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Golf  Ryder  Cup 


Europe  cling  on  for  a delirious  victory 


David  Davies  at  Valderrama 

FOR  the  fifth  time  in  the  last 
seven  matches  the  cup  has 
come  home.  Despite  a come- 
back of  heroic  proportions  by  the 
American  side,  who  took  the  con- 
cluding singles  series  84,  they  had 
been  so  thoroughly  outplayed  over 
the  first  two  days  that  they  had  left 
themselves  with  too  much  to  do. 

Europe,  leading  by  five  points 
after  the  fouiballs  and  foursomes, 
eventually  won  by  a single  point, 
14&131I,  and  Valderrama -was  the 
scene  of  some  determined,  not  to 
say  prolonged,  celebrations. 

Suitably  it  was  one  of  their  great- 
est stalwarts,  Bernhard  .Unger, 
who  secured  the  half-point  to  take 
his  side  to  14,  the  mark  at  which  the 
cup  was  retained.  He  did  so  at  the 
dramatic  17th  hole  and  immediately 
the  huge  crowd  covering  the  mas- 
sive mound  at  the  back  of  the  green 
went  barmy.  "Seve,  Seve,  Seve". 
they  sang  and.  as  Jose  Maria 
Olazdbal  had  just  passed  through, 
"Oll-ee,  Oll-ee,  Oll-ee"  as  well.  Or 
was  it  "Old,  oI6,  ofe1? 

Banners  were  unfurled  — “Seve 
is  the  Greatest",  naturally  — the 
Swedish.  Italian  and  German  flags 
were  prominent  and  six  Swedes,  in 
blue  Viking  helmets  with  yellow 
horns  and  the  letters  EUROPE 
on  their  respective  T-shirts,  leapt  up 
and  down  like  a demented  Scrabble 
line. 

And  talking  demented,  Billy  Fos- 
ter, the  caddie  nowadays  to  Darren 
Clarke  but  formerly  for  Severiano 
Ballesteros,  jumped  into  the  lake 
which  the  Spanish  captain  had  built 


Reign  iu  Spain  . . . Europe's  golfers  celebrate  their  dramatic  victory 


on  this  controversial  hole  and  swam 
around  like  a toy  yacht  whose  radio 
control  has  gone  haywire. 

The  celebrations  were  a little  pre- 
mature. given  that  there  were  still 
two  matches  on  the  course,  but  they 
were  wholly  understandable.  As  the 
Americans  played  superbly  in  the 
main,  the  tension  was  almost  tangi- 
ble and,  as  at  Muirfield  Village  in 
1987,  when  Europe  led  by  the  same 
margin  after  the  team  matches,  10*4- 
5H,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  see 
where  the  winning  points  were  to 
come  from. 


Europe  were,  for  example,  given 
the  worst  possible  start  when  Ian 
Woosnam  was  rapidly  four  down 
after  sue  to  Fred  Couples  and  was 
beaten  8 & 7 in  just  over  two  hours. 

Tilings  like  that  tend  to  filter 
down  the  order  but  Europe’s  next 
two  did  a 9uperb  rot-stopping  o|iera- 
tion.  Per-lllrik  Johansson  had  been 
given  only  one  match  before  last 
Sunday  but  he  was  two  under  par 
against  Davis  Love  III.  Love  opened 
with  a 22-footer  for  a birdie  al  the 
1st,  Johansson  replied  with  one  of 
the  same  length  to  win. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  shed 


Across 


1 


Short  note  of  death  on  the  road 
—question  and  make 
statement  (14) 

9 Singer  carrying  weapon  la  the 
winning  type  (7) 

10  OkJ  composer  and  princess  fn 
Bury  (7) 

1 1 Ladles  a imost  moved  by  vision 
(5) 

12  'New  Tony' outflanks 
Conservatives  with  no  end  of  a 
bad  name  (9) 

13  Have  guests  come  In 
backwards  at  home  (9) 

14  About  to  revise  convictions  (5) 


15  Hanky-panky  in  the  comer's 
unknown  (5) 

17  Science  In  space  leads 
Scotsman  to  Irish  county  (9) 

20  Make  Gallic  cook  embracing 
chef  In  confusion ...  (9) 

22  ...  bum  outside  of  pigb  head 
on  skewer  (5) 

23  Pin  securing  alias  on  point  of 
escape  (7) 

24  Returning  101  to  Amin?  — thaft 
stupid!  (7) 

25  1 down  attending  8?  (5,2.3,4) 

Down 

1  It  might  be  called  final  end  of 


Empire  (7,3,4) 

2 Supremely  stingy  compiler 
acquires  a home  (7) 

3 Poor  Mary  is  III  likewise  (9) 

4 Shakespearean  daughter's 
mother  accepting  one  goldfield 
(7) 

5 Calm  at  Ihe  tee-off,  Interrupting 
one  of  five  (7) 

6 Snake  or  its  headless  converse 
(5) 

7 Taken  to  the  limit  during  sex? 
Tremendousl  (7) 

8 Track  events,  exceptionally 
homy,  due  to  feature  In  classical 
trio  (9,5) 

1 4 Two-way  bombardment  of  KKK 
emblem  (9) 

16  Seasoning  Shakespearean 
daughter  between  rounds  (7) 

17  Minarets  alternative  garb  (7) 

1 8 Polished  writer’s  catalogue  of 
slums  (7) 

19  Weslb  remnant  picked  up  by 
conductor  (7) 

2 1 Feature  without  a series  (5) 


Last  week’s  solution 


BHHQQ  QEaOQHnDn 


HCJQaaciQBianaQnsa 
□ a a □ 
□□Hannon  QHarani 


PHOTOGRAPH  REfiE'.CA  NAOF.N 

If  there  was  a hero  of  the  early 
order,  though.  It  was  CosUuUinu 
Rocca.  The  Italian  has  matured  im- 
mensely since  The  Belfry  in  1993, 
when  he  three-putlcd  the  17th  from 
15  feet  when  two  pulls  would  have 
won  him  his  match;  so  much  so  that 
the  wunderkind  Tiger  Woods  did  mil 
gel  a look-in.  Woods  claimed  only  IV: 
[joints  from  five  matches  here,  a con- 
tinuation uf  bis  poor  lenm  form  of 
Royal  Purthcnwl  in  the  Walker  Cup, 
which  the  Americans  also  lost. 

Rocca  was  two  under  and  three 
up  after  five,  a lead  lie  never  lost, 
although  it  seemed  likely  he  might 
al  the  Kith  after  driving  into  the 
trees.  But  be  maim  fact  tired  a spec- 
tacular recovery  round  a cork  tree 
and  on  to  the  given,  ;mri  with  a 
bogey  from  Woods  — In*  was  two 
over  for  the  mulch  — Korea  was 
home  cuul  Europe  needed  l'  points 
from  the  remaining  nine  matches. 

An  unlikely  point  came  from 
Tlminns  Bjorn,  not  because  the  Dane 
is  not  a good  player  — potentially  lie 
is  a great  one  — bill  bii  ause  tie  lusl 
the  first  four  boles  to  ail  inspired 
Justin  U'onm'd.  But  he  vhipivd  away 
at  dial  lead  and  his  hack  nine  makes 
amazing  reading.  Bjorn  levelled  at 
the  lOlii,  and  in  successive  holes 
from  there  was  one  down,  level,  one 
down,  level,  one  down,  level,  one  up 
and  then  level  again. 

The  winning  [mint  could  have 
come  from  Olaz6b.nl.  two  up  and 
three  to  play  agninsl  Lee  Janzen. 
But  the  Spaniard  had  previously 
played  four  Ryder  Clip  singles,  they 
had  alt  gone  to  the  18th  and  he  had 
lost  three  of  them.  Last  Sunday  lie 
lost  another.  Janzen  birdied  the  17th 
and  18th,  so  giving  his  team  just  a 
glimmer  of  hope. 

Langer,  however,  extinguished 
that  Two  up  playing  the  17th 


against  Brad  Faxon  he  was  int 
rough  after  two  shots,  with  F» 
on  the  green  12  feet  awayfctb 
But  the  German  played  a 
cent  shot  to  10  feet  and, 

American  missed,  had  two  putts  J 
retain  the  cup.  He  took  them. 

Europe  then  had  to  find  somet* 
to  turn  a tie  into  a win  anditturm 
out  to  be  Colin  Montgomerie.  It  i1  *?' 
ing  Scott  Hoch  and  needing  ah^-  " 
point,  Monty  secured  his  paribus 
the  18th  and,  with  Hoch  Hi  fa 
away  in  three,  offered  him  a halved 
match.  Hoch  accepted  with  alacrity. 

First  tiling  in  the  uoru; 
Olazdbal  and  Rocca  ran  mjifc 
the  last  delayed  foursomes  utafti 
with  six  under  par  after  14 
being  far  loo  good  for  Couples  si 
Love,  anti  the  Spaniard  wrapped  it  i; 
with  a 25-foot  birdie  putt  al  the  14th. 

In  fact  the  morning  dramas® 
concentrated  on  the  hraoife 
i-ido  v Leonard-Woods  match  a i 
went  down  to  die  last  two  holesd 
square.  Over  the  last  seven  contest! 
Europe  have  had  much  the  belted 
matches  that  had  reached  flutstyt 

Europe's  victory  seemed  a Iq  < 
way  from  the  dawn  thundentorcj^ 
last  Friday  which  delayed  the  str 
of  play  by  100  minutes.  With  ft 
foursomes  matches  still  out  on  ft- 
course,  bad  light  denied  Ihespttt- 
lurs  a fantastic  first  day.  Europe c' 
the  United  Slates  halved  the  more 
ing  fourball  matches  2-2  and  th: 
shared  the  completed  fourson>- 
malcbes  l-l  in  l he  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  play  to  completed; 
h<-l<l-uviT  f«  mrscimes  began  only  It 
50inin  liit«*;  and  it  did  so  with  ft- 
roukh-  Lee  Westwood  standing  at 
an  right-fool  birdie  putt  at  Ihe  lfc 
that  Nick  Faldo  bad  laid  on  fort' 
tin*  previous  evening.  The  Eiip 
jH'aiis  were  I wo  up  with  three  i 
[day.  Before  putting,  he 
British  Open  champion  Leonard t; 
to  hole  his  birdie  putt  front  25  fe 
and  fail;  then,  14!t  hours  after  Fal!  y 
hit  l lie  shot  that  gave  him  the  (fry 
Westwood  struck  il.  The  ball  man- 
ways on  track,  always  looked  gow 
ami  was. 

Faldo,  historically  not  ait  fij* 
chilly  good  team  matt,  said:  ™ 
gelled  well,  and,  as  we  all  knovr.fc 
is  important  in  foursomes."  w 
[mini  he  earned  iu  that  maten  e> 
allied  him  to  become  lilt?  most  pf* 
lifie  scorer  In  Ryder  Cup  Msh4 
with  24,  overtaking  the  23S<#ta 
Casper.  Faldo  achieved  his  mart® 

43  attempts  while  it  took  C8Sj*> 
only  37.  But  the  American  wasp!? 
ing  nt  a time  when  the  US*®®, 
most  automatically  and 
substantially  the  more  apufi®1 
achievement. 

The  Europeans,  having 
one-and-a-lialf  points  out  of  twJJJ 
the  delayed  first-day  fours**; 
then  won  three-and-a-haUaftw^ 
fourball  matches  for  a W*  J, 
time  of  84.  and  by  the  end  ols^, 
when  the  ball  ran  for  th«,,ii 
went  five  points  clear  when.  ,Aj. 
only  foursomes  match  of  the 

series  to  finish,  Montgoraene  r 

Langer  beat  Janzen  and  Jta.  ; 
by  1 hole.  • ’ " j 
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El  Capitan  to  drop  the  reins 

I N THE  aftermath  of  his  greet 
I triumph,  Europe’s  team 
captain,  Severiano  Ballesteros, 
announced  that  he  would  not  be 
captain  of  die  1999  Ryder  Cup 
side  to'play  the  Americans  in 
Bostom  “I  want  to  recover  my 
game,”  he  said.  "I  want  to  play 
against  the  Americans  again.  1 


would  like  to  be  capt— . 
sometime,  perhaps 

whenthematclilstoW0'; 

For  the  immediate  ftjtWV,: 
Sam  Torrance  emerged  JJJjj 
front  runner  to  take  ovrfr.  ^ 
If  he  takes  over,  Ballew*  . 
certainly  provided  him  . * 
tough  act  to  follow.  * '-A, 
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New  Russia 
enjoys  its 
first  Blair-hug 

Revolution  square  was  the 
Great  Leader's  first  Moscow 
metro  station.  On  Monday,  it 
was  the  first  for  Tony  Blair  too, 
writes  James  Meek  in  Moscow, 

A huge  entourage  followed 
Mr  Blair  down  Into  the  sombre 
grandeur  of  the  underground 
station,  built  by  Josef  Stalin  in 
1938  and  decorated  with  heavy, 
dark-bronze  sculptures  of  work- 
era,  mothers  and  sportsmen. 

A black-leather-jacketed 
special  poUce  squad  held  sur- 
prised commuters  at  bay,  forcing 
the  British  prime  minister  to 
wheel  sharply  to  find  ordinary 
people  to  shake  hands  with. 
'There's  so  many  people  around 
it’s  hard  to  get  to  see  any  people,” 
he  muttered. 

The  brain  carriage  that  Mr 
Blair  and  his  retinue  squeezed 
aboard  for  a two-stop  ride  was 
decorated  with  an  English  poem 
—part  of  a British  Council- 
sponsored  programme.  The 
Russians  were  said  to  hove  cho- 
sen this  Roger  McGough  poem 
for  Mr  Blair  on  British  advice. 

T wanna  be  the  leader  I wanna 
be  the  leader/Can  I be  the 
leader?  Can  I?  1 can?/Promlse? 
Promise?  Yippee.  I'm  the 
leader/OK,  what  shall  we  do?” 

Mr  Blair  haB  set  as  his  goal  the 
building  of  a friendly  personal 
relationship  with  the  Russian 
leader,  and  that  means  a demon- 
strative bear-hug  — or  In  this 
case,  a Blair-hug,  which  is  when 
Boris  Yeltsin’s  embrace  is  pre- 
ceded by  a quick  handshake 
from  the  British  side. 

Russian  male  leaders  tend  not 
to  kiss  on  their  first  few  dates. 

But  judging  by  the  effusiveness  ■ 
of  the  Russian  president’s  com- 
ments about  the  Prime  Minister, 
which  could  have  been  scripted  • 
by  Downing  Street,  the  two  men 
ouy  have  graduated  to  kissing. 

f^e  young,  clever  people,” 
®oid  the  Russian  leader,  clasping 
Mr  Blair,  "Here  we  have  Britain’s 
youngest  prime  minister,  an  - 

thrusting,  energetic 
Politician  — someone  with  enor- 
moua  support  in  the  UK  and 

"m  1 anthe  ^bour  party.” 

Mr  Blair’s  last  best  chance  to 
reach  °ut  t°  the  Russian  people 
Si* 1 ™ £“weo  role  In  the 
Brltidi.financed  Russian  radio 
SfP  H«*8e  7,  Entrance  4, 
nich  he  recorded  in  rainy 
weather  In  a hut  on  stilts  behind 
^British  embassy. 

“***  a rehearsal  and  twq  . 
SSSi to  Set  It  right.  But  he 
jkUvered  his  only  iSae 

US?  With  *»■*».  translating  ■= 
^afamouB  mantra  of  priorities 
^at3on»  education  and  1 
S^a-intoaflawlesh:  ' 

eyeX^’obraK,v^lye’ 

Z^yho obrazovantye” . . 

Ubour 
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Israel  smarts  at  botched  murder  plot 


Julian  Borger  In  Qaza 


THE  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  was 
fighting  to  retain  his  grip  on 
power  this  week  amid  a firestorm  of 
criticism  at  home,  as  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Palestinians  celebrated  the 
return  to  Gaza  of  Sheikh  Ahmed 
Yassin,  the  radical  Islamist  cleric 
freed  from  jail  as  a result  of  a 
botched  Israeli  assassination  plot. 

After  calls  for  his  resignation,  Mr 
Netanyahu  held  a press  conference 
to  explain  how  a murder  plot  in 
Amman  last  week  carried  out  by 
Mossad.  Israel's  secret  service,  had 
rebounded  so  badiy  that  Israel  was 
forced  to  release  the  guru  of 
Hamas's  armed  struggle  and  scores 
of  other  prisoners,  uniting  Palestini- 
ans — at  least  for  a day. 

Announcing  a three-member 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  failed 
assassination,  Mr  Netanyahu  said; 
"Sometimes,  as  in  every  war,  we 
have  mlshAps  and  we  have  failures 
. . . The  responsibility  for  this  war  is 
in  the  end  mine."  But  he  added:  “We 
don't  abandon  our  fighters,  1 think 
Hamas  would  be  mistaken  if  it  sees 
this  setback  as  a change  in  our 
resolve  to  fight  terrorism." 

Israel's  opposition  leader,  Ehnd 
Barak,  said  the  committee  — which 
includes  the  former  Mossad  chief 
Nahum  Admoni  — would  be  power- 
less. and  what  was  needed  was  a full 
state  commission. 

Mr  Netanyahu's  colleagues  had 
appeared  to  distance  themselves 
from  the  ddbftcle.  The  public  secu- 
rity minister,  Avigdor  Kahalani,  said 
die  affair  was  riddled  with  "techni- 
cal problems,  tactical  problems,  and 
maybe  national  problems". 

Israel’s  embarrassment  was 
heightened  by  the  release  on  Mon- 
day of  some  20  more  Arab  political 
prisoners,  and  the  news  that  up  to 
50  would  be  freed  in  the  next  week 
as  part  of  a prisoner-exchange  deal. 
In  return,  Jordan  released  two 


Sheikh  Ahmed  Yassin,  centre,  and  Mossad’a  Intended  victim,  Khaled 
Meshal,  right,  at  an  Amman  news  conference  photograph;  .ali  jahekji 


Mossad  agents  involved  in  the  plot 
to  kill  Khaled  Meshal,  an  exiled 
Hamas  leader  in  Amman. 

Yossi  Alpher  of  the  American- 
Jewish  Committee,  an  expert  on 
Israel's  intelligence  services,  said; 
"There  is  a growing  feeling  in  public 
that  this  government  just  can’t  get  it 
right.  It  just  goes  from  screw-up  to 
screw-up,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile  in  Gaza,  Palestinians 


revelled  in  triumph.  As  n Jordanian 
army  helicopter  carrying  Sheikh 
Yassin  touched  down,  the  welcom- 
ing party  of  dignitaries  surged  for- 
wards, eager  to  touch  a man  who 
has  assumed  mythic  proportions  in 
the  10  years  since  he  founded 
Hamas  as  a militant  Islamic  alterna- 
tive to  the  secular  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organisation. 

Some  had  predicted  the  home- 


Winchester  voters  must  go  back  to  the  polls 


Michael  White 


THE  British  High  Court  set  the 
scene  for  one  of  the  most  in- 
triguing byelections  In  recent  mein-' 
ory  when  it  ruled  on  Monday  that' 
Mark  Oateh,  the  Liberal  Democrat 
■MP  for  Winchester,  must  re-flght 
,the  former  Tory  health  minister, 
Gerry  Malone,  for  the  seat  he  won 
[by  two  votes  on  May  1. 

: With  3,000  votes  of  six  fringe 
candidates  up  for  grabs  — 2,000  of 
which  went  to  Eurosceptic  Tory 
^candidates  in  the  general  election 
electoral  logic  points  to  victory 
forMrMalone.  •' 

He  said  the  court  ruling  showed 1 
that  “we  won  the  election  and  there 
jwill  now  be  a re-election  and  Monk 
forward'- to  that  with  relish  and 

lenthusiasm.*  ;•  M ’ 

I Mr  Malone  was  adopted  by  local 
Tbries  In  1992  after  the  ^jectioii  of 
their  MP,  John  Browne,  an  early  ca- 


sualty of  the  backlash  against  sleaze. 

Mr  Oaten,  a 33-year-old  PR  exec- 
utive, who  did  not  oppose  Mr  Mal- 
one’s application  to  nullify  'the 
result,  said  after  the  hearing:  “We 
got1  what  we  wanted  from  the  court 
today.  Gerry  Malone  had  aSked  tile 
court  to  hand  the' Winchester  con- 
stituency over  to  him.  But  the 
judges  have  said  that  it 'has  to  go 
back  to  the  people  ofiWIncbester,"'  • 

: Labour,  whose  candidate  came  a 
poor  third  with’  10  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  has  not  yet  decided  how  to' 
play  it  On  balance,  it  is  expected  to 
run  again  — rather  than  risk 
charges  of  Lib-Lab  collusion  — but 
not  to  try  too  hard.  1 1 ■' 

The  Interaction  between  national 
and  localpolltics  will  be  heightened 
by  the  role  of  Richard  Huggett,  who 
took  840  ‘votes  as  a Liberal  Demo^ 
crat;  Top  Choice  for  Parliameht  cah- 
dldate  op  May  1J  It  was1  riot  clear  if 
he  would  stand  again.  In -1992;  his 


110,000  votes  as  a "Literal  Democrat" 
'cost  the  Ub  Denis  the  Devon  and 
Plymouth  East  European  parliamen- 
tary seat,  which  they  lost  by  700. 
The  High  Court  ruled  that  his 
spoiler  was  within  the  law. 

1 Months  of  legal  wrangling  ended 
when  Lord  Justice  Brooke  ruled 
that  the  May  1 result  was  void 
because  55  ballot  papers  had  been 
found  to  be  without  the  neceSB&ry 
perforated  mark  made  at  the  polling 
station.  Had  this  error  not  been 
made  by  election  staff,  Mr  Malone 
would  have  won  by  two  instead  of 
Mr  Oaten,  it  waa  decided — the  first 
time  such  a result  has  been  over- 
turned In  thisway  since  1910. 

’ By  any  test,  prosperous  Winches- 
ter Is  a.  safe  Tbry  seat,  btit  tiie  Ub 
Demh  claim  that  Mr  Malone,  a 
'smooth-talking  politician’s  politician 
who  was  Stephen  Dorrelib  street- 
smart  deputy  at  Health,  Is  not  j»pu-' 
laron  the  doorstep. 


coming  would  be  like  Ayatollah 
Khomeini's  1979  return  to  Tehran, 
hut  [here  wen:  moments  when  it 
wns  more  reminiscent  of  (he  ayatol- 
lah's chaotic  burial,  as  the  frail, 
[jnrnlysecl  sheikh  wits  buffeted  hy 
the  crowd. 

The  PLO-Haums  divide  was  mil 
bridged,  hut  it  w;is  iiapm-d  over. 
Yasser  Arafat,  president  of  the 
Palestinian  Authority,  was  absent, 
pleading  other  engagements.  Blit 
his  wife  Suha  was  n\  the  helipad 
beside  Sheikh  Yassin's  wife. 

“This  is  a new  start  for  unity.  I 
hope  my  husband  will  soon  he 
under  less  pressure  and  will  ho  able 
to  free  more  prisoners."  Mrs  Arafat 
said,  underlining  the  irony  that  as 
Israel  releases  prisoners,  hundreds 
of  Hamas  members  remain  locked 
up  in  Palestinian  jails. 

It  is  unclear  what  Sheikh  Yassin's 
return  will  bode  for  Mr  Arafat’s 
authority.  At  a press  cont'i-n-nre  in 
Amman,  the  sheikh  npiieaivd  t» 
contradict  reports  that  Hamas  had 
offered  a moratorium  on  suicide- 
bomb  attacks  on  Israeli  civilian  tar- 
gets. He  said:  “Then*  will  be  i\u  hall 
to  armed  operations  until  the  end  uf 
the  occupation." 

But  at  his  home,  his  half-brother 
Mohammed  said  the  sheikh  would 
back  a truce  as  soon  as  Israel  imple- 
mented the  Oslo  accords.  “He  said: 
They  have  to  respect  what  they 
have  agreed  . . . and  then  we  will 
give  them  peace'." 

The  United  States  envoy,  Dennis 
Ross,  said  after  talks  with  the  Israeli 
foreign  minister,  David  Levy,  and  Mr 
Arafat's  deputy,  Mahmoud  Abbas, 
that  Israeli-FWestinian  committees 
suspended  for  seven  months,  would 
resume  work  on  Tuesday. 

• Canada  recalled  its  ambassador 
to  Israel  last  week  after  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  two  Mossad  agents 
had  used  forged  Canadian  pass- 
ports on  their  mission  to  Jordan. 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Green  plans  that  need 
a darker  hue  of  red 


QUAROlANWIBaj 
October  12 195? 


A MUCH  as  1 would  like  to  agree 
ff  Iff  with  many  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Larry  Elliott  (A  green 
light  that  signals  stop,  not  go,  Sep- 
tember 28th),  I cannot  accept  Ida  ap- 
parent conclusion  that  voters  will 
elect  a global  red-green  alliance  that 
will  halt  die  capitalistic  train's  head- 
long rush  to  self-destruction. 

France  is  currently  governed  by  a 
red-green  alliance  feeing  awkward 
questions  between  economic  devel- 
opment (ie,  jobs)  and  the  environ- 
ment The  Super  Phoenix  feat 
breeder  reactor  is  to  be  scrapped 
for  environmental  reasons,  in  spite  I 
of  job  losses,  but  the  Communist  : 
transport  minister  has  decided  that  | 
Charles  de  Gaulle  airport  needs 
additional  runways,  in  spite  of  the 
impact  on  the  environment 

And  many  French  people  seem  to 
believe  that  they  can  detach  their 
carriage  from  the  global  express, 
and  keep  tt  in  a nice  calm  siding, 
where  they  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  current  high  standard  of  living, 
well  protected  from  the  horrors  of 
the  outside  world.  These  people 
have  just  enabled  the  National  Front 
to  win  another  election. 

If  we  are  to  have  a global  alliance, 
it  would  be  pointless  without  the 
United  States,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
low  standard  of  living  of  many  peo- 
ple, shows  no  signs  of  looking  for  a 
coherent  political  alternative.  In  the 
last  presidential  election,  the  blue- 
collar  protest  vote  went  to  Pat 
Buchanan  in  the  early  primaries, 
while  the  Democrats,  supposedly 
the  more  leftwing  of  the  two  US  par- 
ties, seem  to  believe  in  the  virtues 
of  free  global  trade  — at  least  as 
long  as  US  economic  muscle  pow- 
ers the  global  train. 

The  process  of  globalisation 
began  centuries  ago,  as  the 


Mediterranean  become  a vast  free- 
trade  area,  creating  wealth,  for 
example,  for  the  Cretan  Minoan 
empire. 

A mixture  of  greed,  technical 
innovation  and  the  courage  of  the 
early  explorers  have  pushed  Euro- 
pean ideas  of  trade  and  industry  to 
all  corners  of  the  globe.  We  now 
realise  that  the  process  we  started 
cannot  continue,  that  global  re- 
sources are  insufficient  for  every 
family  in  the  world  to  own  a car.  But 
are  we  Europeans  well  placed  to  tell 
the  Chinese  this,  quoting  Gandhi  in 
the  process? 

This  message  would  only  have 
any  value  If  we  showed  we  were  will- 
ing to  reduce  our  share  of  world  re- 
sources, ie,  reduce  our  standard  of 
living  so  others  can  catch  up  and 
eventually  we  all  share  a sustainable 
happy  medium.  Who,  in  Europe  or 
the  US,  is  going  to  vote  for  a politi- 
cal party  that  proposes  this? 

Charles  Wilson, 

Eysines,  France 


t WOULD  like  to  add  a codicil  to 
I Larry  Elliott's  article  on  globa- 
lisation. The  pundits  blithely  refer 
to  globalisation  doing  this,  market 
forces  doing  that  and  the  economy 
doing  something  else  — as  if  they 
could  effect  anything  or  affect  us 
in  any  way.  The  bad  news  is  that 
those  jargon-phrases  cannot  do  any- 
thing. It  is  people,  particularly  the 
greedies,  who  facilitate  market 
forces,  drive  the  economy  and  bring 
about  globalisation  — thus  imping- 
ing upon  us  ordinary  people's  way 
of  life  to  our  detriment,  while 
achieving  their  selfish,  usually 
6hort-term,  goals. 

Rabin  H Griffin, 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 
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Rethinking 
Kenyan  ties 

CHRIS  MCGREAL'S  report 
(Killers  boost  Mol's  poll 
prospects,  September  21)  on  the  vio- 
lence in  Kenya  in  the  run-up  to  tills 
year's  elections  makes  sad  reading. 
But  while  McGreal’s  report  hints 
darkly  that  the  violence  may  be  or- 
chestrated by  President  Daniel  arap 
Moi's  disgraced  regime,  consolidat- 
ing his  own  electoral  interests  even 
as  he  disowns  such  violence,  it  says 
nothing  about  the  tacit  forms  of  sup- 
port given  to  him  by  the  West,  which 
allows  him  to  think  — rightly  as  it 
turns  out — that  he  can  act  with  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  impunity. 

This  omission  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing given  the  short  piece  at  the  end 
of  McGreal’s  report,  which  says  that 
Amnesty  International  has  urged  its 
members  to  put  pressure  on  their 
governments  to  force  Kenya  to  end 
years  of  human  rights  abuses. 

Surety  it  is  time  to  reconsider  the 
ties  that  bind  the  Kenyan  regime 
and  a variety  of  British  interests.  Far 
from  seeing  Moi  as  a rogue  dictator, 
many  in  Kenya  see  their  repressive 
government  as  the  de  facto  repre- 
sentative of  Western  interests,  with- 
out the  continued  support  of  which 
it  couldn't  survive. 

As  the  evidence  against  Moi 
mounts,  Britain  continues  to  give 
huge  amounts  of  aid  to  the  Kenyan 
regime  in  various  forms  — in  spite 
of  massive  internal  corruption  and 
the  growing  realisation  that  such 
aid  rarely  finds  its  way  down  to  the 
people. 

Nick  Frankel, 

Richmond,  Virginia,  USA 


SOME  months  ago  you  reported 
that  Executive  Outcomes,  who 
supply  military  “advisers"  to  regimes 
in  developing  countries  in  return  for 
a slice  of  the  country’s  economic 
resources,  had  supplied  Paul  Moi, 
son  of  the  Kenyan  president,  with 
some  men. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
there  is  any  link  between  the  al- 
leged training  camps  for  groups  ter- 
rorising upcountry  Kenyans  into 
leaving  Coast  province,  and  thus 
possibly  swaying  elections  in  the 
president's  favour,  and  the  men  em- 
ployed by  Paul  Moi, 

Elizabeth  Allen, 

Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire 


NZ  performance 
doesn't  add  up 


SO  BRITAIN’S  liberal  Demo- 
crats "want  New  Zealand-style 
performance-related  pay  for  minis- 
ters and  senior  officials,  with  pay 
cuts  for  failure1',  do  they  (lib  Dems 
unite  in  scorn  for  Labour,  Septem- 
ber 28)?  Alas,  if  only  it  were  so.  The 
truth  is  that  New  Zealand  cabinet 
ministers  along  with  all  other  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  judges,  and  most 
senior  executives  in  the  public  sec- 
tor, have  their  pay  set  by  a privi- 
leged system  of  relatives  that  has 
been  long  abolished  for  all  other 
public  servants,  who  must  take 
their  chances  on  the  unregulated 
labour  market 

■ There  is  no.  performance  compo- 
nent in  the  salaries  of  ministers. 
And  while  , there  are  performance 
payments  associated  with  the 
salaries  of  some  senior  officials,  the 
suggestion  that  these  might  be 
withheld  In  the  interest  of  concen- 
trating minds  would  cause . bitter 
laughter  ■ in  this  country,  ■ Perfor- 


mance bonuses  continue  to  be  paid 
notwithstanding  the  most  bizarre 
administrative  failures  perpetrated 
by  their  recipients. 

What  is  more  alarming  is  that  the 
"reforms"  effected  in  New  Zealand 
can  still  find  admirers  when  it  is 
abundantly  clear  to  all  but  their 
blindest  proponents  that  they  have 
signally  failed  to  deliver  consistent 
economic  growth,  employment,  and 
productivity  improvements,  and  that 
they  have  been  a social  disaster,  es- 
pecially in  the  fields  of  health  and 
education.  All  your  British  readers 
should  be  praying  that  a Blair  gov- 
ernment does  not  take  them  down 
the  same  path. 

Tony  Simpson, 

Wellington,  New  Zealand 


Wrong  lens 
on  Lebanon 

PLEADING  Julian  Borger’s  piece 
fl  “Hizbullah  success  leaves  Israel 
in  shock"  (September  14),  one 
could  get  the  Impression  that 
Hizbullah,  the  Amal  militia  and  the 
Lebanese  army  were  the  aggressors 
when  they  ambushed  an  Israeli 
navy  unit  that  had  come  ashore  (on 
a commando  raid).  Do  we  need  lo 
remind  ourselves  that  Israel’s  occu- 
pation of  southern  Lebanon  is  still 
an  arbitrary  and  aggressive  acl  that 
gives  Israel  no  territorial  lights 
there? 

Mr  Borger  gives  us  a portrait  of 
ridiculous  mourning  fur  “guerrilla 
leaders  and  fundamentalist  imams" 
(or  resistance  fighters  and  religious 
lenders  according  lo  one's  point  of 
view)  whom  the*  equally  ridiculous, 
misguided  and  opportunistic  locals 
regard  as  their  proponents. 

Since  no  such  portrait  is  provided 
of  the  Israelis,  are  we  permitted  to 
ask,  in  the  same  spirit,  if  mounting 
for  their  dead  should  also  be  re- 
garded ns  ridiculous? 

Nancy  Roberts, 

Cairo,  Egypt 


Relative  burden 
of  Saudi  law 

I A /HAT  appals  me  in  the  Saudi 
v v nurses'  murder  cimr  is  mil  so 
much  the  system  of  justice  in  that 
country,  but  more  tin*  altitude  of 
Frank  Gilford,  brother  of  the*  mur- 
dered woman,  Yvonne  Gilford.  The 
two  nurses  concerned  were  found 
guilty  although  the  "evidence" 
against  them  consisted  of  confes- 
sions, later  retracted. 

In  Australia,  where  Mr  Gilford 
lives,  their  confessions  alone  would 
not  have  secured  their  conviction.  I 
therefore  fail  to  understand  why,  in 
the  interests  of  ordinary  humanity, 
lie  did  not  agree  to  waive  his  rights 
in  this  case  a long  time  ago  and  ask 
for  the  death  penalty  to  be  set  aside, 
rather  than  beeping  Ms  Parry  and 
her  family  in  what  must  be  agonis- 
ing suspense. 

Paul  M Brennock, 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 


IS  THE  sentence  of  500  lashes 
/ deeply  offensive  to  the  British 
public?.  I find  the  fact  that  two 
nurses  have  been  convicted  of  mur- 
dering a colleague  and  proven  to 
have  stolen  from  the  victim  after  the 
.slaying  more  offensive.  Who  are  we 
to  judge  the  legal  system  of  other 
countries  when  ours  has  on  occa- 
sion been  found  wanting?  • 

Ian  McLean, 

•Barking,  Essex  . • : ». 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


U\/ITAL  international  nhmt 
V to  Haiti  . . , continues  to 
held  up  because  of  delays  by  fe 
government  in  implementing  liy* 
forms,  including  privatisation'  (S» 
lember  21).  What  exactly  art  the 
blessings  of  privatisation,  which 
dominant  nations  are  so  keen  to  coo 
fer  on  countries  such  as  Haiti?  bu 
country  such  as  Britain  you 
faltering  services,  rising  price*  that 
hurt  the  poor  most,  shareholders’ b 
terests  paramount  over  userf 
needs,  pegged  earnings  for  tie 
workforce,  and  obscenely  fo 
salaries  for  those  at  the  top.  in  fa* 
sia,  privatisation  has  been  ok 
strophic  for  most  of  the  population 
The  almighty  scam,  of  course,  is  the 
the  predators  will  be  the  saviours. 
Paul  Winstantey, 

Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand 


Croats  surrender  for  trial 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 

ONE  OF  Bosnia’s  most 
wanted  suspected  war  crimi- 
nals, Dario  ICordic,  a senior 
' Croat  political  leader  and  warlord, 
was  behind  bars  in  The  Hague  this 
week  after  surrendering  with  nine 
other  Croat  indictees  to  the  interna- 
tional war  crimes  tribunal. 

The  surrender  of  the  10  Bosnian 
Croats,  indicted  mostly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  of  hundreds  of 
Muslim  civilians  in  central  Bosnia  in 
1903,  represented  a coup  fer  tile 
tribunal  and  followed  intense  United 
States  pressure  on  the  regime  of  the 
Croatian  president,  FranjoTudjman. 

Mr  Kordic,  aged  36,  a protege  of 
ihe  Croatian  defence  minister  and 
virulent  nationalist  Gojko  Susak, 
was  a military  commander  np- 


7 HE  headline  “New  Caledonian  

itch  for  independence"  (Septet 

ber  14)  summed  up  the  whole  mat-  j O HI  |/H 

ter.  Tlie  French  have  this  perverted  $ r\  I \J  U 

national  pride  that  leads  them  toferi ! r ] 
they  can  slay  in  a place  for  ever, 
whatever  others  may  think.  France 
is  guilty  of  selfishness,  not  racism 
But  I predict  that  the  sun  will  set  on 
Paris's  c-mpire  in  Oceania  within  the 
foreseeable  future. 

William  R Brown,  \ 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  USA  THE  smog  that  is  in; 


SIGNIFICANTLY,  it  was  Cir-  tor  the  first  time  on  Friday  last  week 

mnrlliriishiro  that  evens*  as  the  government  revoked  the  per- 

clianged  a minority  Yes  vote  into  i o{  » w tlie  companies  it  he- 
nuijurity  in  Wales  (September  28).  h ^started  the  fires  that  have 
was  this  area  that  elected  the  Gtf  ““J*1  the  haze; 

Plaid  Cymru  MP  (Gwynfor  Evans) in  The  companies,  none  of  them 
\m.  Carmarthen  has  leg*  are  among  the  66  that  failed 

links  with  the  seer  Merlin,  who. » W*  rebutting  accuse- 

cording  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  had  started  fires, 

made  the  following  prophecy  ^ M foul  ot  the  {,rst  m**or 
nice  that  is  oppressed  shall  prevail  in  f*  ™***®J*  government  action 
I he  end.  for  it  will  resist  the  savagm  ™ and  plantation 

of  the  invaders".  . f *d  of  sf'n«  JP 

ufbun,  Rntths,  . 15  miwon  acres  of  forest,  plants- 

S lionand  scrubland. 

EspOO,  Finland  Rlnwn  i™  *u« 


descends 
on  Jakarta 

John  Agllonby  In  Jakarta 

THE  smog  that  is  enveloping 
much  of  Southeast  Asia  swept 
into  tlie  Indonesian  capital  Jakarta 
for  the  first  time  on  Friday  last  week 
, as  the  government  revoked  the  per- 

Imits  of  29  of  tlie  companies  it  be- 
lieves started  tlie  fires  that  have 
caused  the  haze. 

The  companies,  none  of  them 
named,  are  among  the  66  that  failed 
to  submit  reports  rebutting  accusa- 
tions that  they  hod  started  fires. 


mm;  llllll  B*  V3o-.il  ; , , , 

lln-  end.  for  it  will  resist  the  savage  ™ and  plantation 

of  the  invaders".  . of  sf'n»  JP 

u&Mmi  Ranks  7 1,5  miw°n  acres  of  forest,  plants- 

S lionand  scrubland. 

^ 1 ’ Bl°wn  by  easterly  winds,  the 

— — | wnoke  from  fires  in  east  and  central 

A /TOS-/'  ur  U,e  arlislii  Ju  SenMtta : “it  a depressing  pall  for  sev- 

M haw  in  common  a poW,  gj*"  Jakarte  sky- 

stiiUnilifriistioss  in  place  of  irony  811 " “ 

ioi„i<  jmr  „f  dotrmn  for  person  , 1 V Ble  the  afternoon.  Meteoro- 

i Si  tC  Sp?  P^ict  that  the  capital  win 

haive  oil  hud  b^rlince  confcr«d»  two  weeks. 


them  by  being  collected  by 
Suatcld,  who  luts  a high  public  P* 
file,  loads  of  money  and  a good  *5* 
for  investment — but  no  apparent 
dcrslnndingof  the  continuum  o!  an. 

Roland  Crisp, 

London 


HERE’S  a way  to  make  Britjjs 
code  of  press  conduct  »» 


Editors  would  have  to  sae  l . " "“•"•"•‘ft 


and  only  words,  to  convey  fae'*** 
This  just  might  lead  to 
ments  in  journalistic  standards. 
David  Fine.  _ . • 

Bakewell,  Derbyshire 
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[ U[?  awd  there  was  tittle  sign  of 

t0  foe  smog,  which  is  also 
f Malaysia,  Thailand  and 

l!to  7“^  the  leader  of  the 

! tt1j}2a?er  relief  team,  said  more 
j S?6/?.  ^een  c®Hed  In  because 

!: 

|\e  2kJ8re  TCry  dl£flcult  to  put 
Wratern  satellite-image 
estimated  that  up  to  10,000 
Ms  were  still  being  detected- 
Wlndowevery  day.  While, 
^ftllefireB  have  been  burning 
me  time,  it  was  also  clear  that 
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pointed  by  Zagreb  to  head  the  Bos- 
nian wing  of  Mr  Tudjman's  ruling 
nationalist  party. 

Mr  Kordic  and  another  military 
chief,  Tihomir  Blaskic,  were  in- 
dicted in  1995  on  charges  of  com- 
manding the  ethnic  cleansing 
campaign  against  Muslims  in  cen- 
tral Bosnia's  Lasva  valley  in  1993. 
He  is  also  held  responsible  for  some 
of  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  42- 
mouth  Bosnian  war  — notably  the 
massacre  of  120  Muslim  civilians  in 
the  central  Bosnian  village  of 
Alimici  in  April  1993.  British  troops 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bob 
Stewart  found  women  and  children 
burned  alive  in  their  cellars. 

Tlie  charge  sheet  hi  Tlie  Hague 
says  of  the  Alimici  massacre; 
“Every  Muslim  house  in  the  village 
was  burned,  and  many  unarmed 


Muslim  civilians  were  deliberately 
and  systematically  shot . . . Before 
the  attack  on  April  16,  Muslims 
were  356  out  of  a total  population  of 
466.  After  the  attack  no  Muslims 
were  left  in  the  village." 

The  arrest  of  Mr  Kordic.  the 
most  senior  political  figure  to  have 
been  taken  into  custody,  is  a fillip  lo 
the  teams  of  international  prosecu- 
tors. investigators  and  lawyers 
working  to  bring  the  Balkans'  most 
notorious  figures  to  court. 

Tlie  arrival  of  the  10  on  Monday 
from  the  Adriatic  port  of  Split  al- 
most doubles  the  number  of  those 
being  held  or  already  tried,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  Croats. 

Speaking  in  Paris  of  a “very  mqior- 
tant  step",  the  US  defence  secretary, 
William  Cohen,  said  the  surrenders 
"should  send  a strong  signal”  that 


war  criminals  In  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia must  be  brought  to  justice. 

But  there  is  a glaring  contrast 
between  Croatian  and  Serbian  co- 
operation with  the  tribunal  — 57  o! 
the  78  people  known  to  be  indicted 
are  Serbs.  Prosecutors  also  have  a 
secret  list  of  indictees. 

The  most  wanted  men,  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  political  and  military 
chiefs  Radovan  Karadzic  and  Ratko 
Mladic,  remain  defiantly  at  large 
and  the  Yugoslav  president,  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic,  spurns  co-operation 
with  the  tribunal. 

Before  the  surrender  of  Mr  Kord- 
ic’s  group,  there  were  arguments 
and  negotiations  over  tlie  speedi- 
ness of  their  irinR  The  tribunal  hits 
only  one  courtroom,  is  short  of 
funds,  and  is*  hniTl-prcsscd  to  ac- 
commodate all  those  ill  custody. 

Tlie  Kordic  case  could  shed  light 
on  the  close  links  between  the 
Zagreb  regime  and  its  proxies  in 
Bosnia. 
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Serbian  riot  police  beat  protesters  In  the  region  of  Kosovo  last  week.  Some  20,000  ethnic  Albanian 
students  were  peacefully  demonstrating  for  access  to  Pristina  university  when  police  waded  Into  the 
crowd  using  tear-gas  and  clubs.  Dozens  of  protesters  were  injured  photograph,  goran  tomasevic 

Boycott  threatens  Serbian  election 


affected  far  at  least  two  weeks. 
Most  ministers  are  refusing  to 
ac“Pl  responsibility  for  the  fires 
haze.  Last  week  they  banned  a 
Protest  march  by  the  country's  lead- 
w8 [environmental  group,  the  Indo- 
Environmental  Forum, 
i l.  18  C"t*cal  <rf  the  way  the  crisis 

18  being  handled.  . i 

!n^nJational  efforts  to  extin- 
“r”1  fires  were  stepped  up 
wnen  the  United  Nations  increased 


Karan  Coleman  In  Belgrade 
and  agencies 

INDEPENDENT  election  moni- 
tors said  the  turnout  in  the  second 
round  of  Serbia's  presidential  elec- 
tion last  Sunday  failed  to  exceed  the 
50  per  cent  threshold  needed  for  a 
valid  result 

The  Centre  for  Free  Elections 
and  Democracy  said  leas  than  half 
of  the  7.2  million  electorate  had 
voted.  If  confirmed  by  the  election 
commission,  the  figures  mean  that 
neither  the  Socialist  candidate, 
Zoran  Lilic  — the  nominee  of  the 
Yugoslav  president,  Slobodan  Milo- 
sevic — nor  bis  ultra-nationalist 
challenger,  Voilslav  Seaelj,  can  be 
elected.  ■ 

The  Democratic  party  leader, 
Zoran  DjindJIc,  mayor  of  Belgrade 
until  he  was  dismissed  by  Mr  Milo- 
sevic, had  urged  Serbians  not  to 
endoree  the  elections  by  voting. 

' If  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
torate votes,  the  presidential  elec- 
tions have  to  be  reetaged,  which 
could  push  Serbia  into  farther  pollti-  ■ 
cal  chaos.  The  Socialist  acting  presi- 
dent, Dragan  Tbmic,  will  remain 
temporarily  in  office  If  fresh  elec- 
tions are  needed. 

•Mr  SeseU,  the  Radical:  party 
leader  who  opposes  the  Dayton 
peace  process  in-Bosnia,  had  at  first 
.claimed  the  turnout  .would  exceed 
toe  50  per  cent  minimum  needed- 
He  later  fconceded  that  he  would 


probably  not  gain  the  presidency 
but  expressed  confidence  that  he 
would  secure  a re-run  of  the  elec- 
tion later  this  year. 

On  Monday,  the  election  com- 
mission spokesman,  Nebojisa 
Radio,  said  that  Mr  Seaelj  led  toe 
Socialist  party  candidate,  Mr  Lille, 
by  49.98  per  cent  to  46.99  with  votes 
foam  85  per  cent  of  the  polling  sta- 
tions counted.  ' 

"Neither  candidate  at  this  point 
has  met  the  conditions  for  election 
as  president  of  the  republic,”  he 
added.  The  commission  was  ex- 
pected to  issue  final  official  results 
later  this  week. 

A Socialist  party  spokesman 
acknowledged  Mr  Seselj's  slight 
lead  and  said  voter  turnout  was 
48.68  per  cent 

In  a simultaneous  vote  in  the' 
other  remaining  Yugoslav  republic, 
Montenegro,  two  arch  rivals  ap- 
peared to  be  heading  for  a runoff 
with  neither  achieving  the  50  per 
cent  needed  for  outright  victory. 

Tlie  two  elections  were  a test  of  ■ 
Mr  Milosevic's  grip  on  power.  In 
Itoe  parliamentary  elections  last 
'month,  his  ruling  alliance  lost  Us 


The  two  candidates  on  offer  for 
the  presidency  indicate  that  little 
has  changed  in  Serbian  politics. 
Both  represent  authoritarian  parties 
and  neither  is  likely  to  lead  the 
country  to  a democratic  and 
brighter  future. 

Mr  lilic,  a colourless  figure,  was 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Yugoslavia  until  last  June.  Aa 
Mr  Milosevic’s  protegd,  he  Is  un- 
likely to  challenge  his -leader,  allow- 
ing hlih  to  remain  In  control  of 
Yugoslav  politics. 

In  a television  debate  with  Mr 
Seaelj,  Mr  Lille  did  not  appear  pre- 
disposed to  the  democratic  Ideal. 
"We  Serbs  are  really  genetically  pre- 
destined for  big  things  at  the  intel- 
lectual level.  We  are  above  many  In 
Europe,"  he  said. 

His  opponent  Is  even  more  ex- 
treme. Mr  Seselj,  a large,  loud  and 
red-faced  radical,' la  a hardline  na- 
tionalist who  led  paramilitary  forces 
during  the  warn  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  He  talks  of  creating  a 
Greater  Serbia,  extending  its -bor- 
ders through  Bosnia  and  Croatia 
Into  Germany,  and  is  scathing  about 
both  the  Dayton  agreement  for 


-majority  and  control  of  the  Serbian  - Bosnia'  and  United  States  policy  In 
assembly.  the  Balkans,  1 ■■■' 

Mr  Seselj’s  party  doubled  its  On  Monday,  the  US  envoy  for  for-1 
seats  to  82.  No  government  has  mer  Yugoslavia,' ambassador  Robert 
been  formed.1  MrSeaejf  has  offered  - ' Gelbard,  called  Mr  Sedelj  a fascist,' 
to  discuss  forming  a coalition  with  saying  Washington  could  not1  work 
Mr  Milosevic's  Socialists  or  with  with  him  as  he  represented  "back- 
opposition  parties.  : i wardness" and  "darkness  . ' 


The  Week 

IN  an  emotional  ceremony  at 
the  former  second  world  war 
deportation  camp  at  Drancy, 
north  of  Paris,  France's  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  apologised  to 
Jews  for  the  Church's  complicity 
In  73,000  Holocaust  deaths. 

Lq  Monde,  page  22 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of 

Christian  men,  known  hs 
Promise  Keepers,  took  purl  In 
ii  quest  for  spiritual  renewal, 
praying  and  singing  nmong  the 
monuments  of  Washington. 

Washington  Post,  page  1 5 


THE  US  tin  non  need  it  had 
sent  the  aircraft  carrier 
Nimitz  to  the  Gulf  four  days  ear- 
lier than  scheduled  in  response 
to  an  Iranian  bombing  raid  on 
bases  of  die  anti -Tehran  opposi- 
tion movement,  the  Mujuhldecn 
Kiialq,  In  southeastern  Iraq. 


ALGERIAN  newspapers  said 
that  more  than  60  civilians 
were  killed  in  new  massacres 
and  that  government  troops  had 
killed  40  Muslim  rebels. 


SOUTH  Africa’s  Truth  and 
Rccoticilintiun  Co  in  mission 
said  it  hud  ordered  tlie  former 
president,  P W Botha,  to  testify 
on  his  government's  strategy  to 
quell  black  res  1st  met*  during 
apartheid. 

NICK  SHERRY,  an  Australian 
Labour  politician  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  the  government  for  his 
travel  claims,  was  taken  to  hos- 
pital after  trying  to  commit  sui- 
cide by  slashing  his  wrists.  He 
was  said  to  be  in  a stable  condi- 
tion in  a Canberra  hospital. 


HUMAN  Rights  Watch,  a US- 
based  group,  called  on 
Saudi  Arabia  — which  has  pub- 
licly beheaded  115  people  thlB 
year  — to  bolt  all  executions. 
Meanwhile  UK  firms  have 
lodged  nearly  $1.2  million  In  an 
Australian  bank  to  pay  for  the 
death  penalty  waiver  of  a British 
nurse  charged  with  murder, 


FATHERTfaaa  Balasuriya,  the 
Sri  Lankan  Catholic  theolo- 
gian excommunicated  by  the 
Vatican  in  January  for  alleged 
heresy,  has  been  denied  a visa 
to  visit  Itab'.  • 1 

BIZARRE  and  sadistic  initia- 
tion rites  forced  on  new  col- 
lege students  and  tolerated  for 
generations  as  innocent  fun  have 
been  banned  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment following  a long  and 
vocal  campaign  fay  parents  and 
social  workers. 


THE  US  space  shuttle  Atlantia 
landed  in  Florida,  ending  the 
146-day  orbit  of  astronaut 
Michael  Fonie,  who  was  aboard 
the  Russian  Mir  space  station. 


QUEEN  Elizabeth  U arrived 

In  Islamabad  on  a yfalt  to 
help  Pakistan  and  India  cele- 
brate  50  years  of  independence 
from  British  rule; 
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French  trial  will  examine  shame  of  Vichy 
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Paul  Webster  In  Paris 

FRANCE  will  be  forced  to  face 
up  to  its  appalling  anti-Semitic 
past  when  the  LG-week  trial  of 
Maurice  Papon  for  wartime  crimes 
against  humanity  opens  this  week  in 
n hearing  seen  as  a national  exami- 
nation of  conscience. 

Mr  Papon,  aged  8?  — who  will  be 
protected  by  a bulletproof  screen  — 
was  responsible  for  Jewish  affairs 
only  in  Bordeaux.  But  the  nine  jury 
members  and  three  judges  will  be 
implicitly  asked  to  pass  an  historic 
judgment  on  the  cowardice,  self- 
interest  and  cynicism  of  Philippe  Po- 
tato's government,  which  helped  the 
Nazis  to  murder  thousands  of  Jews. 

Mr  Papon  will  spend  the  night  be- 
fore the  trial  begins  in  a Bordeaux 
jail  and  will  immediately  ask  the 
court  to  free  him  from  having  to 
spend  every  night  behind  bars  until 
the  case  concludes  on  December  23. 

If  the  court  allows  him  to  appear 
freely,  he  will  personally  defend 


Summit  to 
boost  rights 
in  Europe 

Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

AN  EXTENSION  of  human  rights 
in  40  European  countries  — in- 
cluding the  ability  to  appeal  directly 
against  governments  to  a stream- 
lined Court  of  Human  Rights  in  Stras- 
bourg — was  expected  to  be  agreed 
at  a summit  in  Strasbourg  on  Friday. 

The  gathering  of  leaders  for  only 
the  second  summit  in  the  Council  of 
Europe's  48-year  history  may  pro- 
duce a breakthrough  in  improving 
the  rights  of  800  million  citizens 
from  Iceland  to  Ukraine. 

The  council,  which  concentrates 
on  human  rights,  was  set  up  at  the 
urging  of  Winston  Churchill  in 
1949.  Countries  have  to  demon- 
strate their  commitment  to  demo- 
cracy and  the  judicial  process  to 
become  members  — at  least  in 
theory.  Croatia  joined  last  year 
along  with  Russia,  but  Belarus  had 
its  guest  status  revoked  in  January. 
Bosnia,  Georgia.  Armenia  and  Azer- 
baijan also  have  guest  status  and  are 
wailing  for-  full  membership. 

It  is  in  such  countries,  unused  to 
citizens’  rights  and  democracy,  that 
the  reforms  are  expected  to  have 
the  most  impact 

‘This  is  a development  of  im- 
mense importance  in  human  rights 
across  Europe.  A person  living  in 
Ukraine  or  Turkey  can  appeal  direcl 
to  the  Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg,"  said  Daniel  Tarschys, 
the  Swedish  secretary-general  of 
the  council. 

The  summit  is  also  expected  to 
support  declarations  banning 
human  cloning  and  commitments  to 
improved  protection  for  minority 
groups  such  as  migrant  workers.  A 
declaration  on  stronger  child  pro- 
tection lows  and  a commitment  to 
sexual  equality  arc  also  planned. 

The  right  of  direcl  appeal,  will 
emeigc  from  proposals  to  streamline 
the  workings  of  the  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  and  to  appoint  a 
human  rights  ombudsman.  Until  now 
.complaints  have  been  Investigated 
■by  a commission  and  forwarded  U>  a 
committee  of  ministers  ul  member 
states  before  being  brought  before 
the  court  —.a  process  that  can  take 
up  In  five  years. 


claims  that  aa  a civil  servant  in  Ger- 
man-occupied territory  he  had  no 
choice  in  sending  French  police  to 
round  up  1,560  Jews.  They  were 
transferred  to  the  Draitcy  concen- 
tration camp  near  Paris,  and  then  to 
gas  chambers  at  Auschwitz  between 
1942  and  1944. 

if  the  custody  order  is  not  revoked, 
Mr  Papon  will  remain  silent  and  leave 
it  to  his  lawyer,  Jean-Marc  Varaut,  to 
defend  what  is  left  of  his  honour. 

Whether  it  is  Mr  Papon  or  Mr 
Varaut  who  argues  the  case,  the 
defence’s  central  premise  is  simple. 
Vichy  was  a legitimate  regime,  put 
in  place  by  parliament  in  1940.  As  a 
civil  servant,  Mr  Papon  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Marshal  Petain,  au- 
thor of  collaborationist  policies  with 
die  Nazis  over  which  functionaries 
had  no  discretion.  Its  policy  was  to 
hand  over  to  die  Nazis  immigrant 
and  French  Jews,  of  whom  nearly 
75,000  were  murdered. 

Although  a defence  of  obedience 
to  orders  has  been  discredited  since 


Nuremberg  for  members  of  the  mil- 
itary, the  civilian  equivalent  is  still  a 
murkily-defined  area,  giving  the 
French  jury  the  chance  of  setting  an 
international  precedent  in  its  final 
ruling  that  could  make  all  officials 
think  twice  during  moments  of 
grave  crisis. 

This  is  the  third  trial  In  French 
history  for  crimes  against  humanity, 
although  several  attempts  collapsed 
because  the  accused  died  while 
under  investigation.  The  two  previ- 
ous trials,  both  of  which  ended  in 
life  sentences,  involved  armed  and 
uniformed  men.  They  died  in  prison, 
tire  prospect  Mr  Papon  faces. 

Neither  case  touched  the  ques- 
tion of  bureaucratic  responsibility. 
The  1987  trial  of  Klaus  Barbie,  the 
Gestapo  chief  in  Lyon,  was  a sequel 
to  Nuremburg.  He  had  no  hope  of 
release  after  classic  evidence  of  the 
persecution,  torture  and  murder  of 
Jews.  The  1994  trial  of  a French- 
man. Paul  Touvier,  a leafier  of  the 
Lyon  milicc  — the  police  forei- 
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created  by  tlu*  Vichy  government  to 
help  Ihe  Gestapo  — moved  on  In 
new  ground  because  lie  had  been 
given  refuge  by  the  Catholic 
Church  for  50  years. 

Confirmation  of  the  Catholic 
Church's  role  as  Potato's  principal 
moral  support  started  the  process 
that  led  to  French  bishops  asking 
for  the  forgiveness  of  Jews  last 
week.  The  Touvier  l rial  also  broke 
down  resistance,  led  by  the  Into 
President  Francois  Millcrrand,  to  a 
general  condemnation  of  the  Vichy 
government. 

Two  months  after  his  (‘lection  ns 
president  in  May  1995.  Jacques 
Chirac  denounced  Vichy  as  a crimi- 
nal regime,  putting  an  end  to  years 
of  semantic  evasion  throughout  the 
French  establishment. 

Since  1983,  when  school  text- 
books first  acknowledged  that  the 
French  police  were  the  princiixil 
arm  of  repression  against  the  Jews, 
the  popular  view  of  Vichy  as  a crimi- 
nal state  had  already  become  gencr- 


Popons  on  trial  for  war  crimes 

ally  accepted  by  younger  genm 
tious.  Historians  have  since  more 
than  made  up  ground  on  anii-Vick 
revelations  and  analyses  once  led  bj 
foreign  writers. 

It  has  taken  16  years  of  legal  bat 
tics  led  by  two  lawyers,  beige  Kky 
fold  and  Gerard  Boulanger,  tobrisy 
about  Mi  Papon's  trial. 

Le  Monde,  page  22 


US  to  ban  child  labour  imports 


A lifeboat  full  of  passengers  approaches  a rescue  ship  after 
evacuating  the  cruise  liner  MV  Romantics  in  the  Mediterranean 
near  Cyprus.  Fire  broke  out  in  the  engine  room  last  Saturday, 
leading  to  the  evacuation  of  600  passengers  photograph:  marco di giuuo 


Ed  Vulllamy  in  Washington 

THE  United  St  ait's  Congress  Iasi 
week  passed  its  first  legislation 
to  ban  imported  goods  made  by 
forced  child  labour  — ;i  measure 
that  will  have  a huge  impact  mi 
manufacturing  communities  in  the 
'lliird  World  and  on  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

The  legislation  is  intended  to  help 
end  child  slavery  mound  the  world 
and  the  bonded  labour  of  millions  of 
children,  some  as  young  as  four. 

It  inevitably  creates  a moral 
dilemma:  the  potential  closure  of 
factories  and  sweatshops  that  em- 
ployed child  labouraiul  supplied  the 
US  market  is  likely  to  leave  poor 
communities  even  poorer. 

Tile  bill  — which  luis  emerged 
from  n long  incubation  of  quiet 
backroom  manoeuvre  — was  spon- 
sored by  an  independent  member  of 
Congress,  Bernard  Sniders  of 
Vermont,  who  calls  it  "an  extremely 
important  moral  issue",  lie  sees  Ihe 
children  who  make  rugs  from  India 
or  toys  from  China  ns  "indentured 
servants  or  virtual  slaves". 

Products  affected  will  include  car- 
pets and  rugs,  sports  shoes,  foot- 
balls, toys  and  trinkets. 

'Hie  US  followed  European  coun- 
tries in  banning  child  labour  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  but  there 
has  never  been  an  attempt  by  n 
government  to  legislate  against  the 


iui|Kirt  of  n-juds  made  by  cU'-hui 
or  in  del  1 1 u red  children. 

There  has  been  a ruling  fa* 
Ufa.  the  internaiHMial  tuotW 
authority,  ihoi  it  would  not  uh'M- 
niadi- by  child  labmu. 

b-.iding  the  campaign  atP0*' 
child  labour  have  been  such  figure 
as  1 erry  Coll iugswur 111  of  the  tottf 
uatioiwii  Labour  kigbls  Fund.  ba*: 
in  Washington,  who  toured  Indli 
ami  Nepal  for  four  years  resemfr 
ing  the  abuse  of  children  makinf 
rugs  and  carpets. 


US  alert  over 
forest  fires 
in  Amazonia 


LgflUl  Brown  

"THOUSANDS  of  Area  are  . 

| burning  26,000  sq  km  of 
Amazon  rainforest  as  loggers, 
cattle  ranchers  and  peasants 
take  advantage  of  the  region’s 
dry  season  to  clear  land  for 
farming. 

The  fires — which  are  on  as 
great  a scale  as  those  raging 
across  Indonesia  — are  being 
monitored  by  a United  States 
National  Space  Research 
institute  satellite. 

It  shows  that  the  number  of 
Gres  deliberately  started  in  the 
4 1 days  to  September  21  — the 
traditional  dry  season  — is  28 
per  cent  higher  than  last  year, 
24,549  compared  with  19,115: 

, in  average  of  599  fi  res  a day 
h compared  with  466  In  1996. 
More  than  half  are  in  the 
Mato  Grosso  region,  which  has 
received  a $240  million  World 
Hank  loan  intended  to  halt  defor- 
estation. The  logging  capital, 
Manaus,  is  suffering  a smog 
similar  to  that  which  has  been 
covering  much  of  Indonesia  and 
| Malaysia  — the  first  experienced 
i in  the  Amazon  region. 

I According  to  experts  nt  the 
LS  Environment  Defence  Fund, 
burning  is  also  taking  pluce  in 
I the  Amazon  states  of  Para  and, 

I to  a lesser  extent,  Tocantins, 

! Hondonia  and  Maranhfto. 

• He  Fund  believes  that  the 
- I records  probably  understate  the 
amount  of  forest  clearance  be- 


"Yuu  could  walk  into  the  fariore  I "use  they  only  cover  the  fogest 
at  will"  he  say*,  "and  see  cbildm  /jud  longest-burning  fires.  Some 
looking  like  they  could  fall  over  ai  ^ ftarted  durmg  the  day  have 


Iraq  ‘misleading  arms  inspectors’ 

THERE  is  still  serious  con-  I the  Iraqis  continue  to  attempt  to  I will  demand  travel 
cern  about  the  extent  of  ffuide  us  hwsv  from  or  tell  us  further  limiting  fhr 


I.  cern  about  the  extent  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  co-operation 
with  United  Nations  inspectors, 
according  to  the  diplomat  lead- 
ing efforts  to  monitor  and 
destroy  Iraq’s  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  writes  lan  Black  , 
ji’n  New  York, 

Richard  Butler,  head  of  the  UN 
.special  commission,  Unaeom,  in-  < 
.dicated  that  Iraq’s  submission  of 
a 640-page  account  of  its  biologi- 
cal weapons  efforts  fell  short  pf 
being  a “full,  final  and  complete 
disclosure1-’,  as  required  — and  ■ 
that  a report  due  to  be  published . 
next  month  was  unlikely  to  give* 
Iraq  a clean  bill  of  health. 

‘There  are  a number  of  reasons 
to  have  serious  concerns  that 


the  Iraqis  continue  to  attempt  to 
guide  us  away  from  or  tell  us 
less  than  the  truth,”  Mr  Butler 
told  the  Guardian.  "I  mean  they 
should  not  remove  documents 
from  sites  or  burn  them,  but . . 
leave  them  for  us  to  look  at” 

The  latest  Unscom  report,  pre- 
pared by  its  150  staff  in  New  . • 
York  and  the  Baghdad  monitor- 
ing and  verification  centre,  will 
be  the  first  since  June,  when  the 
UN  Security  Council  threatened 
to  take  new  punitive  measures  if 
i Iraq  failed  to  co-operate.  OH  , 
sanctions,  .which  are  crippling  Its 
economy,  can  be  lifted  only  when . 
■the  commission’s  work  is  done. 

| Senior  Iraqi  officials  are  wor- 
ried that  the  US  and  Britain,  the 
leading  Security  Council  hawks, ; 


will  demand  travel  restrictions,  . 
further  limiting  their  contact 
with  the  outside  world. 

Ominously,  Unscom  reported 
new  problems  only  last  month. 

In  one  incident,  an  Iraqi  official 
on  a UN  helicopter  had  to  be 
; restrained  for  fear  he  would 
seize  the  controls  during  an 
inspection  flight  over  Tikrit 
.military  barracks.  In  another  > . 
incident  two  days  later,  a bio-  • 
■logical  team  was  prevented  from 
: inspecting  the  Sarabndi 
Republican  Guard  base.  . 

Iraq  has  good  reason  to  loathe 
Unscom’s  operation,  which  uses 
sophisticated  sensors,  sniffers,  ■ 
remote  cameras,  grouiid-pener  ■ 
trating  radar  and  high -altitude 
U2  spy  planes.  Threats,  lying  • 


any  umiiu  iU."  Supervisors,  lie  m 
used  hot  irons  lo  sear  shul cuU it 
I lie  children's  fingers  from  endle?> 
stitching  ho  they  would  nol  bleed 
Hu*  fubrics.  . 

Children  across  India  and  w 
Pacific  Rim  arc  sold  into  bond# 
by  their  parents  In  make  goods  w 
(•xpnri  lo  I lu*  US.  soys  the  Hums 
Rights  Watch  organisation.  U* 
(Iren  an*  chained  to  their  looms.#1  | 
remain  bunded  until  the  age  «£ 
when  they  have  to  pay  interest  , 
their  debts  and  pay  for  a°y BW’ 

Although  the  new  legislation^ 
the  support  of  ihe  Clinton 
1 ration  nnd  is  expected  l°,r^ 
the  president's  seal  of 
will  nol  necessarily  secure  tnea*  | 
ing  needed  to  implement  It. 

and  obstruedou  are  normal . j 

hazards.  • • ^ 

Significant  progress  has  be® , J 
made  since  1991  in 

ing  Iraq's  nuclear,  ballistic 

sile  and  chemical  weapon 
programmes,  but  Its  WoMg.  . 
warfare  capacity  remain*™  ■( 
much  a “black  hole".  ‘ 

Mr  Butler,  previously  ■ , • 

Australia’s  ambassador  [ 

;UNandaWghb’respecfed^.: 

icontrol  negotiator, was  ; 

{praised  by  the  Iraqis  wtoU 
i took,  over  from  theveteg#  ^ ; 

Swedish  diplomat  : . 

July.  But  lie  makes  noatteo*  ., 
icoticeal  his  hnpfltienrt-^^; 

! “Two  Weeks  ago  in  ✓ 

complained  freoduuWj*  , 
lracfls  that  they,had  eft  ...  j 

made  available  thelrW'  , 

ami  complete  declaratio^ , r ■■ 
biological  weapons, ' 


burnt  out  by  the  time  the  satel- 
lite passes. 

The  figures  show  that  the  rate 
of  deforestation,  which  was 
thought  to  be  slowing  down  at 
the  time  of  the  Rio  Earth 
Summit  in  the  early  1990s,  is 
increasing  again.  Since  records 
began  In  the  early  1980s,  more 
than  12  per  cent  of  the  Amazon 
forest  has  been  destroyed, 

Sarah  Tyack,  a Friends  of  the  • 
“rth  spokeswoman,  said  the 
figures  were  causing  alarm. 

TVe  are  very  concerned  at  the 
sheer  scale  of  deforestation,” 
die  said.  ‘The  logging  In  the  . 
retfon  is  very  great  and  once  the 
forest  has  been  thinned  It  la 
“tier  to  burn.” 

She  said  the  dry  season  had 
been  longer  and  drier  than  nor- 
roti,  increasing  the  likelihood 
tijat  some  of  the  fires  were  out . , . 
control. 
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EU  sets  example  on  greenhouse  gases 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 

EUROPE  is  on  track  to  beat  its 
self-imposed  target  for  the 
reduction  of  global  wanning 
emissions  to  below  1990  levels  by 
2000,  the  European  Commission 
boasted  last  week. 

The  unexpected  success  gave 
credibility'  to  its  new  offer  to  cut 
emissions  to  15  per  cent  lower  than 
1990  levels  by  2010,  it  claimed.  The 
offer,  designed  to  put  pressure  on 
the  United  States  and  Japan  to  reach 
a tough  pact  on  global  warming  at 
the  Kyoto  summit  in  December, 
had  been  questioned  by  US  officials 
as  unrealistic. 

Three  unexpected  factors  ex- 


plained the  European  success,  said 
Jorgen  Henningsen,  the  director  of 
environmental  quality.  The  first  was 
Britain’s  shift  from  coal  to  gas-fired  < 
power  stations,  which  would  allow 
Britain  to  claim  a 6 per  cent  drop  In 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  2000. 

The  closure  of  obsolete  and  dirty 
factories  In  the  former  East  Germany 
meant  the  Germans  were  on  track 
for  a 12  per  cent  cut  in  emissions. 
And  France’s  nuclear  power  stations 
were  performing  “better  than  ex- 
pected”, reducing  the  need  to  burn 
fossil  fuels.  Finally,  the  European  re- 
cession had  kept  down  energy  de- 
mand in  other  countries,  he  said. 

The  offer  of  a 15  per  cent  cut  by 
2010  is  conditional  on  the  US  and 


Japan  following  suit  If  Europe  tried 
to  go  it  alone,  it  would  soon  suffer  a 
backlash  as  energy-intensive  Indus- 
tries decamped  for  easier  climes. 

The  Commission  issued  ils  de- 
tailed plan  on  emission  reduction 
ahead  of  this  week’s  special  confer- 
ence at  the  White  House,  where  the 
US  was  expected  to  thrash  out  Its 
own  negotiating  position  for  Kyoto. 
Under  pressure  from  Congress  and 
corporations  to  make  no  commit- 
ment that  could  damage  industry, 
raise  taxes  or  threaten  jobs,  the  US 
had  tried  to  fold  off  the  European 
Union  initiative  as  unrealistic. 

The  US  Is  also  hoping  to  promote 
two  alternative  plans  that  would 
I case  its  own  obligations.  The  first 


would  seek  to  require  developing 
countries  to  pledge  their  own  cuts. 
The  other  is  for  a market  in  trading 
emission  rights  between  polluters, 
so  that  companies  that  had  outper- 
formed their  forget  by  investing  in 
clean  technology  could  "BelT  their 
pollution  credits  to  dirtier  plants. 

• More  than  1,500  of  the  world's 
most  distinguished  scientists  have 
urged  leaders  to  prevent  the  "poten- 
tially devastating  consequences  of 
human-induced  global  warming". 
Their  petition,  supported  by  104  of 
the  138  surviving  recipients  of  sci- 
ence Nobel  prizes,  was  presented  to 
President  Clinton  last  week. 

Comment,  page  14 
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Trigger  happy ...  A crane  moves  automatic  weapons  at  a Melboumfescrapyard,  where  they  were  to  be 
melted  down  after  a deadline  to  turn  In  illegal  arms  for  money  expired  last  week  photograph-,  jerry  galea 

Big  names  duck  Beatrix’s  bash 


Europe  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

IN  A delicate  compromise  between 
regal  pageantry  and  commercial 
values,  the  Treaty  of  Amsterdam 
was  signed  in  the  Burghers  Hall  of 
the  Dutch  royal  palace  in  Amster- 
dam last  week  in  a ceremony  that 
brought  to  mind  the  curious  Sher- 
lock Holmes  case  of  the  dog  that 
failed  to  bark  in  the  night. 

Here  was  a formal  treaty,  signed 
40  years  after  the  European  Com- 
munity's founding  ceremony  in 
Rome,  and  five  years  after  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty.  Once  attested  by  all  15 
member  states,  the  document  will 
be  taken  to  Rome  to  rest  alongside 
those  other  two  grand  treaties  in  the 
archives  of  the  European  project 
So  where  was  everybody? 
Everybody  who  is  anybody,  drat  is. 
Queen  Beatrix  of  the  Netherlands 
was  there.  So  were  her  prime  minis- 
ter and  the  prime  minister  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Jean-Claude  Juncker.  The 
president  of  the  European  Commis- 
sion, tiie  former  Luxembourg  pre- 
mier Jacques  Santer  turned  up,  along 
with  Jos4  Maria  Gil-Robles,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  European  Parliament. 

Valiant  and  honourable  men,  but 
not  quite  of  the  calibre  of  the  absen- 
tees such  as  Germany’s  Helmut 

(Kohl,  France's  Jacques  Chirac  or 
Britain's  Tony  Blair. 

To  be  frank,  what  Brussels  sees  as 
the  broadly  disappointing  outcome 
of  the  Amsterdam  treaty  negotia- 
tions last  June  may  nut  deserve  a 
turnout  of  the  stars.  The  draft  speech 
Santer  had  intended  to  deliver,  until 
he  was  persuaded  it  would  be  ungra- 
cious to  his  Dutch  hosts,  had  meant 
to  criticise  the  tr  eaty  quite  bluntly.  I 
"I  do  not  hide  its  insufficiencies, 
its  weaknesses,  its  great  gaps  — I 


notably  in  the  Held  of  institutional  re- 
form," read  his  draft  speech,  but 
dropped  from  Ills  formal  address.  He 
had  intended  to  go  on  to  say:  "We 
have  drawn  die  lessons  from  Maas- 
tricht — it  has  at  lost  become  indis- 
pensable in  the  eyes  of  all  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  real  concerns  of  our 
citizens."  But  he  dropped  that  bit  too. 

The  weight  of  symbolism  hung 
heavily  upon  Santer,  speaking  in  the 
great  palace  originally  built  as  the 
Amsterdam  town  hall  of  the  17th 
century  Dutch  republic. 

Some  of  the  old  echoes  remain. 

1 like  the  statuary  figure  above  the 
, heads  of  the  assembled  signatories 
to  the  treBty,  which  portrayed  the 
I figure  of  justice,  bearing  not  just  the 
scales  of  justice  but  also  the  tools  of 
punishment;  an  axe,  whips,  staves, 
fearsome  pincers  and  things  that  the 
guide  book  describes  as  “assorted 
implements  of  torture".  As  Santer 
enunciated  the  watered-down  tru- 
isms of  diplo-speak.  he  raised  his 
suffering  eyes  to  the  figure  of  jus- 
tice, and  looked  as  if  some  of  Uiose 
Implements  had  been  used  on  him. 

His  draft  speech  had  been  noth- 
ing but  the  truth.  Amsterdam  pro- 
duced a thin  and  spineless  treaty, 
which  may  be  why  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  quietly  satisfied  with 
it.  Meeting  in  Corfu  in  1994,  the 
European  Council  had  defined  the 
future  task  of  the  Amsterdam  sum- 
mit dearly  enough:  "The  institu- 
tional conditions  for  ensuring  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Union 
must  be  created  at  the  1996  Inter- 
governmental Conference,  which 
for  that  reason  must  take  place  be- 
fore accession  negotiations  begin". 

As  the  strongly  pro-European 
think-tank,  the  European  Policy  Cen- 
tre, commented  immediately  after 
the  Amsterdam  treaty  was  agreed 
last  June:  "By  that  crucial  litmus  test 
die  heads  of  government  totally 
failed  in  their  self-appointed  task.” 

There  was  no  reweighting  of 
votes  within  the  Coundl  of  Ministers 
and  no  reduction  in  the  already  un- 
wieldy number  of  20  commissioners, 
some  of  them  visibly  underem- 
ployed. And  the  pattern  now  seems 
to  be  set  thHt  each  of  the  new  mem- 
bers will  get  their  own  commission- 
ers too.  That  will  mean  26  of  them, 
when  there  is  really  work  for  per- 
haps half  that  number.  Amsterdam 
delivered  some  modest  improve- 
ment in  the  powers  of  the  parlia- 
ment, but  no  real  streamlining  of  the 


Crumbs  from  the  top 
table  fail  to  nourish  UN 


Bickering  poisons  New  Zealand  coalition 


European  institutions,  and  pitifully 
little  extension  of  the  much-vaunted 
plans  for  qualified  majority  votes. 

The  reason  for  that,  however,  was 
the  really  important  change  to 
emerge  from  Amsterdam.  Germany, 
traditionally  the  most  potent  sup- 
porter of  institutional  reforms,  sud- 
denly started  acting  in  the  old 
obstructive  way  that  Britain  per- 
fected over  the  past  decade.  Because 
of  domestic  political  pressure  from 
the  German  provinces.  Kohl  person- 
ally vetoed  most  of  the  proposals  for 
majority  votes,  rather  than  strive  to 
achieve  the  traditional  unanimity.  In 
Kohl's  noweelebrated  visit  to  the 
lavatory  during  the  Amsterdam  hag- 
gling. his  deputy  said  Germany  could 
agree  to  qualified  majority  votes  in 
cultural  matters.  Kohl  came  back, 
drying  his  hands,  and  squashed  that 
agreement  before  he  sat  down. 

Amsterdam  thus  saw  the  moment 
when  Germany  ceased  to  be  the 
conciliatory  and  federalising  bank- 
roller  of  tiie  European  project,  and 
became  strikingly  more  pragmatic 
and  querulous,  if  not  qualifying 
outright  for  Eurosceptic  status.  Cer- 
tainly the  coming  of  the  new  Social- 
ist-led government  in  Paris  hud 
dismayed  Kohl,  and  cast  real  doubt 
over  durability  of  the  Franco- 
German  axis,  the  traditional  loco- 
motive of  the  European  project 

Not  by  coincidence,  this  was  also 
the  moment  when  Germany’s  ever- 
open  wallet  began  to  close.  Ger- 
many now  accounts  for  two-tliirds  of 
the  net  contributions  to  the  $90  bil- 
lion EU  budget  Stretched  by  the  tril- 
lion-doUar  burden  of  absorbing  East 
Germany  throughout  this  decade. 
Kohl  became  Chancellor  Nein. 

But  if  Germany  became  less  con- 
ciliatory at  Amsterdam,  Britan 
became  less  confrontational.  At 
least  in  its  rhetoric,  and  in  some  of 
its  votes  on  reform,  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment said  that  it  wanted  to  be 
part  of  the  solution  in  Europe  rather 
than  part  of  the  problem. 

So  for  all  its  disappointments  as  a 
treaty  to  remodel  and  modernise 
the  Union  ready  for  the  wave  of  new 
entrants,  Amsterdam  signalled  a 
historic  shift  in  the  political  charac- 
ter of  Europe.  But  beyond  the  com- 
mitment to  monetary  union,  and  the 
rather  less  certain  one  to  enlarge- 
ment, nobody  is  sure  what  this  new 
Europe  is  becoming  — which  helps 
to  explain  last  week's  disappointing 
turnout  at  the  signing  party. 


COMMENT 

Ian  Black 

LAMBERTO  D1N1,  the  Italian 
foreign  minister,  was  looking 
gloomy  as  he  cruised  the  corridors 
of  the  United  Nations  lust  week 
searching  in  vain  for  backers  for  his 
country's  bid  for  a seat  at  the 
world’s  top  table. 

He  was  not  cracking  jokes  — and 
certainly  not  the  old  favourite  in 
which  a man  whingrs  in  a pan- 
tomime Italian  accent:  "Germany 
and  Japan  are  going  to  join  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  Why  not  us?  We  lost 
the  war,  too.” 

From  speeches  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, it  is  clear  that  there  is  wide 
support  for  unfreezing  the  status 
quo  to  bring  in  the  vanquished  of 
1945  — now  two  of  the  world's  rich- 
est countries  — and  adding  more 
seats  round  the  table. 

The  UK  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  called  explicitly  for  German 
and  Japanese  accession  and  for  *'a 
balance  between  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  in  a modernised 
Council’’,  but  he  conspicuously 
named  no  other  names. 

This  is  no  mere  detail:  most  Latin 
American  countries  arc-  not  pre- 
pared to  have  Lusopfione  Brazil 
representing  a predominantly  Span- 
ish-speaking continent.  Indin  and 
Pakistan  have  rival  claims,  as  do  In- 
donesia and  Malaysiu.  Africa's  hope- 
fuls — Nigeria.  South  Africa  and 
Egypt — are  all  problematic. 

And  that  is  just  for  starters,  with- 
out the  vexed  question  of  whether 
the  members  of  an  expanded  coun- 
cil. permanent  or  rotating,  should 
, have  a veto.  Vetoes  are  wielded  only 
by  the  United  States.  Russia,  China, 

| France  and  Britain,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Permanent  Five.  (No 
| one  even  dares  ask  wlimher  the 
Europeans  might  share  n sent.) 

UN  insiders  argue  that  expansion 
is  unlikely  this  year.  Some  wonder 
aloud  whether  the  Permanent  Five, 
bottoms  firmly  on  seals,  arc  not 
talking  up  the  issue  mul  inflating  ex- 
pectations. 

Tills  is  irnrt  of  a broader  picture: 
hope  of  radical  change  at  the  UN,  so 
ltigh  a few  months  ago  when  Kofi 
Annan  took  over  as  secretary-general 
from  the  much  (and  in  many  ways 
unfairly)  reviled  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali,  seem  to  be  fading  as  the  size  of 
the  task  ahead  becomes  apparent. 


Mr  Annan  was  followed  to  the*  a I EW  ZEALAJNiris  expenmenr 

sembly  podiuinbyBillClijiton.sft  |\  I with  coalition  government 
ing  many  good  things  about  fe..  ,1  N has  turned  into  a shambles. 
UN's  role  but  also  making  it  da?  ^One  year  after  the  country  switched 
that  the  US's  unpaid  dues  wiD  fom  the  first-past-the-post  system 
forthcoming  only  on  US  terrai  to  the  German  form  of  proportional 
Their  conditions  for  repaymtr  representation,  its  politics  have 

include  writing  off  newly  hatitb  acquired  an  air  of  farce  and  bewil- 


Anthony  Hubbard  In  Wellington 

» | EW  ZEALAND’S  experiment 


US  debt  of  $1.6  billion  and  reducir.. 
the  US  share  of  UN  expenses  fr» 
25  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  wticnr., 
share  of  world  income  is  27  peri 
cent.  I 

So  with  little  prospect  of  joy  K 
tiie  payment  front.  Mr  Annas’, 
other  plans  seem  destined  for  tm: 
ble.  He  has  done  what  he  can. Ini' 
important  parts  of  his  reform  pro- 
gramme require  General  AsscmK 
approval. 

Tanzania's  foreign  minisiH. 
Jaknya  Mrisho  Kikwete.  spoke  k' 
many  in  the  Third  World  when  h 


torn  the  first-past-the-post  system 
to  the  German  form  of  proportional 
representation,  its  politics  have 
acquired  an  air  of  farce  and  bewil- 
derment. 

The  centre-right  coalition  led  by 
two  former  foes  — the  prime  minis- 
ter. Jim  Bolger,  and  the  deputy 
prime  minister,  Winston  Peters  — 
Is  now  profoundly  unpopular.  A 
series  of  scandals  and  spats  has 
slashed  support  for  Mr  Peters's 
New  Zealand  First  (NZF)  party  to 
lor  2 per  cent 

This  in  turn  has  poisoned  the 
senior  coalition  partner,  Mr  Bolgei's 
conservative  National  party.  National 
has  plummeted  in  the  polls,  putting 
i Sir  Bolger’s  leadership  under  serl- 


64-year-otd  man  refused  kidney  dia- 
lysis. While  Mr  English  said  the 
issue  was  a decision  for  doctors  to 
make,  Mr  Henare  said  it  showed  the  i 
whole  system  was  faulty.  ' 

There  is  now  mounting  panic  and 
mounting  dissension.  As  jenny 
Bloxhara,  who  earlier  resigned  as 
NZFs  vice-president,  said  in  de- 
fence of  the  right  of  party  MPs  to 
speak  out:  “We  are  down  to  1.9  per 
cent  in  the  polls  — what  have  we 
got  to  lose?" 

Fifteen  of  NZFs  17  MPs  are  new 
to  parliament,  and  they  often  appear 
lost.  TUkoroirangi  Morgan  caused 
the  first  scandal,  before  the  tradi- 
tional honeymoon  period  for  a new 
government  had  even  begun.  It  was 


called  the  proposals  for  a leaw*J\  ous  threat  'Hie  matey  embrace  of 
bureaucracy  a “basis  for  discussion1  j’n  the  two  politicians  now  threatens  to 
but  argued  that  the  emphasis  shout  strangle  them  both. 


be  put  on  development  projects. 

Vested  interests  are  hard  to  shift 
long-overdue  plans  tci  slim  downtb 
department  for  public  information 
for  example,  are  encountering  opp 
silion  from  the  Group  of  77,  whose 
a hidden  US  hand  behind  a propo- 
nls  which  genuinely  aims  to  mak-  i 
the  institution  more  effective. 

The  Nurtlt-Soulli  divide  sccith1 
he  widening.  As  Mary  Robinson  en- 
barks  on  the  novel  mission  o!  tit 
UN’s  firel  commissioner  for  humc 
rights,  Malaysia’s  Mahathir  M:- 
hanuui  wants  to  rewrite  the  Univff 
sal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights i 
take  account  of  cultural  difference 

On  another  front.  UN  pesedmy 
ing,  a staple  of  the  immediate  pot.1 
cold-war  years,  is  stilt  reeling  &«••/ 
the  ttebflcle  in  Somalia  and  a mhK' 
record  in  Bosnia. 

The  net  impression  is  that  the  W 
can  be  steadied  by  a firm  haod  k 
the  tiller  under  Mr  Annan's  ate*®* 
ship,  but  it  looks  unlikely  to  » 
very  far.  . 

It  is  a truism  that  the  UN  is  oaf 
ns  effective  ns  its  members  want 
to  be.  Not  nil  185  are  equally  giuRf 
of  not  trying  hard  enough-  But™ 
plans  being  laid  for  a MiUcnwtt 
assembly  after  the  non-event  oJ  w 
50lh  anniversary  two  yeara 
would  be  useful  if  everyone  -WJ 
the  US  downwards  — woulc I ■J® 
that  greater  effort  fa 
support  the  only  United  NaW® 
we’ve  got 


Mr  Peters,  a populist  turned 
kingmaker  after  NZF  won  13  per 
rent  of  the  vote  at  last  October's 
election,  has  suffered  two  huge  de- 
feats In  recent  weeks.  Last  month 
raters  overwhelmingly  rejected  — 
by  92  per  cent  to  a referendum  — 
his  proposal  for  a compulsory 
superannuation  scheme. 

Earlier,  a commission  of  inquiry 
found  that  Mr  Peters  had  no  evi- 
dence to  back  his  accusation  that 
large  companies  were  practising  tax 
frasion.  The  Winebox  affair,  so 


US  death  row  inspected 

Ed  Vulllamy  in  Washington  |' 


THE  United  States  is  being  put 
under  the  kind  of  scrutiny  by 
the  United  Nations  that  it  usually 
urges  for  other  countries  as  an  in- 
ternational team  investigating  its 
use  of  the  death  penalty  toured  the 
South  last  week. 

The  UN  inquiry  is  being  led  by 
Bacre  Ndiaye,  a leading  human 
rights  investigator  from  Senegal.  He 
is  the  second  such  UN  monitor  of, 
the  US.  The  first  was  on  racism  in 
1992.  Like  his  predecessor,  Mr 
Ndiaye  was.  initially  welcomed  by 
the  administration,  which  approved 
his  tour  last  year,  and  lie  was  ex- 
pecting to  meet  senior  politicians. 

Requests  were  made  to  meet 
President  Clinton  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent A1  Gore.  Mr  Ndiaye  says  he- 
was  especially  eager  to  meet  the 
attorney-general,  Janet  Reno,  and 


nnnW  ihp  first  few  days  of  Ws  tflM  V.  time.  Quarrelling  inside  NZF 

viSf  orisons  and  trying  to  I**  5JTt0  a head  late  last  month  while 

li&nsM?  NdiSelU  to  1)4  overseas.  Neil  Klrton 

mffSfktfs*  t®»  J^wd  a feUow  NZF  MP,  cabinet 
mlurPMmpn  and  no  senators.  Delamere,  of  lying. 

“JSJLW  J uN  Wtf  u *en  ^ssed  the  floor  of  the 

T 5, vote  with  the  opposition. 

to  point  t,  .Vgtfn  duns*  Mr  Klrton  has  become  some- 
aye  was  I JjWjfa.loose  cannon  9ince  being 

Shat  politick  *kd  as  associate  health  minister 
lon*-rurmtog  dispute  over 

“f  2258ation  ^ National’s  health 

tuUo  ' Si*,  am  English.  He  also 

Rights  which  ur£  J^"18  there  has  been  a cover-up 
on  Human  faghts. Jen the  winding-back  of  odometere 


revealed  that  while  working  for  a 
state-funded  Maori  television  sta- 
tion before  he  became  an  MP,  Mr 
Morgan  spent  NZ$4,000  in  ex- 
penses on  clothing,  including  $89 
on  a pair  of  boxer  shorts.  “Tuku’s 
underpants*  caused  an  uproar,  and 
continue  to  flutter  as  an  emblem  of 
greed  and  ineptitude. 

Some  of  his  fellow  Maori  MPs 
have  adopted  a self-styled  “warrior" 
approach  to  politics,  and  frightened 
the  other  half  of  Mr  Peters's  power 
base  — the  pakeha  (white)  pension- 
ers. And  Mr  Peters  himself  got  into 
an  undignified  fracas  in  a parliamen- 
tary corridor  earlier  this  year  with  a 
redneck  National  party  MP,  John 
Banks. 


Now  Mr  Peters's  support  in  his 
flagship  electorate  of  Tauranga  has 
collapsed.  His  electorate  campaign 
chairman.  Roly  Hammond,  resigned 
in  protest  at  the  Maori  MPs’  "antics’’. 

All  this  has  rubbed  off  on  the  Na- 
tional party,  which  also  has  its  own 
problems.  Christine  Fletcher,  a min- 
ister outside  cabinet,  resigned  last 
month  and  called  for  Mr  Bolger’s 
head.  The  main  question  now  is 
when  the  coup  will  be  staged. 

All  these  ructions  within  govern- 
ment have  deepened  disenchant- 
ment with  the  new  electoral  system, 
known  as  Mixed  Member  Propor- 
tional (MMP).  Voters  chose  it  in 
reaction  to  the  broken  promises  of 
Labour  and  National,  who  since  1984 


have  carried  out  a thorough-going 
Thatcherite  reform  of  the  economy. 

Mr  Petera,  sacked  from  Mr  Bol- 
ger'a  National  cabinet  in  1992,  took 
his  new  party  to  power  by  campaign- 
ing against  political  treachery.  He 
stands  accused  of  the  very  same 
thing:  before  the  election  he  vowed 
to  “get  rid"  of  the  National  party.  He 
is  now  their  coalition  partner. 

Defenders  of  MMP  argue  that  the 
trouble  lies  not  with  the  system  but 
the  country’s  politicians.  Yet  most 
voters  cannot  disentangle  the  two. 

Now  Mr  Bolger,  in  a desperate 
attempt  to  shore  up  hi9  crumbling 
administration,  has  launched  a new 
rightwiug  initiative  for  further  pri- 
vatisation. It  is  "springtime"  in  New 
Zealand,  he  said  (his  monlli,  and 
time  for  renewal.  For  his  govern- 
ment, however,  there  seems  no  end 
to  the  woes  of  winter. 


Peters;  his  support  Hub  collapsed  I 

Mnved  after  the  crate  in  which  I 
^gedly  Incriminating  documents  , 
found,  has  been  a long- 
running  Peters  campaign, 

, Mr  Peters's  problems  are  begin- 
to  rile  Mr  Bolger.  Speaking 
"tor  mounting  strife  within  NZF, 

1 Mr  Bolger  said  that  the  coalition 
had  to  be  seen  to  be  listening  to  the 
electorate,  "which  is  very  clearly 
*Stop  the  nonsense,  get  on 
with  the  job’1’. 

The  "noifaense"  has  persisted  for 


I -"  ice***ii  ^ding-back  of  odometere 

member  stat  fP  nirWnS®*^ ! .hmrted  cars  — an  accusation 
national  comenMnOTW^  getaj  by  Mr  DebuSre,  who  re- 

3$TB£d  the  US£il  Customs mMeter. 

SSTw chiS,  to  Mr;  Peter*  ;psrty' 


second,  after  China,  In  & 
the  death  penalty.  1 ^ 

Washington  Po*V 


Wherever 

The  standard  of  healthcare  varies  enormously  from  country  to  country  - as  does  the  cost. 

But  wherever  you  are.  you  can  enjoy  quality  healthcare  without  the  wait,  the  worry  and  the  cost 
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to  support  you. 
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The  U'wa  people  of  Colombia  have  a way  of  life  devoted  to  keeping 
the  planet  alive.  For  them,  the  prospect  of  international  oil  companies 
drilling  their  land  portends  the  end  of  the  world.  John  Vidal  reports 

A tribe’s  suicide  pact 


guardwn  waiy 


THE  U'wa  are  one  of  South  America's 
more  remote  and  mystical  people. 
They  have  lived  in  the  foothills  and 
cloudforests  of  the  Andes  in  northeast  Colom- 
bia since,  they  believe,  the  world  began,  and  I 
had  almost  no  contact  with  the  outside  world 
until  40  years  ago.  And  in  all  that  time,  in  all  | 
their  immense  oral  history,  there  is  no  record 
of  them  ever  having  fought  outsiders  or  each  | 
other,  of  them  causing  any  pollution,  or  of 
them  taking  anything  that  was  not  always  | 
theirs.  Yet  now,  this  retiring,  self-governing 
society,  which  believes  that  it  exists  only  to  j 
keep  the  world  in  harmony,  faces  certain 
apocalypse  because  of  the  inroads  made  into 
their  lands  by  British  and  United  States  oil 
companies. 

To  reach  the  small  U'wa  communities  up  in 
the  mountains,  you  have  to  leave  the  Colom- 
bian plains,  ford  several  rivers  and  then  follow 
the  tracks  that  lead  up  to  the  fields  cleared 
from  the  forest  35  years  ago  by  eolonist  farm- 
ers. There,  you  must  wait  for  several  days  on 
the  edge  of  the  U’wa's  territory,  hoping  to 
gain  the  trust  of  their  spiritual  leaders.  If  and 
when  that  trust  is  given,  there  is  another  long 
hike  through  hog,  bush  and  jungle  until  you  i 
come  to  a near-vertical  50U-melre  escarpment 
cliff.  You  then  follow  the  mountain  streams  up  I 
the  cliff,  led  by  machete  and  luminous  blue,  i 
handkerchief-sized  butterflies.  Occasionally,  I 
tlie  sun  breaks  through  the  canopy,  but 
mostly  there  is  no  sense  of  o world  beyond. 
Exhausted,  scratched  and  bitten,  you  finally 
emerge  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Clouds  hang  like 
smoke  on  the  valley  sides  below.  Behind  you, 
the  great  Cobaria  river  snakes  away  to  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  Basin;  to  the  north 
is  Venezuela  and  the  ever-rising  hills  leading 
up  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Cocuy  and  Us 
snow-topped  peaks. 

In  precolonial  days,  the  U'wa  ranged  across 
an  area  the  size  of  Wales;  today,  most  of  the 
few  thousand  people  who  remain  have  re- 
treated to  the  mountains  to  preserve  their  cul- 
ture in  the  face  of  incursions  by  white  settlers. 
Their  100,000-heclare  designated  territory  is 
just  10  per  cent  of  their  ancestral  lands.  It  Is  a 
remote  place,  far  Irani  die  cities,  the  drug  and 
oil  economies,  and  the  guerrilla  warfare  that  is 
now  tearing  lowland  Colombia  apait. 

An  old  man.  a string  bag  on  his  shoulder 
and  with  hands  coloured  orange  trom  pulping 
fruit,  beckons  us  from  the  edge  of  his  banana 
patch  and  calls  with  a monkey  yelp  to  his 
Spanish-speaking  son,  Betencaro.  Betencaro 
is  a tubby,  Pan-likc  figure,  with  the  softest  of 
handshakes  and  the  eagerness  of  a child.  The 
400m  walk  through  the  forest  to  his  house 
takes  an  hour  as  he  stops  every  few  yards  to 
show  us  his  world.  This  is  what  we  eat,"  he 
says.  He  bends  down,  picks  and  strips  a plant, 
exposes  Us  heart  and  offers  it  "Here  Is  a 
plate* — he  picks  off  a leaf,  bends  it  four  ways 
like  macram^,  and  pierces  the  corners  with  a 
hard,  spiky  grass.  This  root  is  a medicine  for 
the  stomach  . . . Here,  taste  this,  it's  an  anaes- 
thetic” — it  leaves  my  mouth  numb  within 
seconds.  He  calls  to  the  birds  and  the  frogs, 
and  shows  us  where  the  aphrodisiacal  honey 
comes  from. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  forest  that  Beten- 
caro and  the  U’wa  do  not  use.  These  berries 
make  soap;  that  fungus  (he  points  to  a tree) 
lights  fires.  He  makes  furniture  with  this 
creeper,  bags  from  that  Here's  a vine  good 
for  bow  strings.  This  Is  where  the  cuchi-cuchi 
(monkeys)  live;  where  the  birds  collect 
We  eat  bark  and  berry,  root,  tuber,  bean, 
fruit  and  leaf.  Betencaro  is  laughing  his  head 
off,  beaming  at  his  sufficiency.  Everything  in 
tills  cloudy  Garden  of  Eden  is  useful  to  him. 
Except  for  one  plant  with  a small  white  flower, 
j "Hah,"  he  says,  tearing  it  up  by  the  root  and 
/ throwing  it  to  the  forest  floor  as  if  he  were  a 
National  Trust  gardener  finding  ground  elder. 
"The  Christians  brought  that.  It  promises 
everything,  but  it's  useless." 

We  reach  his  house,  which,  like  his  father's, 
is  surrounded  by  a chaos  of  coca  bushes,  ba- 
nanas and  fruit  trees.  Betencaro  regrets  that  i 


he  cannot  invite  us  in  because,  he  days,  we 
will  upset  the  gods  who  determine  his  every 
action  and  thought.  He  would  have  to  get  a 
u'erfiiotyo  (U’wa  spiritual  leader)  to  breathe  on  1 
our  clothes,  to  purify  us  and  to  prevent  our  I 
culture  from  contaminating  his  home.  So  we 
sit  outside  and  talk  of  the  one  thing  that  Is 
occupying  U'wa  minds.  Oil. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  kilometres  to  the 
east,  where  the  Cobaria  river  spills  first 
through  the  state  of  Arauca  before  moving  on 
to  a landlocked  floodplain,  is  the  Caflo  Limon 
oilfield.  It  is  one  of  the  world's  largest,  with 
more  than  1,200  million  barrels  of  oil,  and  it 
earns  Colombia  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a year.  The  oilfield  is  licensed  to  the  US 
oil  corporation  Occidental  (Oxy),  which  is  in 
equal  partnership  with  the  Anglo-Dutch  cop 
poration,  Shell.  Ecopetrol,  Colombia’s  state  oil 
company,  lias  a smaller  share. 

The  diametrically  opposed  worlds  of  the 
U'wa  and  the  petrol  companies  — of  consum- 
erism and  mysticism,  of  corporations  and  the 
self-sufficient  — are  dashing  terribly  in  South 
America,  and  especially  in  Colombia.  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  which  are  set  to  displace  the 
Middle  East  as  the  preferred  source  of  US  oil. 

Where  the  U'wa  depend  on  the  natural  in- 
accessibility of  their  habitat  to  protect  their 
culture,  these  oil  companies  protect  their 
5,000-hcctare  holding  with  3m-liigh  coils  of 
razor  wire  and  miles  of  steel  fences.  Oxy  and 
Shell  pay  a "war  tax"  of  $1  per  barrel  (about 
$180,000  a day)  to  pay  for  the  protection  of 
the  Colombian  army  front  the  escalating 
guerrilla  war. 

At  Cano  limon  we  are  met  by  nervous- 
looking  young  men  with  machine  guns  who 
spend  their  days  in  concrete  pillboxes  or  in  a 
bullet-splattered  guard  post.  Oxy  representa- 
tives are  waiting  lor  us.  too.  Even  so,  it  takes 
us  half  an  hour  and  five  radio  and  mobile  tele- 
phone calls  to  pass  through  three  sets  of  secu- 
rity gates  into  a manicured  colonial  compound 
that  would  do  justice  to  Club  Mediterraifoe. 
There  are  swimming  pools,  athletic  tracks, 
tennis  and  racket  courts,  gymnasia,  restau- 
rants. a hospital,  helicopter  pads,  shops. 
Everything  must  be  brought  in  from  outside 
to  cater  for  the  150  oilworkcrs  who  live  here 
for  months  at  a stretch,  not  daring  to  leave  for 
fear  of  being  shot  or  kidnapped  by  the  com- 
peting armies  of  guerrillas.  It  is  like  a war 
zone  mixed  with  a holiday  camp. 

Photographs  and  images  on  the  walls  cele- 
brate speed,  power  and,  above  all,  the  triumph 
of  oil  production  and  the  companies'  domina- 
tion of  nature.  This  river  has  been  straight- 
ened, millions  of  tonnes  of  earth  have  been 
moved,  lakes  filled  in,  new  ones  formed.  This 
is  the  great  pipeline  that  crosses  the  moun- 
tains to  export  the  oil. 


AT  THEIR  current  rate  of  output.  Shell 
and  Oxy  have  only  about  10  years'  ex- 
ploitation left  of  the  Caflo  Limon,  and 
with  the  end  in  sight  for  this  fabulously  prof- 
itable field,  they  are  searching  for  new  sites. 
They  have  been  licensed  by  the  Colombian 
government  to  explore  and  exploit  a large 
block  of  land  called  Samor£.  The  problem  is 
that  Samor£  Includes  a sizeable  part  of  the 
U'wa's  existing,  and  much  of  their  ancestral, 
territory. 

The  companies  have  already  spent  $16  mik 
lion  on  seismic  studies,  which  revealed  that 
Sam or^  holds  as  much  oil  as  Caflo  Union.  But 
for  the  U’wa,  any  incursion  on  to  their  terri- 
tory would  be  devastating,  and  their  response 
is  categorical;  if  and  when  Shell  and  Oxy 
move  in  to  their  mountains,  the  tribal  leaders 
say  that  many  U'wa  will  throw  themselves  off 
a high  cliff  called  The  Cliff  Of  Death  in  an  act 
of  mass  ritual  suicide.  For  the  U'wa,  this 
would  be  a positive  act  — better  to  die  with 
both  dignity  and  culture  intact,  they  say,  than 
to  see  their  world  torn  apart. 

Mass  ritual  suicide  is  part  of  the  U'wa  cul- 
ture. The  tribe's  oral  history  recounts  how  in 
the  16th  century  one  large  U'wa  community, 
in  retreat  from  the  Spaniards,  came  to  The 
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Cliff  Of  Death.  AH  U'wa  territory  is  consul-  j 
eretl  sacred,  but  there  are  some  areas.  I In- 
diff  included,  where  no  one  may  go.  U'wa  his-  1 
tory  relates  (hat,  faced  with  being  lonvci  to  I 
move  on  to  this  forbidden  land,  the  tribe  put  1 
their  children  in  clay  pots  and  cast  (hem  off 
the  cliff  before  leaping  backwards  after  them.  1 
If  the  U'wa  carry  out  their  (hreal,  they  will  go 
back  to  The  Cliff  Of  Death. 

For  the  government,  (he  U'wa's  decision  is 
a "philosophical  dilemma"  that  is  threatening 
to  become  an  international  incidenl,  accord- 
ing to  Rodrigo  Villamizar,  Hie  disgraced 
former  minister  of  mines  and  petrol  who  re- 
signed in  August  following  a corruption  scan- 
dal. James  Niehaus,  vice-president  of  Oxy 
Worldwide  Production  ill  California,  calls  it 
“tragic".  'Hie  U'wa  say  it  would  be  tile  end  of 
the  world,  and  the  people  of  Colombia  are  hor- 
rified. On  a recent  trip  to  Ixmdou,  Villninizar 
said,  “My  son  nsks  me,  ‘Daddy,  art*  you  going 
to  make  the  Indians  jump  off  the  cliff?’.” 

Colombia's  constitution  requires  it  to  pro- 
tect its  84  tribes  of  indigenous  peoples,  hut 
the  country  has  an  equal  duly  to  develop  Its 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  circle  is 
impossible  to  square  because  the  U'wa  do  not 
want  financial  recompense,  development  or 
anything  that  the  state  or  the  neo-liberal  econ- 
omy can  offer.  They  want  to  be  left  alone,  like 
the  Kogui  tribe  in  the  nortli  of  the  country, 
which  has  withdrawn  from  all  contact  with 
white  society.  The  U'wa  way  of  life  is  not  nego- 
tiable, they  say.  It  is  the  ultimate  peaceful 
protest 

But  there  are  billions  of  dollars  at  stake, 
and  oil  is  now  Colombia's  main  export.  The 
U’wa  are  semi-autonomous,  and  their  lands 
are  protected,  but  they  do  not  own  the  mineral 
rights.  Colombia's  highest  constitutional 
court  ruled  in  February  that  Occidental  and 
the  government  were  guilty  of  violating  the 
fundamental  right  of  consultation  with  the 
U'wa,  and  were  threatening  their  ethnic,  cul- 
tural, social  and  economic  identity.  Within 
weeks,  however,  the  higher  administrative 
court  effectively  overruled  this  verdict  and  re- 
instated tiie  Oxy/Shell  mining  permit  The 
current  legal  position  is  that  the  Samort  oil- 
field can  now  be  developed  whenever  Shell 
and  Oxy  decide  to  move  In.  The  result  is  a 
I tense  political  stand-off,  with  the  companies 
and  the  government  believing  that  they  can 
I still  persuade  the  U'wa  to  accept  oil  develop- 
ment on  their  land. 

“No  one  has  encountered  a case  like  tills 
before,"  says  Eduardo  Munoz-Goraez,  minis- 


ter  in  tin-  Columbian  embassy  iu  IjoiuIoii.  “We 
can't  afford  uni-  person  euinmitliiig  suicide.' 

< Jxy'n  stance  is  limit-  hardline.  The  milk 
threat  is  little  more  Ilian  a gesture,  "a  threat', 
says  f.emrdo  Vargas,  an  Oxy  community- 
relations  officer  in  Arauca.  Besides,  says  the 
corporation,  tin-re  is  no  written  evidenced 
tin*  U'wa  .suicides  in  the  I6lh  century.  The 
U'wa  are  not  going  to  jump."  says  Vargas .T  f 
will  commit  suicide  myself  first.  I know  them. 
Suicirii*  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  U'wa.  j 
They  have  allowed  thniisc-lvcs  to  get  cor- 
nered. One  of  Ihc  problems  of  their  cultures 
that  I hey  do  not  agree  amongst  tliemseiw*  | 
Everyone  is  completely  individualistic."  . 

Bill  who,  exactly,  has  Oxy  been 
Vargas  claims  that  the  corporation  has  bm 
iu  eonliimnl  "negotiation"  and  Talks"  wOn  tne 
U'wa  since  the  application  was  made  in 
Tile  U'wa,  lie  says,  were  on  the  point \ot sign- 
ing an  agreement  as  late  ns  1993.  he  cans  ^ 

I hem  his  friends.  . 1 

'Hie  reality  is  that  Oxy  lias  talked  to  m 
one  small,  geographically  isolated  U’wa  grwjP 
on  n consistent  basis,  and  all  of  them  are.mfff 
or  less  integrated  with  white  society,  if  living  ® 
liovcrty.  The  corporation  has  talked  to  no 
tual  leaders  and  has  never  visited  the  in 
U'wa  communities  or  power  centres.  Oav 
people  in  a community  of  several  thou*®  ; 
seem  prepared  to  say  that  they  want  the  o 
come.  All  five  have  connections  with  w 
Only  one  of  them  speaks  U’wa,  and  four  uve 
towns, 

In  May.  these  five  were  the  "V)™  C2JJ 
nity  representatives''  at  a meeting  in  Bogo 
discuss  the  situation  with  a group  of  saw  !* 

Also  there  were  senior  Oxy  ejtecuhvjv 
government-paid  anthropologist,  tael re, 
dent  of  the  state  oil  company  Ecopew 
three  9tate  ministers  — of  mines,  intent? ' , 
environment  The  five  "U'wa  represents^ 
signed  a document  stating  that  they 
favour  of  oil  exploitation  with  certain  nre 
sions:  protection  of  the  environment^, 
programmes  and  “sustainable  developu^j. 

When  pressed  recently,  however,  0P„  & 
that  she  Is  “hot  exactly"  in  favour.Q<_jf« 
ploitation  on  U’wa  land.  She  sees  here»» 
someone  trying  to  find  a solution,^®  . j 
conflict  , 

Only  one  or  two  outsiders  naye 
given  foil  access  to  the  main  U’wa  » 
tips  nnit  thp  wedhaiva  • Alin  OsbOrQ*  fr • ■ ^ 


ties  and  the  wedhafya.  Ann, 
ford  university  anthropologist. 
Colombia  in  1958  when  she 
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'Oil  companies  have  always  got  what  they  wanted  by  taking  advantage  of  others1  weaknesses.  This  time  it  is  not  working’ 
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twenties  and  spent  more  than  10  years  with 
the  U'wa  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  and  helped 
in  the  tribe's  fight  to  secure  its  territory. 

Osborn  died  in  1988,  but  her  life's  work  is 
two  books  describing  a complex,  mystical 
society  rooted  in  ritual  and  myth,  and  led  by 
the  purest  in  the  tribe,  the  elected  wedhafya. 
The  U'wa,  says  Osborn,  attach  a spiritual  value 
to  everything.  They  believe  that  they  are  the 
centre  of  a living  earth  and  that  they  perpetu- 
ate all  life  by  protecting  it  Echoing  James 
Lovelock's  Gaia  theory  and  radical  science 
that  proposes  that  the  earth  is  holistically  a 
living  organism,  the  U’wa  say  everything  — 
from  land,  tree  and  rock  to  river,  sky  and  place 
— Is  alive  and  therefore  sacred. 

The  U'wa  protect  the  land  not  just  in  the 
strict  environmental  sense  that  they  never 
waste,  pollute  or  take  more  than  the  land  can 
bear,  but  also  in  ritual  chant  and  dance. 
Rather  as  the  Australian  Aboriginals  have 
their  songlines,  so  the  U'wa  daily  sing  the 
world  info  creation  by  reciting  their  myths 
and  their  place  names.  They  keep  the  world 
alive  by,  literally,  singing  it  The  birds,  too, 
create  places  by  chanting  the  names  of  foe 
areas  they  fly  over.  Everything,  said  Osborn, 
that  the  U'wa  do  or  think  is  focused  to  “pro- 
tect and  continue  life". 

OSBORN  describes  a world  bound  by 
Its  environment.  The  traditional  U'wa 
Btill  practise  swidden  agriculture, 
moving  up  from  foe  lower  slopes  to  higher 
ones  according  to  the  season,  Their  many  dif- 
ferent myths  are  performed  seasonally,  ac- 
companied by  rituals  led  by  the  wedhafya.  | 
Although  the  tribe  has  barely  enough  land  for 
everyone  in  the  reservation,  it  is  largely  an 
unchanging  world,  in  stark  contrast  to  what 
U'wa  leaders  refer  to  as  the  “ever-changing" 
nature  of  white  society. 

And  as  part  of  their  cosmology,  the  U'wa 
world  above  is  mirrored  below  foe  earth.  In 
this  inverted  universe  live  shadow  people, 
alter  egos  of  those  living  on  the  surface.  Here 
In  the  underworld,  the  sun  rises  in  the  west 
and  sets  In  the  east  Tn  psychological  terms," 
wrote  Osborn,  "this  relates  with  the  world  of 
the  psyche  and  the  different  levels  of  the  con- 
scious and  unconscious." 

The  sense  of  mystery  is  everywhere.  On 
reaching  puberty,  young  U'wa  women  put  on 
bead-dresses,  or  cocaras,  made  of  giant  leaves 
from  which  they  can  see  only  through  a small 
slit  in  the  front.  They  wear  them  until  some- 
one asks  to  marry  them,  which  can  take  four 
or  more  yeare.  Then  there  are  the  12  menhirs, 
ffreat  standing  stones  like  those  at  Stone- 
henge, which  Osborn  believed  were  the  pil- 
fers of  the  U'wa's  spiritual  world.  U'wa  myth 
says  that  when  the  last  one  falls,  the  world 
ends.  Only  two  still  stand. 

But  what  about  oil?  Osborn  doesnft  men- 
tion it,  hut  the  U'wa  say  they  have  always  had ; 
a word  for  it  — ruiria.  "For  them,  it  is  the 
blood  of  Mother  Earth,  the  veins  of  the  land," 
says  Edgar  Mendez,  an  anthropologist  who 
has  worked  with  the  U'wa  for  two  years.  'The, 
evasion  of  another  world  into  their  territory 
shove  or  below  ground  — is 'death.  To  ex- 
tract it  would  tear  their  spiritual  world  apart" 

, We  return  from  the  mountains,  stumbling 
111  the  dark,  haring  barely  been  granted  ac- 
cess to  the  U'wa's  main  communities.  Pep6,  a 
semi-pet  coypu,  is  being  grilled  over  wood  by 
a lowland  U’wa  family  that  farms  an  old 
colonist  ranch.  Beriehd  Kubar’uWa,  president 
the  traditional  U'wa  council,  swings  in  a 


hammock  with  a child.  In  his  pocket,  he  lias  a 
“clock"  insect  that  whistles  on  the  U'wa  hour. 
“We  had  lots  of  hours  before  the  Spanish 
came,"  he  quips. 

Berichd  is  weary.  The  communities  will 
die,”  he  sighs.  “We  can't  give  permission  to 
develop  oil.  You  can't  sell  Mother  Moon.  We 
don't  even  sell  our  timber  or  cattle,  so  why 
would  we  want  to  try  to  sell  the  blood  of 
Mother  Earth?  For  us,  the  earth  is  sacred:  it  is 
not  for  violation,  exploitation  or  negotiation;  it 
is  to  be  cared  for,  to  be  conserved.  The  gov- 
ernment will  sit  down  with  us  to  see  how  we 
can  live  with  Oxy  and  their  oil  exploration  in 
our  territory,  without  our  culture  being  de- 
stroyed. But  for  us,  this  is  impossible.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  sun  And  the  moon  only  work 
with  the  earth  because  she  has  blood. 

If  you  take  out  the  blood,  ihen  you  damage 
the  earth  and  cause  imbalance.” 

Earlier  this  year,  Berichd  and  Mendez  were 
flown  to  California  by  a small  US  environmen- 
tal group  to  confront  top  Oxy  executives  at 
their  headquarters.  Berichd  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  studied  It  for  many  hours, 
and  then  searched  and  sang  his  traditional 
songs  to  understand  what  his  history  had  to 
say.  He  told  the  oilmen  how  the  earth  is  con- 
nected to  the  sun  and  the  moon.  There  is  no 
sense  that  they  understood. 

The  U'wa  believe  that  they  are  doomed  be- 
cause to  extract  the  oil  would  be  to  drain  the 
earth  of  its  blood.  They  are  prepared  to  die  for 
their  beliefs,  but  they  are  also  Increasingly 
aware  that,  in  cold,  practical  terma,  the  effec- 
tive end  of  their  tribe  is  more  likely  be  caused 
by  the  guerrilla  warfare  that  accompanies  the 
oil  industry  in  Colombia.  They  will  have  no 
earthly  way  of  defending  themselves. 

.On  July  1,  war  nearly  came  to  the  U'wa  liv- 
ing in  the  small  community  of  Casa  Roja.  At 
9am,  a column  of  30  armed  men  came  up  the 
track,  the  first  guerrillas  seen  in  the  area.  A 
military  patrol  was  waiting  for  them.  Two  peo- 
ple died  In  a brief  firelight  that  ended  when  a 
plane  dropped  four  bombs  within  metres  of 
the  houses.  An  U'wa  villager,  Yaquie,  shows 
us  die  bullet  holes  in  three  of  her  walls.  "If  oil 
comes,  there  will  be  more  of  this,"  she  says. 
"It  is  Inevitable.  We  will  die." 

Yaquie  and  the  other  U’wa  base  their  fears 
• on  what  has  happened  in  other  oilfields,  espe- 
cially the  Caflo  limon  field.  A recent  report  — 
prepared  by  local  unions,  churches,  indige- 
, nous  and  human-rights  groups  — documents 
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the  reality  of  life  in  the  Caflo  Limon  since  oil 
was  exploited.  Just  15  years  ago,  this  was  a 
sleepy,  under-populated  frontier  land,  but  the 
oilfield  attracted  ten9  of  thousands  of  dis- 
placed people,  who  flooded  into  the  area  in 
search  of  work.  With  them  came  two  full 
mobile  brigades  of  the  Colombian  army,  paid 
for  by  Shell  and  Oxy,  who  are  accused  of 
atrocities  by  Amnesty  International  and 
Colombian  human-rights  groups. 

Oil  has  also  attracted,  like  flics  to  the  oint- 
ment, the  well-armed  ELN  mid  FARC,  Colom- 
bia's two  main  guerrilla  groups.  Also  In  the 
area  are  shadowy,  pro-government  para- 
military death  squads  paid  for  unofficially  by 
the  military  or  the  police.  An  estimated  6/JOn 
people  in  Arauca  now  survive  by  murder,  kid- 
napping and  extortion. 

Hie  militarisation  of  the  area  has  developed 
into  a feudal  war.  Government  records  note 
that,  in  the  past  year,  there  have  been  38 
assassinations,  18  massacres,  31  incidents  of 
torture.  44  kidnappings,  151  illegal  det- 
entions, 380  incidents  of  harassment.  150  dis- 
placements of  people,  and  one  disappearance. 
A judicial  investigation  documents  further 
murders,  illegal  detentions  and  human  rights 
abuses.  Few*  believe  these  figures  cover  even 
half  the  atrocities  that  have  taken  place. 

THE  government,  the  oil  companies  and 
the  local  authorities  say  the  war  is  esca- 
lating. The  600km  oil  pipeline — paid  for 
by  Shell  and  Oxy  and  operated  by  Ecopetrol  — 
that  starts  in  Caflo  Limon  and  takes  more  than 
half  of  Colombia's  oil  to  the  Caribbean  coast 
has  been  bombed  and  mined  473  times  since  it 
was  completed  in  1986.  There  were  47  attacks 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1997  alone.  The  1.5 
million  barrels  of  oil  spilt  In  the  bombings  have 
caused  "irreparable  pollution"  to  the  environ- 
ment says  Oxy.  Put  together,  they  constitute 
the  sixth-largest  oil  spUJ  in  history.  Many  oil 
workers  have  been  killed.  Ominously,  says  the 
company,  the  ELNandFARC  are  now  working 
I together  against  them. 

The  ecological  and  social  situation  is  dis- 
turbing, too.  Local -unions  and  churches  have 
documented  the  side-effects  of  oil  exploitation 
in  the  region.  These  include  invasion  of  land, 
pollution  of  the  air,  rivers  and  soil,  the  loss  of 
sacred  lakes,  birdlife,  land  degradation  and 
climatic  changes.  With  these  ecological  prob- 
lems have  come  social  disintegration  — pros- 
titution, drugs,  alcoholism,  malnutrition, 
delinquency  and  divisions  in  society.  The  no- 
madic Guahibos,  the  only  indigenous  group 
living  in  the  nrea  when  the  oilmen  came,  have 
been  reduced  to  begging. 

“Life  was  tranquil  before  die- oil,"  says  the 
report,  which  was  carried  out  on  the  U’wa’s  be- 
half. “Today . . . people  are  forgetting  the  basic 
principles  of  togetherness  and  are  unable  to 
adapt . . . With  die  contamination  of  the  land 
has  come  cultural  and  spiritual  contamination.'* 
This  puts  Oxy  in  a dilertima.  While  itneeds 
to  keep  tile  international  community  and  the 
global  financial  markets  abreast  of  production 
delays  and  problems  with  the  guerrillas,  it  has 
to  present  a different  face  to  the  Colombian 
people  when  asked  if- it  will  bring  a similar 
destabilisation  of  Baciety  in  Samord,  and  espe- 
■ daily1  U'wa  territory,  if  it  begins  oil  production 


there.  Rather  than  accept  any  responsibility 
for  the  chaos,  Oxy  claims  to  be  a "good  neigh- 
bour", and  points  to  the  social  and  financial 
initiatives  it  has  designed  to  help  local  com- 
munities. The  corporation  says  that  in  Caflo 
Limon  it  has  paid  $100  million  of  taxes  to  the 
local  government  in  the  past  12  years,  Oxy  is 
reticent  about  what  will  happen  to  the  region 
when  the  oil  runs  out. 

Rather  than  accept  that  their  presence  has 
been  responsible  for  the  militarisation  of  foe 
region,  Oxy  and  Shell  blame  the  guerrillas  for 
the  plight  of  the  U'wa.  "The  U'wa  are  virtually 
hostages  in  their  own  land,  controlled  by 
groups  engaged  In  illegal  and  murderous  acts, 
including  drug  and  gun  trafficking,"  says 
Niehaus,  Oxy's  vice-president.  “As  a result, 
they  arc  prevented  from  making  decisions 
about  their  future  without  Interference  and  in- 
timidation — decisions  that  could  make  the 
difference  between  survival  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  lliclr  community."  The  U’wa  reply  that 
they  have  had  no  contact  will]  tin-  guerriflnH 
and  that  they  mostly  support  (heir  snuggle. 
The  guerrillas,  they  say,  target  the  oil  compa- 
nies, not  (hem. 

So  does  Oxy  accept  that  the  same  social 
and  ecological  disasters  will  take  place  in 
Samori  If  they  and  Shell  start  production? 
With  ail  the  logic  of  a massive  corporation  in 
California,  Niehaus  says  that  the  U'wa  need 
Oxy  and  oil.  Without  the  development  that  tin.1 
companies  will  bring,  lie  claims,  the  U'wa  arc- 
doomed:  “Young  people  will  continue  to  leave 
the  area  to  seek  opportunities  elsewhere,  and 
the  communities  will  not  be  able  In  continue 
Iheir  traditional  way  of  life.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  U'wa  society  is  changing  ns  a result  of 
complex  socio-economic  factors  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  oil  development." 

The  neo-liberal  government  still  cannot  be- 
lieve dial  the  U’wa  will  carry  mu  tlieir  threats, 
or  that  the  oil  development  will  be  stopped. 

Nevertheless.  Oxy  now  suggests  it  may  be 
able  In  extract  oil  without  going  into  U'wa 
lands,  by  using  advanced  technologies  to  drill 
horizontally  from  the  side.  The  U'wa  arc  nut 
impressed,  and  have  raised  tile  stakes  by  say- 
ing that  they  will  now  commit  suicide  if  any  oil 
is  taken  out  of  their  ancestral  territory.  They 
are  now  seeking  to  have  their  lands  extended. 

For  Oxy  and  Shell,  it  must  all  be  rather  con- 
fusing. In  the  can-do  global  economy  of  oil 
and  international  diplomacy,  everyone  they 
have  encountered  so  for  has  had  a price; 
everything  can  be  negotiated  and  every  situa- 
tion mediated.  The  U’wa’s  position  questions 
their  whole  presence  and  exposes  their  flaws. 
"They  talk  a different  language  and  speak 
from  another  world,"  says  Mendez. 

The  companies  talk  about  social  responsi- 
bility, but  they  refuse  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  Impact  of  their  work,"  says  Martin  von 
Hildebrand,  Colombia’s  former  environment 
minister  who  framed  the  constitutional  laws  to 
protect  Indigenous  people’s  rights  in  1991  and 
who  now  works  with  the  Gaia  Foundation  in 
Bogota.  "Everywhere  else,  from  South  Amer- 
ica to  Africa,  they  have  got  what  they  wanted 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  insti- 
tutions, playing  one  group  off  against  another, 
dividing  people;  working  on  the  young,  and 
offering  gifts.  This  time,  it  is  not  working." 
•Yesterday’s 'Ihirrors  i and  beads  have  be- 
come . today's  roads,  health  and  education 
centres,  says  Von  Hildebrand.  The  U’wa  arc 
adamant  they  would  prefer  to  die  in  dignity 
rather  than  lose  their  identity  and  their  pur- 
pose, which  Is  to  keep  the  world  alive.  Where 
the  whole  of  Colombian  society  Is  being  desta- 
bilised by  the  rush  to  embrace  a global 
economy,  they  pose  unanswerable  questions,  j 
The  hpt  afternooq  rain  pours  down  in  Casd 
Roja.  D,  the  daughter  of  a wedhaiya  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonVmous  for  fear  of 
reprisals;  says  that.the  situation  is  confusing 
and  dangerous.  Arc  there  not  simple  truths 
and  Inws  that  exist  for  everyone  and  every-  | 
thing,  |she  asks.  Fundamental  laws  that  cannot 
be  changed  on  the  whim  of  men  in  Los  Ange- 
les, London  or  Bogota?  . • . 

“I  sing  the  traditional  songs  to  my  chil- 
dren,"* she  says.  “I  teach  them  that  everything 
is  sacred  and  linked.  How  can  I tell  Shell  and 
Oxy  that  to  take  the  petrol  is  for  us  worse  than 
killing  your  own  mother?  If  you  kill  die  earth, 
then  no  one  will  live.  I do  not  want  to  die.  No- 
body does.  No,  it  is  not  a gesture.” 
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Hague  is  most  unpopular 
Tory  leader  this  century 


October  12 


Blair  to  emphasise  human  rights 


The  CONSERVATIVE  party 
conference  in  Blackpool  this 
week  was  supposed  to  signal  the 
start  of  a fight-back  after  the  biggest 
political  defeat  this  century.  Its  new 
leader,  the  36-year-old  William 
Hague,  insisted  that  the  Tories  were 
“back  ^ in  business  and  off  their 
knees",  but  there  was  precious  little 
supporting  evidence. 

An  opinion  poll  dented  Mr 
Hague's  credibility  by  showing  sup- 
port for  the  Tories  to  be  at  an  all- 
time  low  of  22  points  (support  for 
Tony  Blair’s  New  Labour  has  risen 
by  16  points  since  the  general  elec- 
tion) and  suggesting  that  only  6 per 
cent  think  he  would  make  the  best 
prime  minister  — the  lowest  rating 
ever  given  to  a new  leader. 

Michael  Heaeltine,  always  a star 
turn  at  Tory  conferences,  chose  to 
stay  away.  He  no  ionger  has  leader- 
ship ambitions.  Other  Tory  heavies 
— Baroness  Thatcher,  Lord  Parkin- 
son and  John  Major  — bravely  ral- 
lied around  the  new  leader,  but  the 
former  Chancellor.  Kenneth  Clarke, 
gave  a sharp  reminder  that  internal 
divisions  over  Europe  are  as  deep  as 
ever.  Mr  Clarke  held  open  the  possi- 
bility of  early  entry  to  a single  Euro- 
pean currency,  though  the  stance  of 
the  new  shadow  cabinet  is  firmly 
against  joining  and  during  the  Tory 
leadership  contest  Mr  Hague  ruled 
out  entry  for  the  next  10  years.  Tory 
backbench  MPs  will  be  allowed  a 
free  vote  if  the  issue  arises. 

Following  a crude  ballot  of  party 
members  to  endorse  his  leadership, 
Mr  Hague  was  expected  to  push 
through  far-reaching  changes  to  the 
party  s structure.  The  Conservative 
party  does  not  actually  exist  as  a 
legal  entity,  so  he  proposes  to  com- 
bine its  autonomous  parts  — MPs. 
Central  Office  and  the  National 
Union  — into  a single  body  with  a 
governing  board.  This  would  aim  to  j 

increase  grassroots  membership  i 

from  about  300,000  now  to  1 million  i 

by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  resiHWise  to  the  tide  of  sleaze 
which  helped  to  undermine  John  * 

Major*  administration,  the  new  | 

leadership  will  have  the  right  to  I 

expel  or  suspend  MPs  or  members  Y 

who  bring  the  party  into  disrepute,  a 

Constituency  toilers  will  also  be  t 

given  a say  — indirectly,  through  an  1 

electoral  college  — in  the  choice  of  c 
a future  lender.  F 

From  such  beginnings  Mr  Hague  1 
variously  known  as  Hague  the  e 
Vague  and  Billy  the  Kid  — hopes  to  s 
re-create  a credible  political  force.  ir 


BRIGHTON'S  gathering  of  the 
Labour  party  was  ruthlessly 
stage-managed  &om  start  to  finish, 
but  not  quite  rigorously  enough  to 
tame  the  ebullient  Minister  for 
Sport.  Tony  Banks,  who  entertained 
his  audience  at  a leftwing  fringe 
meeting  by  saying  the  Tories  had 
“elected  a foetus  as  leader".  He 
added,  for  good  measure:  “I  bet  a lot 
of  them  now  wish  they  had  not 
voted  against  abortion." 

After  incurring  the  wrath  of  pro- 
life groups  and  the  displeasure  of 
die  Prime  Minister.  Tony  Blair,  Mr 
Banks  apologised  for  what  he  admit- 
ted was  a tasteless  remark,  made  off 
the  cuff.  His  ministerial  job  was  said 
to  be  safe  for  the  time  being. 

Mr  Banks  had  some  fen,  at  the 
same  meeting,  over  the  discomfi- 
ture of  Peter  Mandelson,  Mr  Blair's 
closest  confidant,  who  failed  to  win 
a place  on  Labour’s  National  Execu- 
tive Committee.  He  said:  “It’s  not 
nice  to  kick  a man  when  he's  down 
— but  it’s  safer,  isn’t  it?" 

Labour  conference,  page  12 

Andrew  morton  came 

under  attack  from  smflwl 


Ian  Black 

IN  A defiant  gesture  underlining 
Britain’s  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  democracy  in  Africa 
tlie  Prime  Minister,  Tony  Blair,  has 
issued  a personal  invitation  to  the 
ousted  president  of  Sierra  Leone  to 
attend  this  month’s  Commonwealth 
summit  in  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Blair,  chairing  the  biennial 
meeting  on  October  24,  will  also  be 
in  the  chair  when  the  Queen  makes 
an  unprecedented  speech  to  the 
opening  session  in  the  city’s  interna- 
tional conference  centre. 

In  the  past,  the  Queen,  the  Head 
of  the  Commonwealth,  has  stayed 
deliberately  behind  the  scenes, 
hosting  a banquet  for  leaders  but 
avoiding  any  public  involvement. 

Mr  Blair’s  invitation  to  President 
Ahmed  Kabbah  as  "a  special  guest” 


under  Commonwealth  rules  is  a de- 
liberate attempt  by  Britain  to 
sharpen  the  organisation's  much- 
heralded  respect  for  human  rights 
and  democracy. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1991 
Harare  Declaration  committing 
Commonwealth  members  to  an 
agenda  of  human  rights  and  demo- 
cracy --  by  which  Nigeria  was  sus- 
pended at  the  last  summit  in 
Auckland  for  hanging  Ken  Saro- 
I Wiwa  and  eight  other  activists  — 
Sierra  Leone  was  slisijciuImI  from 
■ J £ounc*ls  °f  the  Common- 
wealth _ after  the  president  was 
ousted  in  May's  military  coup. 

Britain  has  refused  to  recognise 
the  junta  and  continues  to  treat  Mr 
Kabbah  as  the  democratically 
elected  head  of  state.  Mr  Blair's  invi- 
tation  allows  him  to  attend  as  head 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  delegation. 
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under  attack  from  several 
quarters  for  publishing  Diana:  Her 
True  Story  In  Her  Own  Words  — 
an  updated  version  of  a book  pub- 
islied  in  1992  which,  he  said  then, 
had  been  based  on  information 
gleaned  from  the  princess's  friends. 
The  latest  book  contains  an  18,000- 
word  transcript  of  recordings  made 
by  the  princess  and  an  admission 
that  it  was  she  who  had  provided 
the  evidence  for  the  original 
volume  through  a doctor  friend. 

Diana's  executors  talked  of  seek- 
ing an  injunction  to  ban  the  book  on 
the  grounds  that  Mr  Morion  did  not 
own  the  copyright  on  the  recorded 
words.  The  princess's  brother.  Earl 
Spencer,  also  threatened  legal 
action,  but  the  publishers  went 
ahead,  anti  the  book  sold  briskly. 

Comment,  pegs  14 

POLICE  forces  in  England  and 
Wales  reported  that  high-cali- 
bre handguns,  which  became  illegal 
after  Tuesday  last  week,  had  mostly 
been  handed  in  by  their  owners. 
The  Home  Office  will  now  meet 
compensation  claims  that  are  ex- 
pected to  total  around  £500  million 
Tne  owner  of  one  diamond- 
encrusted  Smith  and  Wesson  pistol 
surrendered  in  Sussex  will  be  claim- 
ing  £65,000. 

Nearly,  all  the  collected  guns  will 

be  melted  down  except  for  a few 
weapons  of  historical  interest, 
which  will  be  offered  to  museums. 


THE  FIRST  authorised  boxing 
■ match  between  British  women 
was  called  off  after  protests  over  the 
two  13-year-olds  who  were  due  to 
right  at  a nightclub  in  Stoke-on- 
Tfent. 

Emma  Brammer  withdrew  hours 
before  she  was  due  to  meet  Andrea 
ftime  in  the  ring.  She  blamed  hos- 
tile media  reaction  to  the  proposed 
bout,  but  the  two  girls  say  they  will 
meet  at  a secret  venue  to  stage  their 

I contest  in  private, 
f The  Amateur  Boxing  Association 

has  just  changed  its  rules  to  allow 
competitive  fights  between  women 
Previously  they  had  been  allowed 
only  to  spar. 
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Police  announce  youth  curfew 
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dr-  ''ll  can  only  do  good  in  iUr 

Jo  monwealth  and 
ich-  official  at  the  oiganisatLXr 
this  headquarters.  “If  tfe.  eleclJul? 
dent  is  replaced  bUtSSi 
we  do  notbi^M , 
mg  lake  us  seriously."  ^ 

an  Commonwealth  supporters 

no-  coined  the  move.  “[fs^SS 
■iis-  the  Government  that  they?eally » 

10  Piling  a human  right 
're-  pokey  and  underlines  the  fact  flu 
Britain  doesn't  like  military  coud, 
mu  any  more."  said  one  *• 

™ . East  week,  Mr  Kabbah  addressed ! 

as  [*1C  Unil«i  Nations  general  aseuv  ■ 
bly  and  issued  a "desperate  appear 
ise  to  the  international  community  to 
vir  save  a nation”. 

Hy  Few  other  surprises  are  cxpoM 
'Vi-  in  Edinburgh,  with  broad  apt, 
ad  ment  that  Nigeria  will  remain  i 
pended  rather  than  lace  expulsion. 

Rules  eased  r 
to  oust  bad  r 
teachers 

Rebecca  Smlthers 

TEACHERS'  organisations,  env 
plnyers,  churches  and  sdiw’ 
governors  have  unanimous!; 
agreed  new  fast-track  disciplinary 
rules  for  the  profession  which  inn 
In ‘i lie  cases  will  lead  to  incompetm 
toad lera  being  dismissed  injusi  oik 
month. 

Under  outline  "capability  proce- 
dures" published  last  week  by  fa* 

I he  independent  arbitration  service, 
most  teachers  found  to  be  inrompe 
lent  will  be  given  two  terms  — sis  x 
months  — to  show  an  improvemeni 
Ix'fore  being  handed  their  notice. 

Unions  retracted  their  opposition 
tn  an  earlier  govern  ment  proposal 
that  in  eases  where  pupils'  cdura 
lion  is  being  jcojwrdised,  teachers 
should  be  given  only  four  weeks  to  ■ 
Improve. 

They  were,  however,  privately 
claiming  u moral  victory  by  getting 
a new  category  of  “gross  incompe- , 
twice"  struck  out  of  the  document 
'Hie  report  will  now  be  submitted  | 
to  the  schools  standards  minister, 
Stephen  Byers,  who  In  July  asked 
the  working  group  of  school  repre- 
sentatives from  the  churches,  gover- 
nors, the  national  employers1  body  ; 
and  the  sue  teachers’  organisation* 
to  draw  up  an  outline  structure. 

The  unions,  which  have  ana- 
plained  bitterly  about  the  Govern 
ment’s  constant  attacks  on  "faffing 
teachers,  welcomed  the  agreed 
as  likely  to  boost  morale  by  tri#®’ 
ing  the  expulsion  of  a small  but 
troublesome  group.  . 

Peter  Smith,  general  secretary  a J 
the  Association  of  Teachers  ***  f 
Lecturers,  said:  “While  tliere  remans 
a public  perception  that  there  is? 
problem  with  incompetent  leacnfl-j 
who  are  impossible  to  remove  fit® 
their  posts,  die  whole  of  the  prep 
sion  is  tainted.  There  must  be  a 
| mane  but  efficient  procedure 
supporting  and  training  ^ose,'T, 
can  be  helped  to  improve  and  w 
dismissing  those  who  do  nor. 

• The  Teacher  Training  Agentf 
to  launch  a national ^1^,; 
recruit  teachers  and  give  the 

sion  a positive  image  in  respDnS. 

worsening  crisis  as  student  flgj"  \ 
rise  and  applications  for  A ft 

training  fell.  A £1.5  million  f.s 
ing  budget  will  spread  the  re®p 
“No  one  forgets  a good  teach#'  • . 
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In  Brief 

SIR  Paul  Condon, 
Commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  made  an 
outspoken  attack  on  police 
corruption  In  which  he  said 
there  is  a “significant  number” 

of  criminals  serving  in  his 

27,000-member  force. 


Approximately  30,000 

women  became  pregnant 
because  of  the  “pill  scare”  two 
years  ago  when  women  were 
warned  that  some  oral  contra- 
ceptives carried  an  increased 
risk  of  blood  closts,  according  to 
new  research.  More  than 
10,000  of  the  “extra”  pregnan- 
cies ended  in  abortion. 


THE  tour  operator  Sun  Tours 
collapsed,  leaving  8,000 
British  holidaymakers  stranded, 
most  of  them  in  Turkey. 

i 

■ - 

MICHAEL  MAVOR,  chairman 
of  the  Headmasters'  and 
Headmistresses’  Conference 
which  represents  leading  inde- 
pendent schools,  called  for  the 
; abolition  of  GCSE  exams  which 
were,  he  said,  providing  pupils 
with  an  “inadequate  prepara- 
tion" for  advunced  study, 

SCHOOLS  are  failing  in  tackle 
the  increasing  problem  uf 
violence  by  pupils,  according  to 
a report  by  the  Suzv  1 jimplugh 
Trust.  It  found  that  pupils  carry 
dangerous  weapons  ul  one  in  10 
srhuols  and  that  teachers  often 
fail  to  report  being  assaulted 
because  they  fear  retaliation. 

! A QUARTER  OF  all  secondary 
■ "school  pupils  in  England 
I and  a third  of  those  in  Scotland 
! ™ve  hied  to  buy  cigarettes  in 
vie  past  year,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Office  of  National 
Statistics.  The  survey  found  that 
*3  per  cent  of  II-  hi  1 5-year- 
olds  are  regular  smokers. 

Louise  woodward,  aged 

19,  went  on  trial  in  the 

united  States  charged  with  the 
“"irder  of  a nine-month-old 
baby  In  her  care  while  she 
jroiked  as  a nanny  for  the 
why’s  parents. 

T ® Government  faces  a bill 
■ of  more  than  £100  million  in 
r^nuiSea  for  a miner's  condition 
as  "dead  man's  fingers” 

8 High  Court  in  Newcastle 
■arded  £127,000  to  seven 
»°f mer  pit  men  in  a test  case. 

T REVOR  REES  JONES,  the 

th  wu'vivDr  of  the  prash 

^*ana»  Princess  of  _ , 
dri^’  ^ Payed  and. their 
feHenri  Pa^,  left  hospital  . 
rails  and  flew  home  to  Britain. 

M U?1®  * SPENCER  auper- 

SgSEMEU- 


I and  poet  A L, , .. 
led  aged  94f.  -,  . 


Sinn  Fein:  ‘We  aim  to  smash  the  Union 


John  Mullln  In  Belfast 

Martin  McGuinness.  Sinn 

Fein’s  chief  negotiator,  raised 
the  political  temperature  surround- 
ing this  week’s  multi-party  talks  on 
Northern  Ireland's  future,  with  a 
blistering  speech  last  Sunday  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  republicans  were 
aiming  to  “smash  the  Union". 

The  uncompromising  language  of 
his  speech,  at  a rally  in  the  national- 
ist heartland  of  Coalisland.  County 
Tyrone,  will  worry  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Northern  Ireland,  Mo 
Mowlam.  It  says  republicans  will 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  Irish 
unity,  and  so  effectively  dims  the 
prospect  of  an  agreed  settlement 
arising  from  the  talks  at  Stormont 


The  Sinn  Fein  president,  Gerry 
Adams,  had  offered  some  hope  that 
Sinn  Fein  might  sell  to  its  support- 
ers a devolved  assembly  and  cross- 
border  institutions  as  an  interim 
step  to  the  end  of  the  Union. 

Mr  McGuinness  left  little  room 
for  such  manoeuvring.  He  called  for 
an  end  to  “fancy  footwork"  and  said 
Sinn  Fein  would  repudiate  attempts 
to  “set  all  sorts  of  constraints”  to  the 
discussions.  Unionists  were  wrong 
to  suggest  that  Sino  Fein's  participa- 
tion meant  a tacit  recognition  of  par- 
tition, he  said. 

“I  think  [Ulster  Unionist  party 
leader!  David  Trimble  should  be 
made  aware  that  we  have  not  strug- 
gled for  27  years  against  the  might 
of  tlie  British  government  and  the 


British  military  forces  to  take  a step 
towards  consolidating  partition  of 
the  Island. 

“Sinn  Fein  is  not  going  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  to  strengthen  the 
Union.  We  are  going  into  the  negoti- 
ating table  to  smash  the  Union." 

Sinn  Fein  has  spent  months  talk- 
ing more  moderately  in  an  effort  to 
secure  the  Unionists'  presence  at 
the  talks.  But  in  iiis  speech  Mr 
McGuinness  suggested  that  they 
were  a side  show. 

"The  key  player  we  have  to  nego- 
tiate with  is  the  Government.  We 
are  bringing  a message  to  them  that 
it’s  lime  for  British  rule  to  end.  That 
Is  Tony  Blair’s  big  job." 

WhOc  there  Is  little  doubt  Mr 
McGuinness's  robust  language  was 
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partly  designed  to  please  his  audi- 
ence. it  was  also  aimed  at  all  the  talks' 
participants.  It  is  a marked  departure 
from  recent  Sinn  Fein  language. 

Mr  Adams  released  a statement 
which  chimed  with  Mr  McGuin- 
ness's speech,  though  its  style  was 
more  muted. 

Ken  Maginnis,  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists' security  spokesman,  rejected 
Mr  McGuinness's  analysis.  "The  po- 
sition of  any  group  within  tlie  Union 
is  open  to  discussion.  But  the  Union 
itself  is  not  on  the  table,"  he  said. 

Sinn  Fein  may  simply  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Mr 
Trimble  and  his  deputy,  John  Taylor, 
who  are  in  Washington  for  a series  of 
meetings,  to  play  its  toughest  negoti- 
ating hand  ycL  But  it  will  be  difficult 
for  Mr  McGuinness  to  row  back  on 
such  a robust  espousal  of  Irish  unity. 
He  is  ruling  out  compromise. 
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The  flexible  uffshore  H I C A 


' 0 


standing  orders, 
while  other  accounts 
are  just  standing  still. 


Regular  payments  (be  them  monthly,  annually, 
or  whenever)  are  certainly  not  a problem  with 
the  new  flexible  HICA  from  Bristol  &.  West 
International  In  Guernsey. 

We've  combined  excellent  rates  of  Interest 
with  the  ease  and  convenience  of  a Sterling  t 
cheque  book,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make  • 
both  direct  debit  and  standing  order  payments. 

Tb  find  out  more  about  the'  flexible  approach 
to  offshore  savings  and  payment  management,  ■*  ; ■ 
' ' simply  complete  the  coupon  and  sehd  it  to: 

Donald  Tew,  Bristol  & West  International,  PO  Box 
611,'High  Street,  St  Petet  Port,  Guernsey,  Channel  ' 
Islands,  GY.l  4NY,  or  contact  our  Principal  Office  . ' 

• for  more  derails.  Telephone  Guernsey  (44)  01481 1 
' : 720609  prftx  (44)  01481 71 165&  "!  ! 


1/We  would  like  10  open  b flexible  High  Irverea  Cheque  Account 

(min  £5,000).  Cheques  should  be  mode 

payable  to  Bristol  & huemflUonal  Lid.  Pleue  write  your  name 

and  addrets  dearly  on  the  reverse  Of  ihe  cheque.  - 

□ Pksse  Uck  box  for  details  on  the  rangecfnvlnip  accounts 
and  services  available  from  Bristol  & TOat  International 
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The  International  Development  Secretary,  Clare  Short,  took  one  of  the  more  dangerous  stepB  of  her 
political  career  on  Brighton  beach  by  donning  body  armour  similar  to  that  worn  by  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales  in  Angola  to  publicise  the  threat  of  land-mines.  Comment,  page  14  photograph,  fiona  hansgn 

Blair  calls  for  a ‘giving  age’ 
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Preacher  who  I fiii 
forgot  his 
tambourine 


SKETCH 

Simon  Hoggart 


TONY  BLAIR  walked  on  to  the 
music  of  Saint-Safins,  specifi- 
cally the  part  used  as  the  theme 
of  Babe.  This  Is  the  popular  film 
about  a shy  talking  piglet  who 
learns  to  round  up  flocks  of 
docile,  disciplined  sheep.  Just  a 
coincidence,  of  course, 

The  same  tune  was  the  last 
music  played  at  Princess 
Diana's  funeral,  but  I should 
think  that  was  a coincidence  Coo. 
Almost  certainly. 

We  had  Just  seen  a video  de- 
pleting Five  Months  of  Glorious 
Progress.  Election  promises 
honoured!  Blair  Triumphs  in 
Amsterdam!  Ragged  cheers 
greeted  these  heroic  declara- 
tions, reminding  us  that  New 
Labour  has  always  had  trouble 
distinguishing  between  a deci- 
sion and  an  achievement. 

The  Prime  Minister  walked 
briskly  on  stage.  The  audience 
rose  to  him  In  a standing  ovation 
which  turned  out,  perhaps,  to  be 
slightly  more  enthusiastic  than 
the  one  at  the  end. 

It  was  not  bo  much  a speech 
as  a presentation;  the  audience 
was  like  an  evangelical  congrega- 
tion who  wanted  to  be  writhing 
on  the  floor  in  ecstasy,  but  found 
that  they  had  a Church  of 
England  vicar  who  didn't  even 
have  a tambourine. 

By  the  end,  when  he  was 
talking  about  the  Importance  of 
giving:  "Make  this  the  giving  age 
...”  he  sounded  as  If  he  was 
wrapping  up  the  harvest  festival. 
“And  I say  this  to  you  — vege- 
table marrows  at  die  back, 
please."  Of  course  the  confer- 
ence realised  they  weren't  being 
offered  very  much  in  exchange 
for  their  giving.  He  used  the 
phrase  "hard  choices"  or  “harsh 
choices”  11  times,  and  in  the 
past  this  has  always  been  Labour 
government  code  for  "no  more 
money". 

So  It  Is  today.  But  under  Mr 
Blair,  harshness  Is  also  a virtue 
In  Itself.  The  high  ideal  of  the 
host  schools  in  the  world. 

Reached  through  hard  choices," 
he  aalcL  (Once  again,  few  verbs. 
But  slightly  more  this  year.  Never- 
theless, 97  verb -free  sentences.) 

"It  must  be  a compassionate 
society.  But  it  la  compassion 
with  a hard  edge  because  a 
strong  society  cannot  be  built  on 
soft  choices.” 

Compassion  with  a hard  edge! 
The  razor  blade  In  the  duvet! 

As  well  as  being  bard,  we 
must  be  modem.  To  be  modern 
(a  an  absolute  good  In  Itself,  and 
he  used  the  word  21  times. 

' There  were  curious  phrases. 
The  gates  of  xenophobia  foiling 
down”,  almost  Blakean,  There 
was  the  description  of  Ids  mood 
when  he  won  the  election  and 
we,  the  people,  called  on  him  to 
lead  us  into  a new  century.  "That  , 
was  your  challenge  to  me. 
Proudly,  humbly,  I accepted  tfc* 
Vainly,  modesty,  he  set  to 
work.  Harshly,  compassionately, 

1 he  took  the  tough  choices. 

Loudly,  softly,  he  spoke  to  con- 
ference, and  fascinated,  bored, 
the  audience  gave  him  a stand- 
ing ovation  anyway. 
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Michael  White 

TONY  BLAIR  used  his  leader’s 
speech  to  the  Labour  party 
conference  in  Brighton  last 
week  to  make  a high-minded  appeal 
to  the  British  people  to  cast  aside 
the  cynicism  and  mediocrity  of  the 
post-war  era  and  join  a selfless 
national  renewal  under  the  banner 
of  "the  giving  age". 

In  his  first  conference  speech  as 
prime  minister  he  promised  and 
warned  voters  that  they  had 
elected  "a  government  of  high  ideals 
and  hard  choices".  It  would  push 
through  the  changes  needed  to  turn 
Britain  into  "a  model  21st  century 
nation,  a beacon  to  the  world". 

"Modernisation  is  not  an  end  in  it- 
self: it  is  for  a purpose.  Modernisa- 
tion is  not  the  enemy  of  justice,  but 
its  ally.  Progress  and  justice  are  the 
two  rocks  upon  which  the  New 
Britain  is  raised  to  the  heights,"  Mr 
Blair  told  2,000  people  in  the 
Brighton  Centre  and  the  far  wider 
TV  audience  — to  whom  much  of 
his  speech  was  addressed. 

There  was  a tough  economic 
message  beneath  the  surface  of  his 
6,000-word  text,  coupled  with  a 
social  conservatism  that  elevated 
discipline  and  duty,  denounced  in- 
dustrial conflict  — "partnership  is 


the  key"  — and  elevated  family  life. 

The  aim  was  for  a compassionate 
society.  "But  it  is  compassion  with  a 
hard  edge  because  a strong  society 
cannot  be  built  on  soft  choices." 

Mr  Blair  spoke  of  a huge  social 
problem  in  re-establishing  family 
life  as  the  bedrock  of  society.  He 
said:  "Attitudes  have  changed.  Hie 
world  hns  changed.  But  I am  a mod- 
ern man  leading  a modem  country 
and  this  is  a modern  crisis." 

The  Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw, 
will  chair  a new  ministerial  commit- 
tee to  strengthen  the  family,  and  the 
radical  plana  of  the  Social  Security 
Minister,  Frank  Field,  for  ending 
welfare  dependency  and  curbing 
state  involvement  In  pensions  — the 
subject  of  growing  tension  in  White- 
hall — will  produce  a green  paper 
before  Christmas.  The  new  welfare 
state  must  encourage  work,  not  de- 
pendency," Mr  Blair  warned. 

Mr  Blir's  determination  that  a 
Labour  government  will  serve  two 
full  terms  shone  through  the  speech. 
He  again  warned  against  compla- 
cency — and  revealed  an  agenda 
much  bigger  than  a celebration  of 
Labour’s  179-seat  Commons  majority. 

The  Prime  Minister,  lavishly 
praising  "the  richness  of  the  British 
character"  jn  his  opening  passage, 
called  it  "creative,  compassionate, 


outward-looking.  Old  British  values, 
but  a new  British  confidence.  VVe 
can  never  be  the  biggest,  we  may 
never  again  be  the  mightiest.  But 
we  can  be  the  best." 

Hicre  were  also  haul  nuggets  of 
policy  development  in  the  hour-lung 
performance.  Mr  Blair  rattled  off  n 
list  of  reforms  which  his  ministers 
had  either  set  in  train  or  imple- 
mented since  election  day  — rang- 
ing from  the  handgun  ban  and 
devolution  to  tax  changes  and  the 
Northern  Ireland  pence  process. 

He  also  announced  new  initia- 
tives, including  a target  of  600,000 
more  people  in  higher  and  further 
education  by  2002  and  more  luw- 
cost  access  to  (he  Internet  for 
schoolchildren. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  moved  to- 
wards his  peroration  he  linked 
Labour  values  with  "the  best  of 
British  values"  and  called  on  the 
entire  country  to  make  a supreme 
nutionai  effort  to  help  modernise  it. 

For  a pnrly  lender  who  hud  just 
won  an  historic  landslide,  Mr  Blair’s 
speech  wns  notably  light  on  tri- 
umphalism, but  it  was  heavy  on 
high-minded  ambition,  almost  reli- 
gious in  tone  and  decidedly  low-key. 

Hugo  Young,  page  14 
Washington  Post,  page  10 


Straw  acts  to  stamp  out  racist  crimes 


Alan  Hauls 

JUDGES  will  be  given  the  power 
to  pass  heavier  sentences  for 
any  crime  which  has  a racial  ele- 
ment under  detailed  proposals  un- 
veiled at  the  conference  by  Jack 
Straw,  the  Home  Secretary. 

His  announcement  goes  further 
than  the  Government’s  manifesto 
commitment  to  give  judges  the 
power  to  add  up  to  two  years  in 
prison  to  the  sentences  of  those 
convicted  of  racially  motivated  vio- 
lence or  harassment 
Mr  Straw  said  wider  powers  were 
needed  because  racist  crimes,  such 
as  the  killing  of  south  London 
teenager  Stephen  Lawrence  in  April 
1993,  were  among  the  most  despica- 
ble offerees, 

"Those  who  commit  racist  crimes 
should  expect  severe  punishment 
Where  there  is  a racialist  element 


then  conviction  should  always 
attract  a higher  and  more  severe 
penalty,”  he  said. 

Details  of  the  new  offences,  pub- 
lished In  a Home  Office  consulta- 
tion document  last  week,  indicate 
that  the  Crime  and  Disorder  Bill  will 
contain  these  wider  powers. 

It  sayB  the  courts  should  treat  a 
racial  element  as  an  aggravating  fac- 1 
tor  In  sentencing  and  judges  must 
state  how  they  have  taken  it  into 
account  Longer  sentences  will  be 
imposed  for  crimes  including,  bur- 
glary if  the  prosecution  can  demon- 
strate there  was  a racist  motive. 

The  Home  Office  says  foe  num- 
ber of  racial  incidents  reported  to 
.foe  police  has  risen  from  4,383,  in 
1988  when  separate  statistics  were 
first  collected;  to  12,222  in  foe 
12  monfos  preceding  March  1996.. 

A study  by  the  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  shows  that  In  only  20 


per  cent  of  convictions  for  racially- 
motivated  crimes  do  the  courts  im- 
pose a heavier  sentence. 

The  Home  Office  consultation 
paper  acknowledges  that  it  has  been 
difficult  for  prosecutors  to  prove 
that  a specific  assault  was  radally 
motivated,  Mr  Straw  proposes  that 
in  future  the  prosecution  will  be 
asked  to  pass  "a  much  more  realis- 
tic test"  and  show  that  the  "offend- 
ers demonstrated  racial  hostility  at 
or  around  the  time  of  the  basic 
offence,  or  that  a motivation  for 
committing  that  offence  was  racial 

hostility". 

This  lesser  standard  of  proof  may 
include  wearing  British  National 
Party  Inslgnia:  or  shouting  racial 
abuse  at  ttte  time  of  the  incident. 

. .Mr  Straw  also  announced  plans  to 
encourage  magistrates  to  allow  vic- 
tims into  youth  courts  so  that 
teenage  offenders  can  be  con- 
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Minister  wins  fees  battle 

The  Education  Secretary,  David 
Blunkett,  won  overwhelming  support 
from  delegates  at  the  Labour  confer, 
ence  for  the  GovemmenfB  planato 
charge  means-tested  tuition  feeafer 
full-time  undergraduates  from 
tember  1998.  A threatened  consti- 
tuency rebellion  failed  to  materialise.  ‘ 


Cash  to  dear  land-mines 

Ministers  unveiled  policy  initiatives 
designed  to  help  rid  the  world  of 
land-mines  during  n debate  on  (be 
scope  of  Labour’s  ethical  foreign 
policy.  The  Defence  Secretary, 
George  Robertson,  announced  the 
creation  of  a mines  information  and 
training  centre,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Secretary,  Clare 
Short,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  said  they  would  double 
the  sums  available  for  global  nunc 
clearance  to  £10  million  a year. 


Ulster  arrest  powers  curbed 

Hie  Northern  Ireland  Secretary, 
Mo  Mowlam,  vowed  to  end  a 
‘‘legacy  of  unfairness  nnd  injustice’ 
when  she  announced  a new  bill  that 
will  scrap  the  controversial  power  of 
internment,  reviled  by  Northern 
Ireland's  nationalist  community. 


Mandelson  In  low  pay  row 

Trade  unions  reacted  in  fury  tu  a 
suggestion  by  the  Minister  without 
Fort  folio,  lMur  Maivdclson.tiiat 
there*  would  be  a lower  minimum 
wage  for  young  workers,  preempting 
recommendations  by  the  Govern; 
meat's  Low  Pay  Commission,  which 
is  vine  ti«  report  next  spring. 


Prescott  altera  rail  sale  rales 

Parts  of  the  rail  network  could  be 
returned  to  public  ownership,  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  John  Pres- 
cott, told  delegates.  In  a move  that 
sidelined  ealls  for  a return  to  fall 
nationalisation.  Mr  Prcscolt  torenp 
rules  (lint  excluded  the  public 
sector  from  running  passenger 
railway  services. 


Hint  of  more  cash  for  NHS 

Tony  Blair  hinted  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  find  more  money  for  the 
National  Health  Service  to  stave  ott 
a winter  beds  crisis.  His  commons 
came  in  the  wake  of  a warning  by 
doctors  that  patients  may  have  to 
pay  to  see  their  GP  In  the  light  of 
Labour’s  determination  not  to  raw 
income  tax  to  improve  NHS  fa™- 


fronted  with  the  human  conse- 
quences bf  their  crime.  . 

He  told  foe  Labour  coofera^  {* 
would  change  the  way  InwWcn 
youth  courts  operated:  “The? 
become  a Secret  Garden 
names  of  offenders  never  pu 
Ushed;  foe  press  hamstrung  faf 
port  anything  at  all;  even  the  vWJJ 
excluded  — not  allowed  into  ^ 
except  as  a witness.  . , , 

This  system  should  be 
work  for  the  victim  and  the 
We  must  afford  muph  more  WW 
to  foe  victims  of  crime,  awl  tg® 
them  a chance  to  see  justice 
pensed  on  their  behalf.”  ,.i 

A much  more  fundamentals 

up  of  the  youth  courts 
be  announced  hi  the  next  few  wew 
j Mr  Straws  prdmlM  tojrw'j 
that  Labour  remained 
law  and  order  was  warmly 
by  delegates.  He  said  Us 
erance"  strategy  Included 
violence  as  well  as  erffrte 
deron  tlie^  streets.' ' tvlJ 
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Gays  win  historic  pay  ruling 


Clare  Dyer  

Homosexuals  scored  an 

historic  victory  at  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  in  Lux- 
embourg last  week,  in  a test  case 
over  the  denial  of  job  perks  to  same- 
sex  partners. 

In  a preliminary  opinion,  advo- 
cate general  Michael  Elmer  held 
that  South  West  Trains  Ltd’s  denial 
of  travel  concessions  to  the  woman 
partner  of  Lisa  Grant,  a ticket  clerk, 
breached  European  law  guarantee- 
ing equal  pay. 

The  case  has  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  employment  rights  in 
Britain,  if  the  fell  court  follows  the 
opinion  (which  it  does  in  four  out  of 


five  cases),  employers  will  have  to 
offer  same-sex  partners  the  Bame 
perks,  including  pension  benefits, 
available  to  unmarried  partners  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Pay  includes  any 
benefits  in  cash  or  kind  provided  by 
an  employer. 

Ruth  Harvey,  Ms  Grant's  solicitor, 
said  companies  would  have  to  look 
at  all  aspects  of  pay  — salary,  pen- 
sions, loans,  mortgages  and  benefits 
— or  risk  claims  against  them. 

However,  the  ruling  could  lead 
employers  to  limit  perks  to  married 
partners.  The  advocate  general  held 
that  this  would  not  be  contrary  to 
European  Union  law.  Nor  would  it 
be  unlawful  under  English  law. 

Ms  Grant,  aged  38,  who  lives  in 


Southampton  with  her  partner  Jil- 
lian  Percey,  a nurse  aged  30,  went  to 
an  industrial  tribunal  after  she  was 
refused  concessions  worth  £1,000  a 
year  for  Mb  Percey.  Her  predeces- 
sor In  the  job  had  received  free  and , 
cut-price  travel  for  his  unmarried 
female  partner. 

Hie  case  was  referred  by  the  tri- 
bunal to  the  European  Court  where 
Ms  Grant,  represented  by  Cherie 
Booth  QC,  claimed  the  refusal 
breached  article  119  of  the  EC  treaty, 
which  guarantees  equal  pay.  After  a 
definitive  ruling  by  the  court,  the 
case  mil  go  back  to  the  tribunal  for  n 
final  decision  in  about  six  months. 

The  advocate  general  said  that 
discrimination  could  not  be  justified 


on  the  basis  that  an  employer 
wanted  to  benefit  heterosexual  but 
not  homosexual  couples.  He  also 
ruled  that  article  119  could  be  di- 
rectly applied  by  courts  and  tri- 
bunals in  Britain:  if  the  full  court 
agrees,  this  opens  the  way  for  tri- 
bunals to  decide  similar  cases  with- 
out reference  to  Europe. 

Ms  Percy  said  afterwards:  "We’re 
ecstatic,  it’s  more  than  we  could 
have  hoped  for  . . . We  luvew  we 
were  changing  the  law.  Tt  has  been  a 
hard  campaign  but  well  worth  It." 

Angela  Mason,  director  of  Stone- 
wall, which  campaigns  for  equal 
rights  for  homosexuals,  said:  "We 
are  all  absolutely  delighted.  Hus  is 
an  historic  day  for  lesbian  and  gay 
rights,  not  just  in  this  country  but  in 
the  whole  of  the  European  Union." 

The  opinion  follows  a ruling  from 
the  Luxembourg  court  extending 
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protection  from  discrimination  at 
work  to  transsexuals.  Lawyers  be- 
lieve this  will  pave  the  way  for  a rul- 
ing protecting  homosexuals  from 
any  sort  of  discrimination  at  work. 

Advocate  general  Elmer  con- 
cluded: “Equality  before  the  law  Is  n 
fundamental  principle . . .The  rights 
and  duties  which  result  from  EU 
law  apply  to  all  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  therefore  also  to  the  ap- 
proximately 35  million  citizens  of 
the  EU  who  are  homosexual." 

• Following  a report  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  saying  that  Britain's 
age  of  consent  law  discriminates 
against  homosexuals,  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  allow  a free  vote  by  MPs 
on  whether  to  reduce  the  homo- 
sexual ngc  of  consent  from  18  to  lfi 
— bringing  it  in  fine  with  the  legal 
nge  for  heterosexual  acts. 


Police  review 
after  death 
of  CS  victim 


Owen  Bowcott,  Sebastian 
Naidoo  and  Duncan  Campbell 


POLICE  use  of  CS  sprays  should 
be  urgently  reviewed,  a coroner 
said  last  week,  after  a verdict  of  un- 
lawful killing  on  a Gambian  foot- 
baller who  was  asphyxiated  face 
down  in  an  east  London  police  sta- 
tion. 

The  recommendation  caine  at  the 
end  of  a 4!4-week  inquest  into 
Ibrahima  Sey,  whose  death  in  police 
custody  is  likely  to  heighten  con- 
cerns about  police  restraint  tech- 
niques and  the  treatment  of  black 
suspects.  The  decision  was  the  third 
time  in  the  past  two  years  In  which 
Metropolitan  Police  officers  have 
been  involved  in  an  unlawful  killing. 

Mr  Sey,  aged  29  and  an  asylum 
seeker,  died  in  March  last  year  just 
two  weeks  after  the  force  began 
testing  incapacifant  sprays.  Hie  call 
by  the  coroner,  Dr  Harold  Price,  for 
all  police  forces  to  review  their  use 
of  CS  solvent  will  increase  pressure 
on  the  Home  Office  to  reconsider 
the  issue. 

Mr  Sey  — who  had  briefly  been  a 
police  officer  in  Gambia  and  played 
for  the  country's  Under  25  squad  — 
had  begun  to  struggle  while  in  po- 
lice custody  after  being  arrested  fol- 
lowing a domestic  incident.  He  was 
brought  down  and  handcuffed  with 
h»  arms  behind  his  back.  When  he 
continued  to  struggle,  police  used  a 
CS  spray. 

"He  was  drinking  and  sucking  it 
“t  and  it  appeared  not  to  have  an  ef- 
fect," WPC  Jackie  Cannon  told  the 
pouit  He  was  carried  face  down 
tote  a custody  suite  and  placed  on 
toe  floor. 

At  that  point  he  appeared  to  relax 
totd  did  not  respond.  An  ambulance^ 
was  called  but  when  it  arrived  sev-' 
cral  minutes  later,  foe  paramedics 
found  him  still  handcuffed  in  the 
Prone  position.  He  was  dead  on  ar-' 
walathospitaL  ' 

T^e  Rearing  was  the  latest  in  a. 
of  police  custody  deaths  asso-i 
jtoited  with  "positional  asphyxia" 
!*"•  8U8Pecta  were  handcuffed 
Brn,s  behlhd  their  back, 
is  intended  to  be  used  for  vlo- 
or  life-threatening  incidents!, 
ot  merely  to  facilitate  arrests. 

Police  officers’  guidelines  on 
7®  focapacitant  specify  that  “prisbh- 
Atotist  not  be  left  ...  in  a prone, 
Jwdown  'portion.  The  suspect 
,lnJr ? carefully  monitored  1 . 
til  the  effects  of  CS'  haVe  .wb'rn 
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14  COMMENT 

Less  foul  play  and 
more  diplomacy 

THE  NEW  thriller  from  the  Middle  East  should 
be  stocked  on  the  fiction  shelf  in  airport  book- 
shops. The  trouble  is  it  really  did  happen.  When 
Israel  released  the  Hamas  spiritual  Leader  Sheikh 
Yassin  from  jail,  this  seemed  a useful  gesture  as 
talks  with  the  Palestinians  were  about  to  resume. 
Instead  it  turns  out  to  have  been  forced  on 
BinyamJn  Netanyahu  by  King  Hussein  of  Jordan, 
as  a result  of  the  arrest  of  two  agents  of  Mossad, 
the  Israeli  Becret  service,  caught  while  trying  to 
assassinate  another  Hamas  leader  in  Amman. 

Yes  — to  anticipate  Israel’s  excuses  — terrorism 
may  have  to  be  fought  by  unconventional  means. 
But  does  anyone  in  the  Likud  government  believe 
that,  if  the  operation  had  succeeded,  it  would  have 
deterred  Hamas  instead  of  provoking  It?  Has  not  the 
lesson  of  the  murder  in  Gaza  last  year  of  the 
"Engineer",  which  led  to  more  horrific  bombings 
and  then  to  the  electoral  defeat  of  Shimon  Perea, 
been  learnt?  Notfor  the  first  time,  Mr  Netanyahu  be- 
haves in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  either  an  alarming 
lack  of  judgment  or  plain  Indifference  to  working  for 
peace.  Either  way  it  Is  a very  gloomy  prospect 
Nor  Is  it  brighter  elsewhere.  Last  week’s  resigna- 
tion by  the  veteran  Palestinian  politician  Haider 
Abdel- Shall  from  the  Palestinian  Legislative 
Council  (PLC)  focuses  attention  upon  the  equally 
blind  behaviour  of  Yasser  Arafat.  It  is  two  months 
since  the  PLC,  appalled  by  corruption  and  incom- 
petence in  Mr  Arafat's  cabinet,  called  on  him.  to 
form  a new  government  Yet  he  has  continued  to 
ignore  what  Is  now  a crisis  at  confidence.  Palestine 
Report,  the  bulletin  of  an  independent  group  of  I 
journalists  and  researchers,  records  ever  growing 
papular  disquiet  The  peace  process  still  has  ma-  i 
Jority  support  for  lack  of  any  alternative.  But  al- 
most 90  per  cent  of  those  polled  believe  that  the  1 
Palestinian  Authority  (PA)  is  corrupt,  and  two- 
thirds  regard  (he  Council  itself  as  subservient  to 
the  PA.  Human  rights  organisations  protest  at  the  < 
continued  use  of  British  emergency  regulations  to  , 
justify  political  arrests.  And  statistics  show  a I 
steady  rise  in  poverty,  mostly  due  to  the  Israeli  clo- 
sures, withdrawal  of  work  permits,  and  banning  of 
exports  to  Israel  of  Palestinian  goods. 

In  these  baffling  and  demoralising  times,  the 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  need  good  friends  and 
good  advice.  It  may  be  a matter  for  regret  that 
international  convention  Bud  preponderance  of 
power  have  cast  the  United  States  as  the  best  friend 
available.  But  since  this  Is  so,  It  places  a premium 
on  Washington  to  proride  strong  support  and  clear 
encouragement  for  the  peace  process.  The 
Palestinians,  thqugh  well  aware  of  the  historical 
bias  towards  Israel,  value  whnt  has  been  achieved 
through  US  good  offices  and  hope  for  more  consis- 
tent treatment.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is  missing 
under  the  new  administration.. Madeleine  Albright 
headed  for  Israel  last  month  sounding  one-sided 
in  Mr  Netanyahu’s  favour.  In  the  end  she  said 
more  to  please  the  Palestinians  than  they  had  ex- 
pected. She  repeated  her  call  for  n “time-out”  on 
new  Jewish  settlements  recently  when  Mr  Netan- 
yahu announced  plans  for  new  units  in  Efrat.  Then 
lost  week  she  inexplicably  described  settlement- 
building  as  "legal".  What  is  illegal  is  attempted 
murder  on  foreign  soil  by  Agents  using  false  pass- 
ports, If  Ms  Albright  is  to  create  any  impression  of 
US  impartiality,  she  should  condemn  what  hap- 
pened in  Amman  as  loudly  as  she  has  denounced 
the  terrorism  of  Hamas.  And  most  important,  the 
US  has  to  become  a more  consistent  broker,  or  ask 
others  to  take  up  the  task. 

Uncool  views  on 
global  warming 

THE  WORLD  fans  a surplus  of  greenhouse  gases 
but  a deficit  of  specific  targets  for  their  reduc- 
tion. That  is  the  task  the  Earth  Summit  follow-up , 
conference  sought  to  tactile  in  June,  and  which  Bin 
Clinton  addressed  on  Monday  in  a White  House 
special  conference.  The  aim  is  .to  firm  up 
Washington’s  position  ahead  of  the  United  Nations- 
sponaorod  meeting  in  Kyoto  in  two  months'  time. 
Unless  an  international  consensus  on  hard  objec- 
tives can  be  cobbled  together,  Kyoto  will  fat 1.  The 
collective  commitment  first  made  In  Rio  five  yean 
ago  will  be  seen. to  have  lapsed  and  there  Is  little 
chance  of  staging  a second  mobilisation. 


A great  deal  depends  on  the  success  of  Mr 
Clinton's  effort.  He  has  already  pledged  support  for 
a strong  agreement  In  Kyoto  that  would  set  binding 
limits  for  greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  vehicles, 
power  plants  and  factories.  The  only  problem  Is . . . 
that  the  United  States  Itself  Is  a large  part  of  the 
problem.  Indeed  the  lack  of  firm  targets  so  for 
stems  very  largely  from  George  Bush,  who  was  only 
enticed  to  the  Rio  Earth  Summit  after  targets  had 
been  abandoned.  The  final  text  was  full  of  what  the 
negotiators  called  “constructive  ambiguities".  It 
proclaimed  the  “aim”  of  reducing  emissions  by  the 
developed  countries  to  their  1990  levels  by  2000, 
but  had  no  mandatory  element  That  is  why  two 
years  ago  governments  agreed  to  toughen  the 
treaty.  Yet  the  place  where  this  should  have  been 
achieved  — the  "Earth  Summit  Plus  Five”  In  June 
— fizzled  out  with  no  agreement  on  targets,  in  spite 
of  acknowledging  that  "overall  trends ...  are  worse 
today  than  they  were  in  1992’’. 

The  fudged  proposals  put  forward  last  week  by 
Japan  — which  the  European  Commission  criti- 
cised on  Monday  — are  not  a good  sign.  Nor  is  the 
agonisingly  slow  pace  at  which  the  US  has  edged 
towards  making  up  its  mind.  Thinking  in  both  of 
these  industrialised  powers  seeks  to  introduce 
variables  that  would  allow  them  to  pick-and-mlx  in 
order  to  reduce  the  pain  of  energy  reduction. 

Whether  the  main  developing  countries  such  as 
India  and  China  should  also  accept  restrictions  will 
be  a contentious  issue  In  Kyoto.  They  argue  that  it  is 
the  developed  countries  which  have  produced 
75  per  cent  of  greenhouse  gases  in  this  century.  The 
West  replies  that  these  new  industrial  tigers  will 
soon  generate  more  emissions  and  must  be  curbed 
now  (while  at  the  same  time  urging  them  on  to  ever 
foster  growth).  How  to  solve  this  contradiction  will 
be  difficult  anyhow.  There  will  be  no  chance  at  all  if 
the  rich  countries  take  refuge  in  more  selfish  eva- 
sions. As  Tbny  Blair  said  at  foe  June  summit,  “If  we 
fail  In  Kyoto,  we  fail  our  children  . . . We  must  all 
deliver  on  foe  commitments  we  make." 


Rush  to  tarnish 
Diana’s  memory 

IT  HAS  not  taken  long  after  the  Princess  of 
Wales’s  death  for  new  questions  of  taste  to  be 
raised.  Some  critics  complained  about  a news- 
paper  picture  of  the  UK's  International  Develop- 
ment Secretary,  Clare  Short,  on  Brighton  beach 
wearing  body  armour  to  publicise  the  campaign 
against  land-mines.  They  said  that  her  pose  echoed 
foe  pictures  of  Diana  in  Angola.  A more  vehement 
body  of  criticism  has  been  aroused  by  Andrew 
Morton’s  revised  book  on  foe  princess,  which  went 
on  sale  last  weekend.  Buckingham  Palace 
described  It  as  blatant  exploitation:  Mr  Morton 
claims  to  have  behaved  “extremely  honourably". 
There  were  crowds  waiting  to  buy  the  first  copies. 

The  mood  of  national  consensus  — almost  a feel- 
ing of  collective  distaste  — after  foe  funeral  is 
clearly  not  going  to  last,  and  these  two  episodes, 
although  very  different  in  scale,  will  be  the  first  of 
many  more.  Ms  Short  sought  to  focus  attention  on 
a humanitarian  campaign  supported  by  millions  of 
ordinary  people  to  which  most  governments  have 
acceded  reluctantly  and  under  public  pressure. 
What  drove  the  parallel  home  with  foe  image  from 
Angola  was  not  so  much  the  body  armour  as  the 
use  of  an  identical  sign,  in  Portuguese,  warning  of 
the  danger  of  mines.  Perhaps  foe  campaign  should 
use  a sign  in  Cambodian  instead. 

The  publication  of  Mr  Morton’s  book  poses 
issues  of  greater  magnitude.  Any  funds  raised  by 
Ms  Short’s  efforts  will  go  solely  to  help  foe  victims 
of  war.  Mr  Morton  has  promised  to  make  a dona- 
tion of  undisclosed  size  in  memory  of  Diana,  but 
no  one  is  disputing  that  he,  his  publishers  and  foe 
bookshops  will  profit  hugely.  The  matter  would  not 
end  even  In  foe  unlikely  event  that  they  gave  all  foe 
proceeds  to  charity.  For  publication  of  this  revised 
version  involves  foe  release  of  new  and  very  per- 
sonal Information  about  Diana  and  others  close  to 
her  who  are  still  alive.  It  is  not  just  a matter  of  re- 
vealing “foe  methodology  behind  foe  book",  as  its 
author  claims.  He  also  argues  that  failure  to  reveal 
her  role  in  foe  original  book  would  be  “to  dishon- 
our her  memory",  Diana  will  surely  be  remem- 
bered for  much  more  substantial  -contributions  to 
life.  There  is  also  the  question  of  timing.  Mr 
Morton  protests. that  he  did  not. start  discussing  a 
new  edition  with  his  publisher  until  foe  end  of  foe ' 
week  after  the  fatal  accident,  , A week  may  be  a long 
time  in  today’s  media  world,  but  that  still  seems 
like  extraordinarily  indecent  ha  ate. 


Who  governs  Britain: 


■ ftlOMf  12 1997 


parliament  or  people?  Washington  Considers  Mission  to  Congo 


Hugo  Young 


WHEN  the  People’s  party 
was  Old  Labour,  the  label 
was  a class  statement.  The 
people  were  outside  die  power  &ile 
and  Labour  represented  them. 
Ranged  against  the  governing 
classes,  the  people  stood  for  equal- 
ity and  fraternity,  and  sometimes 
even  liberty.  They  were  the  under- 
recognised  majority,  now,  with  the 
help  of  Attlee,  Bevin  and  the  rest, 
empowered  to  fight  back:  the  out- 
siders whose  struggle  was  to  get  in. 

The  People’s  party,  New  Labour- 
style,  is  the  opposite.  The  people 
refers  not  to  the  excluded,  but  to  all 
the  population.  It’s  a megalomanic 
claim,  and  gratifies  a lot  of  needs. 
New  Labour  is  New  Britain,  all  the 
New  British  who  reckon  to  count 
for  something.  Most  of  those  at  the 
party’s  conference  in  Brighton 
basked  in  the  warmth  of  a collective 
invoked  by  leaders  several  hundred 
time9  last  week.  The  people’s  en- 
dorsement is  stamped  on  every 
decision.  It  gives  me  the  creeps. 

Those  who  keep  going  on  about 
the  people,  first  of  all.  have  no  sense 
of  history.  The  marketing  brilliance 
it  took  to  capture  and  transform  n 
piece  of  old  labourite  language  is 
less  compelling  than  the  memory  of 
where  People’s  Democracies  began. 
Sound-bite  theft  is  all  very  well,  but 
when  Gordon  Brown  refers  to  "the 
three  modernisations",  has  he  for- 
gotten what  China  was  actunlly  like 
under  Mao  and  Deng?  The  great 
leap  forward  to  the  People's  Demo- 
cracy of  Britain  can't  be  far  behind. 

In  Blairito  usage,  the  people  arc 
benign.  Copious  repetition  is  meant 
to  amplify  what  happened  on  May  1. 
Having  won  an  election,  Mr  Blair  is 
entitled  to  remind  us  lie  spokt-  for 
the  people,  and  to  do  everything  lu- 
can  to  deepen  their  interest  in  gov- 
ernment. He  deplore*  the  cynicism 
of  the  age,  and  can’t  believe  how 
many  citizens  seem  disaffected.  ’Hie 
people's  mandate  is  a legitimate 
route  to  the  people's  involvement. 
Telling  people  that  government  is 
theirs  not  ours  is  one  way  to  max- 
imise their  enlistment  in  the  project. 

But  what  project,  exactly,  have 
they  signed  up  for?  Is  this  a ease  of 
the  people  telling  ministers  what  to 
do,  or  of  ministers  announcing  what 
the  people  are  supposed  to  have 
decided?  Who  defines  the  popular 
will?  Is  it  top-down  or  boltom-up? 
History  overflows  with  cases  where 
the  first  masquerades  as  the  sec- 
ond. But  die  co-option  of  the  people 
behind  every  decision  19  the  start  of 
something  slippery. 

The  people  is  foe  oldest  weapon, 
of  the  demagogue.  Mr  Blair's  pro- 
gramme so  far  gives  no  offence  to 
majority  opinion.  But  if  everything 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  majority, 
where  are  the  limits?  What  the  peo- 
ple give  they  can  take  away,  and 
when  foe  people  are  summoned  in 
support  of  one  policy,  why  can't  they 
demand  their  say  in  another?  After 
foe  People's  Lottery,  why  not  the 
People’s  Gallows?  It  is,  after  all, 
what  tye  people  seem  to  want. 

If  the  people  are  the  source  of| 
every  piece  of  legislative  wisdpm, 
from  tuition  fees  to  an  Independent 
Bank,  tyhat  price  minority  causes 
that  foe  majority  take  no  part  in? 
When  foe  people’s  will  is.  the; 
supreme  test,  why.  should  the  Gov- 
ernment give  a single  cent  to  Covent 


Garden  opera?  As  for  Oxford  ^ 
Cambridge,  they’re  on  the  way  to 
being  deposed  for  the  crime  ofheiw  * 4 
places  of  Elitist  education.  FtanjJ 
people,  it’s  a short  stride  to  poj> 
ulisin,  tlie  political  stance  whose 
defining  claim  is  to  be  the  creed  rf 
majorities  whom  the  61ite  has  coo  | 
spired  to  suppress.  Populism  li  ai 
ugly  phenomenon,  often  based  « 
bogus  claims.  It's  not  merely  about 
majorities,  but  about  claiming 
ity  support  for  opinions  hitherto 
given  only  minority  credence:  Em> 
phobia,  for  example,  or  censorship, 
or  a host  of  other  illiberal  positions. 

Margaret  Thatcher  never  deigned 
to  invoke  the  people,  but  sheprided 
herself  on  all  these  branches  of 
ulism.  Mr  Blair  would  disclaim  all 
populism,  but  where  does  his  rew 
ence  for  the  people  end? 

The  people’s  Britain,  as  he  dqJtyltj 
it.  runs  against  the  grain  of  BritisA  < 
life  and  the  constitution.  Thepeopi 


John  M.  Qoshko  In  New  York 


HE  United  States  is  coiwider- 

I log  sending  a high-level  mis- 
1 sion  to  Congo  in  an  effort  to 
break  a six-week  deadlock  between 
President  Laurent  Kabila  and  a U.N. 
human  rights  team  that  has  been 
prevented  from  investigating  al- 
leged massacres  of  refugees. 

Sources  said  that  if  Washington 
goes  ahead  with  the  plan,  the  mis- 
sion would  be  headed  by  a special 
envoy  with  strong  credentials  for 
influence  and  expertise  in  African 
affairs,  possibly  a member  of  Con- 
gress or  someone  not  serving  in 
government.  They  said  a decision 
was  expected  from  Washington 
within  a few  days. 

According  to  the  sources.  Secre- 
tary General  Kofi  Annan  has  agreed 
] 10 give  the  mission  two  weeks  to  see 
what  it  can  accomplish  before  the 


U.N.  determines  whether  to  with- 
draw the  re9t  of  its  investigating 
team.  The  U.S.  mission  would  seek 
talks  with  Kabila  and  would  visit 
other  countries  in  the  region  such 
as  Uganda,  Angola  and  Rwanda. 
These  countries  helped  Kabila's 
rebels  in  their  successful  campaign 
to  overthrow  longtime  dictator 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko  last  May,  and  the 
U.S.  mission  would  seek  their  aid  in 
influencing  Kabila. 

The  U.S.  initiative  arose  in  discus- 
sions between  U.S.  officials  and 
Annan,  whose  difficulties  In  gaug- 
ing Kabila's  intentions  about  cooper- 
ating with  the  investigation  caused 
him  last  week  to  order  the  four  team 
leaders  to  New  York  for  consulta- 
tions. Annan  acted  in  the  wake  of  re- 
ports from  the  Reuters  news  agency 
and  an  African-based  agency  that 
Kabila  had  called  for  the  U.N.  team 
to  leave  the  country. 


To  compound  the  confusion,  on 
Thursday  last  week  Reuters  issued  a 
terse  advisory  saying  its  original  re- 
port about  remarks  allegedly  made 
by  Kabila  at  the  Lusaka,  Zambia,  air- 
port Is  wrong  and  is  withdrawn." 

Reuters  said  Kabila  did  not  speak 
to  reporters  at  the  airport  about  the 
U.N.  investigation  and  did  not,  as 
originally  reported,  say,  “We  request 
Kofi  Annan  to  ask  them  to  leave." 
Hie  original  Reuters  report  also 
quoted  Kabila  hb  saying  in  Lusaka:  ; 
"These  investigators  are  just  issuing 
statements  from  posh  hotels  in  Kin- 
shasa. They  have  failed  to  go  to  these 
areas  to  prove  that  the  massacres 
took  place.”  That  statement,  the 
Reuters  retraction  9ald,  was  made  at 
a September  29  banquet  No  explana- 
tion was  given  of  why  Reuters  had 
sent  out  the  original  report. 

U.N.  officials  said  that  wliile 
Annan  had  been  concerned  by  the 


comments  attributed  to  Kabila,  the 
report  was  not  the  reason  he  had 
recalled  the  team’s  leaders  and  last 
week's  retraction  would  not  affect 
their  travel  to  New  York.  Instead, 
foe  officials  said,  Annan  was  moti- 
vated primarily  by  the  fact  that  the 
tenm  has  been  forced  to  sit  idly  in 
Kinshasha  for  almost  six  weeks 
because  Kabila's  government  has 
refused  to  give  members  access  to 
suspected  massacre  sites. 

"He  felt  it  was  time  to  sit  down 
directly  with  the  team  leaders  and 
try  to  figure  out  what  Kabila’s  game 
is  and  how  to  deal  with  it,"  said  one 
U.N.  official  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified. 

It  was  in  that  context,  sources 
said,  that  Bill  Richardson,  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations, 
broached  to  Annan  the  possibility  of 
an  American  mission.  Richardson 
traveled  to  Kinshasa  earlier  this 


is  an  entity  that  sits  easily  with  diiw 
democracy  but  is  out  of  place  in  the . 
parliamentary  system  as  hitherto  i*' 
derstood.  Here  die  popular  will  worts 
through  the  filter  of  representative 
democracy.  Parliament,  not  the  peo- 
ple, is  sovereign;  an  arrangement 
that  constrains  the  power  of  dema- 
gogues and  proteclB  minorities 
against  coarse  majority  sell-interest 
It  is  possible  that  New  Labour 
wishes  to  give  more  formal  recog® 
lion  to  the  people.  Some  of  tinkled 
era  talked,  before  the  election,  ofthe 
case  for  more  plebiscitary  im 
cracy.  More  referendums  are  cut 
ing  forth  from  this  Government  than 
any  in  history,  ofteu  rightly.  It's  be 
ginning  lo  seem  more  likely  than  not 
that  both  the  European  single  cur- ' 
ivricy  and  the  Westminster  elected 
system  will  be  submitted  to 
opinion  before  the  next  election. 

BUT  the  yen  for  by-[« m 
Parliament  spreads  ™er 
Already  the  House  of  Coifr 
inoiis,  which  must  be  called,  in  Ne* 
labour  parlance,  the  notion's 
focus-group,  is  scheduled  for 
placement  in  certain  ofits  tod*1 
by  5,(XK>  nominees:  the  newsupren? 
focus-group,  jakl  out  of  governor, 
funds,  to  keep  ministers  in  touch  m 
what  the  people  are  really  thinking- 
Nothing  yet  happening : » » 
product  of  bad  Intentions.  Mr  *■; 
passionately  desires  to  get  the  re 
pie  involved.  Nor  are  his  poses  otc* . 
niility  a sham.  He  thinks  he  hasbeoj; 
entrusted  with  a sacred  dutyJB  ® \ 

same,  these  incessant  reference^  , 

the  people  are  a ploy.  Tfa 
being  told  wliat  is  good  for 
then  being  exalted  as  the  wj®* 
policies  the/ve  had  aone  bu  ^ 
vaguest  role  In  putting 
critics,  including 

ment,.are  in  danger  of 

aside  by  a version  of  deinopgg  5 
lying,  the  hauteur  of  the  mas**. , 
nessed  to  carry  all  before  ft.  , ■ 

Every , time  Lheardaboutlh^. 

pie  last  week,  I felt  more  jD 
reach  for  my  book  of  quoteM*  v. 


Male  bonding . . . Promise  Keepers  pray  at  foe  Mall  In  Washington  during  preparations  for  last 
weekend’s  mass  gathering  of  men  who  belong  to  foe  evangelical  Christian  movement  photo  mark  wilson 

When  It’s  All  Right  to  Stand  By  Your  Man 


OPINION 

E-J.  Dionne  Jr, 


cuin  (735*04  AD) , m 
start:  "Those  People  ^ 

listened  to 
voicq  of  the  people, 

God.  since  the  .nototi^ 
crowd,  is  always  very  clos?  Yjjj 
ness,"  Better  still,  a JBwr \ ^ 
epigrammist ' Of jSLw 
adapted ‘thereto 
'The.  People, 

men  arid  wonlien.  Everything  ,,. . - 
faintly  sinister  Artifice. 


THEDA  SKOCPOL  surprised  a 
lot  of  people  last  month  with  her 
Noughts  about  Promise  Keepers. 
Tws  the  all-male  evangelical  Chris- 
to|n  group  which  held  a mass  rally  In 
Washington  last  weekend  in  defense 
fatherhood  and  the  family, 
^'ocpol  is  a Harvard  professor,  a 
l»oud  liberal  and  a staunch  feminist, 
not  exactly  the  Promise  Keeper  type. 

,Y£5he  said  at  an  American  Politi- 
C?1  Science  Association  session  that 
5 r not  prepared  to  join  other 
IWrtf*  ^ con^emntog  the  group. 

,n^r0ljjto  Keepers  is  a movement 
restoration  and  It  speaks  i 
r.J  ,onfuai°n  many  men  have 
ST  what  their  role  is  supposed  to 
' rj*  “id  in  an  interview  last 
*/*.■  Women  are  changing  and  be-: 

Qttng  more  assertive,  and  rightly 
ihi  u **  ^lave  acknowledge  that 
linn  t oreated  a confusing  situa- 
Z/0r  men  ■ • - This  movement  is* 
complex,  as  many  restora- 
movements  are/’.  > *-■.;■ 

k IrS  lo  ^ler  fellow  feminists' 

in*  u^*8®8®  Promise  Keepers* 

28*  dtacuarion’’.  In  a dross  fire* 
Uv’’  "Kocpolk  view  is  a1  bradnfc 
jj^iedgement  that  you  neither 
nor  hate  a movement 


like  Promise  Keepers.  The  fear  of 
feminists  and  liberals  is  twofold: 
that  it  is  a front  group  for  the  Reli- 
gious Right,  and  that  it  is  trying.  In 
the  words  of  National  Organization 
for  Women  President  Patricia 
Ireland,  “to  take  back  the  rights  of 
women." 

These  are  not  paranoid  fantasies. 
Promise  Keepers’  rally  had  the 
BUpport  of  Christian  .conservative 
activists  )Pat  Robertson,  James  Dob-  , 
son  and  Gary  Bauer  — not  a pan-  1 
theon  to  inspire  the  confidence  of 
feminists  or  liberals.  As  for  the 
movement’s  leader,  BUI  McCartney, 
"If  you-  asked  him  his  politics, 
there’s  no  doubt  they’d  be  conserve- 
1 tive,”  aald-Patrick  Glynn,  the  author 
1 of  a sympathetic  piece  on  the  move-1 
I ment  in  the1  current  ’Issue  of  The 
1 Responsive  Community.  ■'  ■ 

• . On- the  matter  of  women ’b  roles;1 

: foe  group  draws  inspiration  from  SL 

, PhuI'b  letter  to  the  Ephesians: 
TYivto,  submit  youreelvea  to  your 
1 husbands,  ad  to  the  Lord.  For  the. 
husband  is  the  head  'of  the  wife  as 
: Christ  is  the  bead  of  the  Church”  ■ 
i 1 That  b&saage-was  once  a Staple  at 
1 Christian1  wedding  services,,  but* 

> niany  contemporary  Christians  de1 
I dine  to  usd  to  seeing  the  reading  aS' 

: offensive  or,  at  foe  toast, > culturally* 
i cdnditiondd  by  the-timesi  St>  Paul 
I lived  four  If'  the’Promlk&’IK»Pert 
I thily  mean  to  argud*that  thls  ap** 


year  in  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
Kabila  about  permitting  the  U.N. 
investigation.  However,  the  sources 
said,  if  a special  envoy  is  sent  again, 
it  will  not  be  Richardson. 

The  U.N.  team  went  to  Congo  on 
August  24  to  look  into  reports  that 
Kabila’s  rebels,  during  their  military 
campaign  against  Mobutu,  massa- 
cred Rwandan  Hutu  refugees.  The 
Hutus,  apparently  including  many 
women  and  children,  allegedly  were 
killed  by  die  Tutsi-dominated  rebel 
forces  in  retaliation  for  the  1994 
s lu lighter  of  a 500,000  Tulsis  in 
Rwanda. 

While  Kabila  initially  agreed  to  n 
U.N.  probe,  he  has  restricted  the 
team's  ability  lo  move  outside  Kin- 
shasa and  has  insisted  on  conditions 
that  effectively  would  cripple  the  in- 
vestigation. As  the  impasse  has 
dragged  on,  flic  United  States, 
members  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  other  nations  have  lied  the 
promise  of  much-needed  assistance 
to  Congolese  cooperation  with  the 
investigation. 


NATO  Allies  Row  With  U.S 
Over  Costs  of  Enlargement 


proach  to  marriage  Is  the  one  and 
only  Christian  way,  they'll  get  a big 
fight  from1  secular  feminists,  but 
also  from  many  Christians. 

But  up  to  now,  at  least;  McCart- 
ney and  foe  rest  of  foe  Promise 
Keeper  leadership  have,  as  Glynn 
put  it,  “taken  concrete  steps  to  keep 
politics  on  the  back  burner. u 

And  Promise  Keepers  is  doing 
two  good  deeds.  Whet  differentiates 
last  weekend’s1  march  from  Louis 
Farrakhan’s  Million  Man  March  Is 
that  Promise  Keepers  has  engaged 
in  an  aggressive  campaign  of  racial 
■ healing.  • ' 

| And  as  Skocpol  argues,  a group 
1 trying  to  make  nten  take  seriously 
; their  responsibilities  as  fathers'  aiid 
husbands  to  raising  the- right ‘Issue 
; at  a time  df  family  breakdown;  the 
source  of  sb  many  other  problems. 

. Were  Promise  Keeners  to 1 em- 
brace an  assertively  right-wing,  anti1 
feminist  message,  It  would  justify 
foe  fears  of  Its  critics  — but  also 
; risk  losing  many  members  who- 
' seek' not' political  propaganda  but  a| 
tranafontiing  rellglbua  experience 

akior  to  that  offered;  by  Billy  Gra-1 
[ ham’s  Crusades)  "■  *• ' ■ ' / ' " 

■ For  mow,1  Skocpol  ha9  the  right 
approach:  to  admire  the  good  things 
Promisd  - Keepers  do  whUe  ldslsting 
they’re  dead  wrong  if  they,  say  that; 
yoUhave  iobeopposed 1 WfemimanV 
i tohoh&rfoftfamlly— orfathets/ ' 1 1 


William  Drozdlak  In  Maastricht 

AFRESH  conflict  between  lilt* 
United  Slates  and  Europe  over 
file  costs  of  NATO  enlargement 
threatens  to  complicate  the  acces- 
sion of  Poland.  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  Republic  just  as  member 
states'  legislatures  are  opening  the 
final  debate  on  whether  to  ratify  the 
alliance's  expansion. 

Barely  three  months  after  West- 
ern leaders  toasted  the  alliance's 
embrace  of  the  new  East  European 
democracies  at  their  summit  confer- 
ence in  Madrid,  several  European 
governments  are  voicing  serious 
misgivings  about  the  U.S.  insistence 
that  they,  along  with  the  new  mem- 
bers, should  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
expenses  related  to  NATO  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  gravity  of  U.S.-European 
differences  became  clear  lest  week 
during  a protracted  discussion 
among  alliance  defense  ministers 
on  foe  nuts  and  bolts  of  the 
military  adaptations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  most  ambitious  ex- 
pansion of  NATO  in  its  48-year 
history. 

The  Clinton  administration  esti- 
mates that  NATO  expansion  wfll 
coat  about' $35  billion  over  foe  next 
dechde  1 and’  foe  U.S.  share  will' 
amount 'to  no  more  than  $2  bflliori.' 

, Tile  United  States  donterids  tiiat  foe 
vast  majority  of  the  costs  should  be 
borne  by  existing  allies  and  new 
; easterh'  partners  becausd  they  nted 
; to  make  foe  biggest  Investments. to 
adapt  their  military  forces  to  the 
rapid  mobility  and  poweb-projectiori 
requirements  'of  the  pdst-Cold  War 
■ era.  • • • ■ ' • ' . V ;*,  •" 

] But  NATO’s  other  members  are 
J balking  at  the  Idea  of  paying  $16  bll- 
• lion  or  more 11 — their  1 estimated 
share'  of  expansion  costs  at  a 
time  when  economic' austerity  mca-1 
sures  and  the  lack- of  a visible  threat  ’ 
make  the  cause  of  larger  defense' 
j budgets  politically  unpopular.  ■ 11 
■ At  the  same  time,  there  are 
; strong  dotibts  that  foe'  tHrefe  nfcW' 
i members  will  be  able  to  afford  foe1 
1 $17  biUton  investment  foe  Cllhton 
j administration  'believes  the-,  three 
5 together  ftfttkt  foake  (b;  bring  their 
1 defenses  dp : to  ' NATO  standards, 


The  International  Monetary  Fund 
iva-ntiy  urged  all  ihru*  to  .ivnjil 
large  defense  co-tts  that  could  dn.ni- 
ngt  their  fragile  economic!-. 

Key  U.S.  Senate  Inuring*  thU 
week  could  tip  the  balance  in  next  ' 
year*  vole  oil  wlieilu-r  to  rarity  «■'<-  1 
panfion.  Most  NATO  Kownunonu  ( 
say  they  anticipate  nr.  problem'-  in 
securing  approval  Irom  their  na- 
tional legislatures 

But  the  United  States  requires 
endorsement  by  two-thirds  of  tin? 
Senate,  where  some  legislators  har- 
bor doubts  about  long-term  expan- 
sion costs,  the  dilution  of  the 
alliance  and  the  potential  risk  of 
committing  U.S.  troops  and  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  defense  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Dating  Inst  week's  meeting.  De- 
fense Secretary  William  S.  Cohen 
insisted  cost  will  play  an  important 
role  in  persuading  Congress  that 
Europe  is  willing  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  its  defease.  He 
also  stressed  that  NATO’s  new  part- 
ners must  prove  they  are  willing  to 
pay  their  fir  share  and  not  depend 
on  foe  goodwill  of  wealthier  mem- 
bers. "There  can  be  no  free  lunch,” 
itesaid. 

The  United  States  has  been  ac- 
, cused  by  some  European  govern- 
I raents  0/  pushing  foe  enlargement 
; agenda  to  promote  new  markets  for 
American  defense  firms.  But  C-ohen 
said  the  United  States  does  not  see 
j enlargement  as  “ah  arms  sales 
i bon;lrl?d"  and  wants'  only  to  edsure 
! NATO’s  military  credibility.  ‘ : '' 

i He  insisted  the  United- States  is 
''  encouraging  the  new  partners'  to 
\ focus  ’on.  training  and  coinmtinlca- 
t tiohs,  rather  than  big-ticket  plapes 
j nhd  other  expensive  Hardware.  • 
j ■ Defensfe  fiiiilistdrs  from  Poland, 
Hungary  'and  the' 'Czedh<  Republic' 
j sought  to  dispel  any  fenrs  that  fnib- 
I lid 'support  for  joining  NATO  might 
! be  flAggiJng  6r  that  tliCy  arc  not  prfc- 
■ p&ted  to  makd  tfye  fmantial  saert- 
: fjdes  necessary  to’  'upgrade  tifeir 
, niflitary forces.,"  ■ ' 4 ' y’’ 1 ' ’ , ; 

The  Czechs,  in  particular,'  have ; 
! beep  criticized . because  of  low 
; defense1 ; Spending1  and’  retent 
i atfrV£H  that  suggest  less  thait  .half 
1 of  all  Voters  endorse’  tnerdberehlp  Of 
■NATO:  ■■  ■ ■ “■  ; 
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Pope  Holds 
Mass  for 
1.5  Million 


Anthony  Falola 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro 

POPE  John  Paul  U celebrated 
High  Mass  for  1 .5  million 
pilgrims  on  the  picturesque 
shores  of  this  sprawling  metro- 
polis last  Sunday  in  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  four-day  visit  to 

Brazil,  during  which  he  sought 
to  reinforce  Church  doctrine  and 
stem  losses  to  Protestant 
Evangelical  churches  In  the 
world’s  largest  Catholic  country. 

During  his  visit  to  Rio  for  the 
Second  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Family,  the  pope  delivered 
one  of  his  strongest  and  most 
passionate  missives  yet  against 
the  “forces  of  evil,”  including 
divorce  and  abortion,  that  he 
said  are  threatening  the  family. 

Even  in  Rio,  with  a penchant 
for  carnival-like  decadence  and 
where  only  65  percent  of  the 
population  is  now  Catholic,  the 
pope  drew  massive  crowds.  They 
were  kept  at  bay  in  this  city 
known  for  being  almost  as  vio- 
lent as  it  is  beautiful  by  27,000 
security  forces. 

Much  of  the  pope's  visit  cen- 
tered on  ministering  to  a shrink- 
mg  flock  in  a country  where 
Evangelical  Christiana  are  woo- 
ing away  an  estimated  1 50,000 
Catholics  a year.  But  in  meetings 
with  President  Fernando 
Henrique  Cardoso  and  in  many 
of  his  speeches,  the  pope  also 
pushed  for  more  rights  for 
ethnic  minorities  and  the  poor, 
rie  called  for  greater  moves  to 
equalize  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  Brazil,  where  the  in- 
come gap  is  still  one  of  the  high- 
est In  the  world. 

But  the  main  agenda  on  this 
tnp,  his  third  to  Brazil  and  80th 


Britain's  Leader 

Turns  Presidential 
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Destitute  Youngsters  Take  to  the  Streets 
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outside  of  the  Vatican,  was  to 
talk  about  the  family.  He  deliv- 
ered his  moat  rousing  speech  in 
front  of  180,000  worshippers  at 
the  Maracaua  soccer  ground,  the 
world's  largest  open  stadium. 

As  the  pontiff  sat  on  a red  throne 
in  the  shadow  of  Rio's  world 
famous  Christ  the  Redeemer 
statue  atop  Mount  Corcovado, 
the  church  presented  more  than 
a dozen  families  who  told  how 
Catholicism  has  kept  them 
united. 

The  pope  left  no  doubt  about 


PHOTO:  PAUL  HANNA 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church's 
continued  crusade  against  the 
‘‘the  abominable  crime  of  abor- 
tion” and  his  unflappable  opposi- 
tion to  birth  control  and  divorce. 

The  pope  mode  such  state- 
ments at  a time  when  polls  sug- 
gest that  Brazilians  are  liberallzlntf 
jhefr  cultural  acceptance  to  some 
long-taboo  issues.  A bill  is  now 
pending  in  congress  to  give  all 
public  hospitals  permission  to 
perform  abortions  on  women  who 
have  been  raped  or  whose  lives 
are  endangered  by  pregnancy. 


Pilgrims  Stay  Away  on  St.  Francis’s  Dav 

Vfl»  Kolia-  l_  « I ....  » 


Vera  Haller  In  AbbIbI 

This  small  hill  town  in  Italy’s 
Umbria  province  where  St. 
FVancls  founded  his  religious  order 
in  the  13th  century  is  usually  a hub 
ol  activity  on  the  saint’s  name  day.  A 
procession  weaves  through  the  nar- 
row streets,  prayer  vigils  are  held 
and  the  festivities,  which  thousands 
attend,  culminate  in  a Mass  in  the 
maffiificent  white  and  rose  stone 
basilica  built  in  his  honor. 

Tills  year  is  different  Assisi  — 
one  of  the  towns  worst  hit  by  a se- 
nes of  earthquakes  in  the  past  week 
--was  practically  deserted  last  Sat- 
urday its  streets  empty  of  tourists 
aid  religious  pilgrims  and  the  doors 
to  the  basilica  closed. 

“It's  just  awfol  to  see  Assisi  dead 
hke  this."  said  Paolo  Simonelli.  who 
opened  his  gift  shop  on  the. street 
leading  to  the  basilica  but  was  find- 
ing no  takers  for  his  trinkets,  which 
included  porcelain  figurines  of  St 
Francis. 

"Die  earthquakes,  two  strong 
ones  on  September  26  and  a weaker 
one  on  Friday  last  week,,  have 
caused  widespread  damage  ,to 
Italy's  central  regions  of  Umbria  and 
Marches.  Two  smaller  aftershocks 
nit  the  area  last  weekend. 

Eleven  people  died  in  the  firet 
tremors,  and  at  least  20  were  Injured 
on  Frjday  last  week.  Tens  of  thou-, 
sands  of  residents  whose  homes. 


were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the 
temblors  are  sleeping  in  tents  and 
campers  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  homeless  will 
probably  be  able  to  return  home 
after  engineers  check  the  sound- 
ness of  their  buildings,  but  this 
process  is  expected  to  take  weeks. 

Assisi  has  emerged  as  a symbol 
of  the  pain  caused  by  the  earth- 
quakes because  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  basilica  of  St.  Francis. 
Huge  chunks  of  the  vaulted  ceiling 
in  the  basilica's  upper  sanctuary  col- 
lapsed on  September  26;  killing  fou 
people  inside,  including  two  Fran 
ciscan  friars.  Its  renowned  frescoes 
including  a cycle  of  28  paintings 
depicting  the  life  of  St  Francis  by 
the  Renaissance  master  Giotto, 
were  damaged. 

“It’s  a disaster.  Parts  of  the  fres- 
coes are  irreparable.  There  aren't 
ju$t  chunks  of  plaster,  but  tiny,  tiny 
figments  which  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  .piece  together,"  said. 
Paqlo  Pastorello,  one  of  about  40  art 
restorers  who  are  volunteering  their 
time,  to  the  restoration  effort  They 
at?  .still  trying  to  Bort  out  pieces  of 
the  frescoes  from  piles  of  debris,  he 
said,  organizing  them  bb  best  as 
they,  can  under  tents  set  up  outside 
. the  basilica. . ,. 

The  restorers,  from  all  oven  Italy, 

. are  sleeping  In  a tept,dty  near  A* 
siBi.  They  , offend  us  hopsing,  but 
we  preferred  to  stay  jn  toe  fonts  in 


solidarity  with  the  residents  — and 
it  s probably  safer  than  staying  in  n 
house  with  all  these  earthquakes," 
9aid  Alcssandra  Morelli,  another 
restorer. 

Key-  Nicola  Giandomenlca  of 
the  Franciscan  monastery  attached 
to  the  basilica  said  the  52  friars  liv- 
ing  there  were  "deeply  pained"  by 
the  week's  events.  'The  pain  is  espe- 
cially felt  by  toe  older  friars,  who 
say  they’ve  never  experienced  a 
name  day  for  St.  Francis  like  this." 

While  Assisi  was  blanketed  in  a 
strange  quiet,  a simple  open-air 
Mass  was  said  for  St  Francis  in 
front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli  a few  miles  away.  It  was 
the  only  event  held  to  mark  the 
saint  s name  day;  all  other  festivities 
were  canceled  as  a sign  of  respect 

for  those  who  died  in  the  basilica.  , 

The  Mass,  attended  by  several 
hundred  people  from  the  region, 
was  offered,  by  Archbishop  Dionigi 
Tettamanzi  of  Genoa,  whose  dio- 
cese from  the  Liguria  region  do- 
nated a.  fresh  supply,  of  oil  for  the 
tamp  that  lights  the  tomb  of  St 
Francis  in  the  lower  church,  of  the 
basilica,  A different  region  of  Italy 
donates  toe  oil  each  year.  He  and 
the  other  priests  who  officiated 
stood  under  a white  tent  , 

: I think  .St.  Francis  would  , have 
been  happy  fn  be  here  today  under  a 
font  Uke  aU  the.othqr, people,"  said  a 
Franciscan  friar  attending  the  Mass, , 


ON^  BIAIR  has  adopted 
many  personas  ns  Britain's 
leader  political  reformer, 
griever  in  chief,  genial  host  of  Fri- 
day night  town  meetings,  relentless 
enforcer  of  a disciplined  message. 
He  is  called  the  prime  minister,  but 
he  plays  a role  more  familiar  to 
Americans  — ■ the  role  of  president. 

Both  as  a candidate  and  as  prime 
minister,  Blair  has  embraced  a pres- 
idential style  of  leadership,  geared 
for  the  age  of  television  and  die  era 
P*  declining  faith  in  political  parties. 
He  knows  well  how  to  manipulate 
the  fevers  of  party  politics,  but  his 
soaring  popularity  has  grown  more 
out  of  his  ability  to  tap  the  public 
mood  and  often  define  it  first  unen- 
cumbered by  party  or  cabinet. 

At  tile  Labor  Party’s  annual  con- 
ference in  this  seaside  town,  the  dif- 
ference  between  Blair  and  the  rest  of 
his  new  government  is  clear.  There 
are  other  formidable  figures  in  his 
cabinet  and  others  no  less  cominit- 
ted  to  the  modernizing  agenda  that 
is  the  hallmark  of  this  government. 
But  Blair  rises  above  the  restraints 
and  boundaries  of  his  party  and 
speaks  directly  to  the  people. 

His  entrance  into  the  hall  last 
week  was  emblematic  of  his  style  of 
politics.  A lone  spotlight  followed 
Blair  as  lie  made  his  way  from  a side 
entrance,  down  tin*  aisles  and  unto 
the  stage.  It  was  Hie  stagecraft  of 
presidential-sLyle  politics,  a single 
light  concentrating  the  energy  of 
the  arena  into  the  personality  of  a 
single  political  leader. 

"He’s  moving  toward  a presiden- 
tial styfe,  and  by  the  time  lie  leaves 
olfice  he  will  have  completed  the 
transition,"  said  Robert  Worcester 
of  tlie  polling  firm  MORI.  “And  it’s 
clearly  on  his  mind  — on  the  fore- 
front of  his  mind.” 

In  tlie  British  media.  Blair’s 
keynote  speech  last  week  prompted 
many  comparisons,  most  of  them  to 
American  presidents.  Some  saw 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  Blair's  rail  for  a 
new  age  of  giving  in  Britain.  Others 
compared  Blair's  call  for  Britain  to 
become  "a  beacon  to  the  world"  (o 
Ronald  Reagan's  description  of  the 
United  Slalea  Hs  Ufl  s,lininff  ciLy  on  a 
nil;  One  analyst  likenetl  Blair's 
political  agility  to  that  of  Franklin  I). 
Roosevelt.  And  throughout  his  rapid 


Daniel  Williams 
In  St.  Petersburg 


rise  to  power,  the  parallels^ 
i t'sitfent  Clinton  have  b«rX-v  jJ 
commonplace  - two  * 
who  brought  their  parties  bad- 
power  by  embracing  cenlrR. 
cics  and  new  rhetoric  ^ 
Blair  is  not  the  first  British  tor, 
EIIll*er  * act  presided 
Harold  Wilson,  whose  first  |J, 

government  was  elected 

..  s.  openly  attempted  to  ink 
Kennedy  s language  and  Inforr. 
ity-  Margaret  Thatcher,  the  ( fc. 
nanl  Conservative  prime  mimsterc 
tlie  1980s,  combined  force  of  m 
sonahty  and  a strong  ideoloto 
edge  to  project  herself  above  \a 
cabinet  John  Major,  who  ex- 
ceeded Thatcher  before  loan*  L 
post  to  Blair,  employed  persrci 
touches  to  connect  with  voters. 

. But  what  Blair  has  done  is  e^,. 
cially  notable  given  the  way  pay 
Labor  leaders  have  operated,  r- 
curding  to  Michael  Foley,  author. 

Tliu  Rise  Of  The  British  Presfc. 

“In  British  politics,  the  ethos  b •*: 

I he  collective  and  the  cwporc< 
with  party  control  based  on  j£ 
party  allegiance,"  Foley  said.  In  pc 
Labor  governments,  cabinet  bk- 
bera  had  significant  powers,  mairj 
the  prime  minister  merely  Te: 
among  equals."  Blair,  he  said,  h: 
centralized  powers  dial  go  well  t-- 
yond  a party  leader’s  previous grr, 
Blair  lias  become  the  pence, 
embodiment  of  what  he  calls  “Nr> 

I Elixir,"  his  description  of  a politk. 
parly  that  lias  recast  itself  «s- 
much  in  his  image.  Yet  he  alffit-* 
floats  above  his  party,  some  *? 
even  disdains  it.  Facing  an  c- 
friendly  resolution  urging  renafe-x 
alizaliun  of  the  railroads,  Blair  wr 
on  radio  and  warned  that,  if  the « - 
went  against  him,  it  ain’t  going', 
happen.”  He  did  not  lose. 

He  similarly  floats  around  t 
own  government,  in  the  wayapiw 
dent  does.  He  sets  the  tone.focu* 
on  big-pic! u re  issues  and  wL- 
away  from  squabbles  among  L 
nihiiKl  ministers. 

1 jihnr  Parly  polls  put  his  appro'; 
rating  at  93  percent.  A MORI  pt- 
puhlished  last  week  in  tiieTuwstf 
I -tun  Ion  confirmed  his  success,  t 
found  75  percent  of  those  qu& 
lioned  approved  of  Blair’s  perff 
malice,  a record  for  a British  pri® 
minister,  while  57  percent  appiura 
of  his  government 


T: 


U.S.  Murder  Rate  at  a Low 


Rene  Sanchez 


THE  murder  rate  In  the  United 
States  is  lower  now  than  at  any 
point  since  toe  late  1960s,  and  other 
serious  crime  alro  is  continuing  to 
decline,  the  FBI  reported  last  week. 

••  For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  .vio- 
fent  crime  and  property  crime  have 
dropped  nationwide,  including  in 
most  large  cities,,  and  in  particular 
for.  murder.  That  offense  declined 
9. percent  last  year,  with  19,645 
people  slain.  The  murder  rate,  now 
j cadences  for  every  100,000  peo- 
Plejs  17.  percent  lower  than  in  1992. 

Overall,  violent  crime  dropped 
o percent  last  year,  According  to  the> 
final  version  of  .an  i annual  FBI 
report;  preliminary  numbers  were, 
released thJs fiutnmcr.'  . |t.g 

■Many:  law-enforcement  ,offidalB 

and  entomologists  say  the  progress! 
on  crime  i.Ib;  the  result  of  several 


\ ! 

converging  trends;  Growing  P^- 

crackdowns  on  minor  cnnjH; 
tougher  prison  sentences  and  ® w 
aging  of  a large  segment  of  thefJJ  v 
ulation.  The  Clinton- administer 

called  the  report  clear  evidence'll 

its  anti-crime  policies,  which  j 

giving  communities  more  rnoce?  j 
hire  police  officers,  are  worftiflfc  . 

These  numbers  show  that  ^ j 
lating  crime  Is  not  an 
problem,"  Attorney  General 
Reno  said.  She  also  amount* 
week  that  the  violent  crime 
rate  among  juveniles  nation* 
creased  by  9 percent  Iaaty^,  a. 
But  some  analysts  conj®*V« 
good  news  about  crime1  stul^u 
be  treated  with  caution  •oecaf!J 
could  be  due  'mostly 
graphic  fluked  a natioftw** 
oline  in  the:  populatidn 
and  young . adulter  who 
substantial  portion  of crimfe^ 


HE  BOYS  huddling  behind 
the  statue  of  Catherine  the 
* Great  on  Nevsky  Prospekt 
appeared  for  a moment  to  be  blow- 
ing  up  balloons.  But  the  balloons 
were  plastic  bags,  and  the  boys  were 
not  exhaling  air  but  breathing  in 
glue.  Spotted  by  a policeman,  they 
tried  to  scramble  away,  but  one,  who 
appeared  to  be  about  8,  was  cotlared. 

It  was  a variation  on  a scene  that 
is  becoming  common  on  the  streets 
of  Russia's  cities  — even  such 
stately  main  streets  as  St  Peters- 
burg's Nevsky  Prospekt  Vagrant 
children,  some  homeless,  wander 
about  looking  for  handouts,  for 
pockets  to  pick,  glue  to  sniff,  vodka 
to  guzzle,  a sex  partner  to  rob. 

They  are  called  bespmomiki. 
neglected  ones,  a word  once  used 
here  to  describe  the  legions  of  or- 
phans who  roamed  Russia's  streets 
and  countryside  during  the  civil 
warfare  of  the  1920s. 

The  word  has  made  a sudden 
comeback  in  today’s  laissez-faire 
Russia,  where  many  children  appear 
to  be  clinging  to  survival.  An  epi- 
demic of  street  children  has  made 
Russians  fearful  of  a lost  generation 
that  at  best  will  be  undereducated 
and  at  worst  grow  up  in  a life  of 
crime  and  disease. 

“'I  he  indicator*  are  frightening," 
faid  Ekaterina  Ru/lnfoklveuskaya, 
director  ot  the  Women’s  Organiza- 
tion for  National  Health,  a social- 
welfare  group.  “Everywhere  we 
turn,  we  see  more  violence  toward 
children,  more  sex  abuse,  worse 
. health,  more  fatherless  humes,  it 
I louks  bad  for  our  future.'' 

! About  4 in  10  Russian  children 
live  in  poverty,  according  to  U.N. 
estimates.  Tlie  number  of  juvenile 
criminal  arrests  has  increased  by 
more  than  a third  since  tlie  early 
1990s  to  more  than  200,000  a vear, 
according  to  Internal  Affairs  Min- 
istry data. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Russia's 
second-largest  city  with  a populo- 
b°n  of  more  than  4 million,  there 
m be  as  many  as  3,000  vagrant 
emtdren  — and  many  more  if  those 
who  spend  as  much  time  or  more  In 
the  sheets  than  at  home  are  in- 
cluded. 

In  Moscow,  the  number  is  at  least 
Qouble  that,  social  workers  say.  In 

S’  u^ijather.'  11  ts  easy  to  9Pot 
cn  children  lingering  in  parks  and 

woods  that  surround  both  cities  — - 
r gathered  outside  fast-food  res- 
taurants. 

Numerical  comparisons  with  Rus- 
z?  re“nt  past  are  difficult  to 
JJ**  D“*W  the  Soviet  era,  run- 
cha^5  8nt^  homeless,  whether 
ih*  r611  or  atJulta.  were  treated  by 
“ f.  Lornniunist  state  as  social  abei^ 
ahne^'  Children  whose  parents 
°r  abandoned  them  were 
« m mstitutions  or  orphanages; 
ail  , ay3  weie  regarded  as  delin- 
q .y  sent  to  reform  schools. 
escifti-8,  n<?  ike  ttle  problem  did  not 
but  L1"  *¥*' il  was  a big  problem, 
said  v?p y was  bidden  from. view," 
Nochw[ery  S?kolov'  d 'rector  of 

bomeiMk\a,charity  thHt  operates 
rneless  shelters  in  St.  Petersburg. 

familial6-  ys’  however,  social  and 
instability  peculiar  to  the 
the  ap,^l8t  Russia  contribute  to 
Wunoe?*^®  herds  of  wandering 
undlSteT  ^orkera  who  were 
are  Spl,oyed  under  Soviet  rule 
have “Woyed  today,  and  families 
m ^rd  time  making  ends  meet 
• tittle  to  buy  with  pay 


checks  joT  f ■ t0  huy  Pay- 
-^^Soviet  times,  at  least  thepe 


were  paychecks.  If  social  services 
were  inefficient,  today  they  are 
evaporating  entirely  for  lack  of 
fending. 

Migrants  from  former  Soviet  re- 
publics swell  the  ranks  of  the  home- 
less in  Russia,  which  continues  to 
use  the  Soviet  system  of  internal 
passports  to  discourage  migration 
from  the  countryside  to  the  cities. 
Without  a proper  permit,  the  chil- 
dren of  migrants  cannot  attend  local 
schools,  and  many  end  up  in  the 
streets. 

Kremlin  funding  for  social  ser- 
vices is  sparse,  and  much  of  tlie 
burden  falls  on  cash-poor  and  often- 
corrupt  local  governments. 

'Taking  care  of  these  children  is 


low  on  the  spending  totem  pole, 
said  Jeff  Groton,  a physician  with 
Doctors  of  the  World,  a New  York- 
based  medical  aid  organization  that 
runs  health-care  programs  for  ne- 
glected children  in  St.  Petersburg. 

All  this  is  occurring  against  a 
backdrop  of  disturbing  health  and 
social  trends  in  Russia  — including 
declining  life  expectancy  and  rising 
alcoholism.  Officials  and  aid  work- 
ers in  St.  Petersburg  say  the  major- 
ity of  street  children  here  are 
fleeing  domestic  violence  associ- 
ated with  alcohol  abuse. 

According  to  published  reports 
here,  men  who  drink  heavily  fre- 
quently abandon  families  or  bent 
their  wives  and  children;  many  nrc-c- 


nant  women  drink  to  Buch  an  extent 
as  to  damage  their  unborn  children; 
and  at  least  one  Russian  family  in 
five  has  an  alcoholic  member. 

Of  those  street  children  not  flee- 
ing alcohol-related  violence,  esti- 
mates indicate  that  about  a third  are 
fugitives  from  state  orphanages  and 
reform  schools;  a third  are  offspring 
of  women  who  have  been  forced  out 
of  their  homes  by  abusive  hus- 
bands; and  a third  are  seeking  ad- 
venture awny  from  the  city’s  sprawl 
of  bleak,  cookie-cutter  housing  pi-o- 
jects.  They  live  in  sewera,  pedes- 
trian underpasses,  attics,  railway 
stations,  garbage  dumps  and  aban- 
doned buildings. 

Thr  ttiilii-r*  fVinriul  ,L 


are,  are  responsible  for  rescuing 
children,  either  from  abusive  par- 
ents or  tlie  streets,  and  taking  them 
to  one  of  the  city's  18  shelters.  At 
some  shelters,  the  city  provides 
teachers’  salaries,  some  food  and 
perhaps  dilapidated  feci  tides.  It  is 
up  to  shelter  operators,  usually  pri- 
vate charity  groups,  to  refurbish  the 
buildings  and  provide  clothing,  bed- 
ding, medical  care,  books,  television 
and  toys. 

Many  of  the  children  brought  in 
suffer  from  disease.  Tuberculosis  is 
common,  and  AIDS  is  becoming  a 
concern,  said  Groton. 

Most  of  the  shelters  are  simply 
storage  bins  for  children,  according 
to  a Nochiezka  report.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  tried  to  prepare  children 
either  to  return  to  their  families  — if 
considered  safe  — or  to  live  in  fos- 
ter homes  and  perhaps  be  adopted. 
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A Grumpy  Old  Man  Reflects 


Thomas  M.  Dlsch 

TIMEQUAKE 
By  Kurt  Vbnnagui 
Pulnam.  219pp.  $23.95. 

TIMEQUAKE  is  n novel  by. 
and  starring,  Kurt  Vonnegut. 
His  co-star,  and  virtually  the 
only  other  '‘character''  in  Hie  book, 
is  his  .alter  ego,  Kilgore  Trout,  who 
figured  in  two  earlier  Vonnegut  nov- 
els. God  Bless  You,  Mr.  Rosewater 
(1955)  and  Breakfast  Of  Champions 
(1973) . Trout  lias  also  published  his 
own  novel,  Venus  On  The  Half  Shell 
(1975),  but  since  it  was  written, 
without  Vonnegut's  consent,  by 
Philip  Jose  Parmer,  that  book  can- 
not  legally  be  accounted  part  of  the 
Trout  oeuvre,  though  it  enjoys  its 
own  peculiar  and  illegitimate  glory 
as  one  of  the  few  novels  published 
by  a non-entity. 

It  may  be  that  the  concept  for 
Timequake  is  a steal  from  Thornton 
Wilder’s  Our  Town.  (Vonnegut  dis- 
creetly acknowledges  as  much.)  In 
a nutshell,  everyone  oo  Earth  has  to 
relive  the  1990s  on  automatic  pilot, 
observing  but  not  participating  in 
their  lives.  But  what  Wilder  made 
poignant,  Vonnegut  simply  doesn't 
engage  with,  for  he  refuses  to  deal 
either  with  the  helplessness  and/or 


horror  of  such  an  experience  or 
with  the  trauma  of  release.  No  mat- 
ter — intensity  was  never  Von- 
negut's forte.  And  anyhow  Wilder 
had  already  done  it 

What  Vonnegut  does,  which  no 
one  can  do  better,  is  give  a big  post- 
modern shrug.  The  experience  is 
shifted  to  the  expert  shoulders  ot' 
Trout,  who  represents  his  creator's 
self-love  and  self-loathing  at  a level 
of  imaginative  intensity  that  mere 
memoir  would  not  allow. 

And  that  is  not  to  reckon  with  the 
man's  immense  self-regard.  Von- 
negut namedrops  like  a rainstorm: 
A.E.  Hotchner.  Heinrich  Boll,  Dick 
Francis,  Gtlnter  Grass.  Andrei 
Sakharov,  and  a host  of  showbiz 
stars  that  his  own  celebrity  has 
brought  within  a handshake's  dis- 
tance. The  extended  Vonnegut  fam- 
ily is  all  on  hand,  as  at  a wedding, 
each  with  a characterizing  anecdote. 
The  author's  bibliography  and  the 
salient  facts  of  his  public  career  are 
offered  as  candidly  as  on  a resume. 

And  then  there  are  the  senten- 
tiae:  There  shall  be  no  more  war,  we 
must  love  one  another,  etc,  He 
echoes  Henry  Fonda,  echoing  John 
Steinbeck,  echoing  Eugene  Debs, 
that  as  long  as  there  is  anyone  poor 
or  downtrodden  or  in  prison,  he, 
Kurt  Vonnegut,  is  poor,  downtrod- 


Strong  and  Silent  Star 


Wendy  Smith 

PICKFORD 

The  Woman  Who  Made  Hollywood 
By  Eileen  Whitfield 
University  Press  of  Kentucky. 

441pp.  $25. 

MARY  PICKFORD'S unfairly  re- 
membered as  a ringleted  ac- 
tress who  ployed  angelic  children  in 
maudlin  silent  movies.  Canadian 
journalist  Eileen  Whitfield's  excel- 
lent biography  reclaims  her  from 
cliche,  arguing  persuasively  that 
her  films  — and  performances  — 
are  better  than  their  reputation. 
Whitfield  paints  a nuanced,  three- 
dimenBional  portrait  of  a complex 
woman  whose  story  is  a fascinating 
case  study  of  a seminal  period  in 
Hollywood  history. 

Pickford  entered  the  world  as 
Gladys  Louise  Smith  on  April  8, 
1892,  in  Toronto.  Her  father  died 
when  she  wa6  five;  less  than  two 
years  later  she  appeared  In  her  first 
play,  quickly  becoming  the  financial 
mainstay  for  her  beloved  mother, 
Charlotte,  and  younger  ablings.  Ap- 
prenticeship in  such  melodramatic 
classics  as  Unde  Tom’s  Cabin  and 
East  Lynne,  followed  by  five  gruel- 
ing years  touring  North  America, 
completed  her  transformation  into  a 
mini-adult  whose  ability  to  incarnate 
youngsters  onstage  was  remarkable 
for  one  who'd  had  little  direct  expe- 
rience of  carefree  childhood. 

By  the  time  she  bluffed  her  way 
into  the  office  of  Broadway  pro- 
ducer David  Belasco,  who  gave  her 
the  stage  name  Mary  Pickford  and 
put  her  in  a hit  play,  the  15-year-old 
actress  was  a seasoned  professional 
whose  delicate,  vulnerable  beauty 
barely  masked  an  iron  will  and  fero- 
cious ambition.  Whitfield  deduces 
that  her  theater  acting  was  already 
simpler  and  more  concerned  with 
Inner  emotional  truth  than  the 
period’s  conventional  showy  postur- 
ing. A lively  account  of  her  initial 
1909  meeting  with  film  director 
D.W.  Griffith  depicts  a disdainful  I 
Pickford,  convinced  she  was  slum-  I 


den,  and  imprisoned,  too.  Oh  dear, 
as  Vonnegut  might  say. 

Of  his  writerly  life  we  tarn  (hat 
he  still  works,  virtuously,  un  a man- 
ual typewriter,  corrects  his  copy 
with  pencil  and  then  mails  these 
pages  off  to  liis  long-term  profes- 
sional typist  in  the  country.  Tins  ne- 
cessitates a walk  first  to  the  store,  to 
buy  a single  manila  envelope,  and 
then  to  the  post  office,  where  he 
waits  in  line  to  buy  a stamp.  The 
process  becomes  a parading  of  Von- 
negut’s rectitude  and  unassuming 
human  dignity  relative  to  those 
boobs  among  us  who  use  computers 
and  fax  machines  or  piny  (he  lottery. 

If  all  this  seems  insufferably 
smug,  it  is,  but  since  it  comes  from 
Vonnegut,  America's  favorite 
grumpy  old  man,  you’ve  got  to  love 
him.  He  has  so  cornered  the  market 
on  elderly  curmudgeonliness  that 
his  very  belches  (and  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  including  three  or 
four  really  moldy  dirty  jokes)  have  a 
fragrance  of  temps  perdu. 

In  a well-advised  ■'Prologue,,,  Von- 
negut forewarns  his  readere  that 
Timequake  took  10  years  to  write,  at 
the  end  of  which,  74  years  old,  **! 
found  myself  in  the  winter  of  1996 . . . 
the  creator  of  a novel  wltich  did  not 
work,  which  had  no  point,  and 
which  had  never  wanted  to  be 


written , . . Let  us  think  of  it  as  Time- 
quake.  And  let  us  think  of  this  one.  a 
slew  made  from  its  best  parts  mixed 
with  thoughts  and  experiences  dur- 
ing the  jwist  seven  months  or  so,  as 
Timequake  Two.  Hukay?" 

Hukay  with  nn\  Tito  lael  is  that 
Vonnegut's  funn-  and  hunk  ability  an- 
such  (hat  he  is  beyond  ivji-dinu  or 
even  criticism.  As  fur  Trout  — now 
u hack  sei-fi  writer  in  his  eighties  — 
though  reduced  to  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  a hag  lady  lie’s 
still  going  strong,  churning  out  un- 
publishable stories  full  of  idiot- 
savant  wisdom.  His  stories  are,  in 
synopsis,  truly  stupid,  anil  we  must 
be  grateful  that  Vonnegut  has  had 
the  discernment  to  imagine  rather 
than  write  them. 

And  yet,  ns  with  Mortimer  Snerd, 
it  is  Trout  who  may  be  the  more 
memorable  character.  He  is  one  of 
those,  like  Forrest  Gump  or  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  who  take  their  creator 
captive  and  become  the  boss.  Even 
Vonnegut  seems  to  be  aware  of  this, 
for  if  the  book  has  any  message,  it  is 
that  offered  by  Trout:  “You  were 
sick,  but  now  you’re  well  again,  and 
there's  work  to  do." 

One  may  have  doubts  about  ibis 
as  a panacea  to  the  world’s  prob- 
lems. But  as  solace,  it’s  oil  :i  par  with 
Voltaire's  advice,  as  mcdiaicd 
through  Candide,  that  we  should 
tend  to  our  own  affairs,  a counsel  of 
perfection  to  which  the  reader  can 
only  answer,  Hukay. 


inJng  for  money,  pricked  in  her 
pride  and  creative  conscience: 
"Pickford  liked  to  be  excellent . . . 
I she  sensedl  that  translating  stage 
acting  onto  celluloid  demanded  a 
sea  change  in  technique." 

Pickford  develops  that  technique. 
"Thoughts  passed  across  her  face 
like  shadows,  and  she  let  them 
speak  for  her,"  writes  Whitfield, 
who  credits  Pickford  with  doing  as 
an  actor  what  Griffith  did  as  a direc- 
tor, intuitively  grasping  the  artistic 
iwssibilities  of  this  new  medium  and 
creating  a new  style  to  fulfill  them. 
Astute  analyses  of  Pickford’s  most 
famous  roles  — the  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl,  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 
and  the  Utile  Princess,  to  name  only 
a few  — point  out  that  she  perfected 
the  blend  of  pathos  anti  slapstick 
humor  that  Charlie  Chnplin  later 
made  hist  trademark,  and  that  her 
diameters  were  usually  feisty, 
streetwise  adolescents,  not  innocent 
little  girls.  Whitfield  contends  that 
sanitized  19309  remakes  of  those 
three  pictures  by  baby  star  Shirley 
Temple  have  tainted  memories  of 
Pickford's  tougher  interpretations. 

She  was  tough  off  screen  too, 
with  a shrewd  aense  of  her  commer- 
cial value.  "America's  Sweetheart" 
was  the  most  famous  woman  in  the 
world  in  1917,  when  she  9et  off  to 
sell  war  bonds  with  Chaplin  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  who  became  her 
second  husband  in  1920.  CThe  Inter- 
national appeal  of  their  films  made 
these  three  the  first  truly  modem 
celebrities)  Any  movie  mogul  who 
thought  he  could  get  away  with  pay- 
ing her  less  than  she  was  worth  was 
speedily  disillusioned.  Her  1916  con- 
tract with  Adolph  Zukor’s  Famous 
Players  gave  her  half  a million  dol- 
lars a year  or  half  her  films’  net  prof- 
its (whichever  was  greater),  her  own 
production  company,  the  right  to 
choose  her  directors  and  a voice  In 
the  final  cut  Three  years  later,  she 
created  United  Artists  with  Chaplin, 
Fairbanks,  Griffith  and  western  star 
William  S.  Hart  Tins  distribution 
vehicle  for  the  principals'  wholly 
owned  productions  prompted  the 


Mary  Pickford:  First  celebrity  of  the  modern  age 


wisecrack  "the  lunatics  have  taken 
charge  of  the  asylum." 

She  had  less  command  over  her 
persona]  life.  Her  substance- 
abusing  siblings  were  a constant 
source  of  embarrassment  and  po- 
tential scandal.  Her  primary  com- 
mitment to  her  mother  sabotaged 
her  first  marriage,  and  Charlotte's 
death  in  1928  probably  triggered 
her  long  slide  into  alcoholism.  She 
and  Fairbanks  ruled  Hollywood 
from  Pickfair.  their  mansion  on 
Summit  Drive,  but  the  marriage 
foundered  as  the  talkies  swept  silent 
films’  royalty  into  professional  obllv^ 
ion  arid  psychological  drift.  Whit- 
field’s account  of  the  > couple’s 
lurching  trajectory  toward  a 1936  di- 


vorce neither  of  them  really  wanted 
is  quietly  heartbreaking,  as  is  her 
gentle  depiction  of  Pickford's  final 
marriage,  to  the  selflessly  devoted 
Buddy  Rogers  (whom  she  fre- 
quently called  “Douglas"). 

Pickford  died  in  1979,  an  alco- 
holic recluse  so  dismissive  of  her 
work  that  she  once  threatened  to 
burn  all  her  movies.  Many  have  in 
fact  been  lost,  and  the  others  — like 
most  silents  — are  often  shown  in 
badly  deteriorated  prints,  dubbed 
with  awful  music.  How  fortunate, 
then,  that  the  loving  descriptions  in 
this  well-informed  and  passionate 
biography  recapture  the  essence  of 
those  films,  and  of  Mary  Pickford's 
pioneering  artistry. 
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Into  Horror 

Rachel  Pastan 

MAN  CRAZY  “ ~ 

Gy  Joyce  Carol  Oates  <i 

Dutton.  282pp.  $23.95. 

rjp  ilF. UR  ARE  tilings  [ pn^t 
1 i Ion 'l  have  to  say  about  K 
Carol  Oates’s  latest  novel,  Jfc 
Cra/y  — that  it  is  a lyrical  Mdv, 
font  book;  that  its  voice  is  hvpoot 
and  powerful;  that  it  tcUs  ttie  sv, 
of  a woman  who,  curtailed  by  d-- 
I'unistanccs  seems  destined  r 
come  to  a bad  end. 

1 don't  have  to  say  these  % 
because  they  were  (rue  <>f  Oat,'; 
last  novel  as  well,  and  the  one  V 
fore  that.  Gates's  themes  are  xn 
lablished  and  hc-r  voice  i 
recognizable  as  those  of  any  Aim 
can  writer  living.  On  the  one  hrf 
this  is  a tribute.  On  the  other,  • 
raises  the  bar.  She  has  to  Gwl ofc:  - 
ways  Id  surprise  us  — lo  keep  u-  # 
wondering  what  will  happen  next 

Man  Crazy,  like  so  many  t 
Oates’s  novel'’,  immerse*  iisinut* 
diah'ly  in  brutality.  “I'd  bcc 
brought  in  the  hospital  in  mi: 
shackles."  the  narrator.  In?'! 
Boone,  begins.  She  goes  cui  tod- 
scribe  how  slit-  stabbed  hersdf’at 
a dvap  tin  fork,  how  she  liasal% 
had  tlie  habit  uf  self-mutilation  It 
story  then  jumps  backward,  rr 
counting  Ingrids  lonely  and  son/ 
times  violent  chiklhuod.  tracing  hr 
descent  into  a pathological,  arhiv 
passivity  that  leads  first  to  premia 
ity  and  later  to  involvement^ with : 
Satanic  cult.  Ingrid’s  mother  is  a Ip 
iuR  but  alcoholic  beauty,  her  fahwi 
former  fighter  pilot  and  fugifc 
from  justice. 

It  is  never  clear  exactly  why 
have  to  hide  out  at  a dismal  lodgtiv 
upstate  New  York,  except  that  it'si 
good  background  for  a little  gb* 
story  Ontcfl  wants  to  tell.  Indew 
much  of  novel's  causality  remit 
murky,  the  story  jumping 
episode  l*»  episode.  The  languag? 
washes  over  us  and  lulls  us  evens 
the  action  shocks  us,  and  the  intff 
play  between  the  two  — the  most" 
fee  live  aspect  of  the  book  — 
to  interest  Oates  more  than  w 
complications  of  narrative. 

For  Ingrid’s  story  seems  not* 
much  to  unfold  ns  to  tepeat 
descending  into  horror.  Her  ^ 
is  so  dismal  mid  her  approach  tow 
so  passive  that  I grew 
wanting  Ingrid  herself,  and  notjuv 
the  writing,  lb  compel  me  on.  . 

For  there  is  certainly  woo** 
writing  here.  Tito  dialogue 
rific,  the  descriptions  of  the  taw  j 
tauqtin  River  dark  and  sensu»>; 
There  are  brilliant  turds  of  pj* 
as  when  Ingrid  describes  her^i 
“sitting  tense  and  erect  In  my 
ton"  as  she  waits  for  her  Inn®*3 
into  the  Children  of  Satan. 

In  a brief  chapter,  Ingrid 
her  father's  theory  tliat,  for  j r 
there  is  the  time  on  the  gNjj*  j, 
the  time  in  the  air  'When  y»u 
the  air  . . . everythb* 

roaring,  collapsed,  blind.  ^ 

to  me  that  this  is  ikhat  Ojfj®  y 
to  create  in  her  fiction,  and  d 
Uantly-  the  craw 
ing  in  an  open  cockpit  wjjL, 
world  dashes  by  iri'aroar 
and  sensation,  not  quite  n 
make  sense.  If  you  open 
and  look  around  while  ywjjjj 
ing  Man  Crazy,  you  iwrjjrff 
sense 'that  you  arent  goms  j 
where.  But  if  you  shut  Sjwf JSa  ■ 
give  yotirself  up  to  A Jgjff-'- 
take  you  oh  a dark  and  wildn»J 
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Investors  have  never  had  it  so  good.  Can  it  last,  or  is 
disaster  about  to  strike?  Paul  Murphy  reports 

Stocks  and  cheers 

JOSEPH  E GRANVILLE  is  all  I 10,000  by  January,  Mr  Granvilli 
set.  Bermuda  shorts,  box  of  declared, 
cigars ...  Stocks  are  going  up  At  the  time  he  looked  like  an 


JOSEPH  E GRANVILLE  is  all 
set.  Bermuda  shorts,  box  of 
cigars . . . Stocks  ate  going  up 
and  he  is  planning  a holiday.  The 
man  is  an  investment  pundit  who 
presents  a hugely  popular  radio 
show  in  Kansas.  According  to  his 
predictions,  the  Dow  Jones  Indus- 
trial Average  — the  key  United 
States  stock  market  index,  which 
charts  the  progress  of  Ihe  country's 
biggest  companies  — will  break 
through  Hie  10,1)00  mark  early  in 
the  New  Year. 

So  Mr  Granville  has  formed  the 
Dow  10,000  club,  and  nil  the  mem- 
bers are  taking  a celebratory  three- 
day  cruise  on  The  Sovereign  Of  The 
Seas  173,000  tons,  2,300  passen- 
gers). Lots  of  other  slock  market 
pundits  will  be  on  board,  and  for  an 
extra  SltKi  “tuition  fee”  on  top  of  the 
basic  $8?2-p»T-cnbin  cost,  happy 
cruisers  will  be  able  to  attend  semi- 
nars fronted  by  speakers  from  an 
outfit  known  as  The  Personal  Capi- 
talist. And.  according  to  n travel 
agent's  flier,  there-  is  also  the 
promise  of  Mr  Granville  himself  giv- 
ing “another  one  of  his  famous 
stock  market  lectures  replete  with 
all  his  newest  ivcummeiulatums". 

Any  investor  who  has  followed 
Mr  Granville’s  advice  «vi«r  the  past 
15  months  or  so  should  be  able  to 
afford  the  cruise.  In  July  last  year, 
when  the  Dow  Jones  index  stood  at 
5,170,  he  told  his  followers  to  start 
buying  shares.  Then,  in  April  this 
year,  with  the  Dow  standing  at 
6,315,  the  man  told  everyone  to  fill 
their  boots.  The  Dow  is  going  to 

Ail  together  now 
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10.000  by  January,  Mr  Granville 
declared. 

At  the  time  he  looked  like  an- 
other stock  market  quack  in  a coun- 
try thick  with  quackish  “investment 
gurus'1.  The  professionals  — hard- 
headed  Wall  Street  types  who  spend 
their  day9  analysing  every  piece  of 
information  which  might  impact  on 
share  prices  — were  talking  then  of 
a stock  market  crash.  They  had  lis- 
tened to  Alan  Greenspan,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  undis- 
puted "master"  of  llic-  world  finan- 
cial system,  when  he  said  tliat  slock 
market  investors  were  displaying 
"irrational  exuberance".  They  were 
waiting  for  interest  rates  la  go  up. 

The  idea  that  the  Dow  index 
might  jump  by  two-thirds  was,  well, 
the  sui  t of  thing  some  Kansas  radio 
celebrity  would  come  up  with.  But 
with  three  mouths  to  go,  the  Dow 

10.000  Club  is  looking  less  and  less 
like  a hunch  of  cullisls  heading  for  a 
messy  mass  suicide. 

Recent  weeks  have  seen  the  must 
dramatic  stock  mark«-l  explosion  — 
ripping  ilmmgh  London  as  wi-11  as 
New  York  — dial  the  financial 
world  Ikin  seen.  List  wi-ek.  the  I tow 
burst  through  M/m.H).  marking  a 
27  per  cent  rim*  this  year. 

Britain’s  own  version  of  the  Dow. 
the  FINE  100  index,  surged  Ilmmgh 
530(1  '.-n  Thursday  last  week.  ‘Hie 
next  day,  the  index  jumped  100 
points  in  one  trading  session  — the 
second  biggest  one-day  surge.  Ihe 
Footsie  lias  rocketed  30  per  cent  this 
year  ns  a jaw-dropping  $400  billion 
has  been  added  to  the  value  of 
Britain’s  top  100  firms. 

Such  a feeding  frenzy  has  never 
been  seen  before  in  die  major  West- 
ern financial  centres,  fold,  dis- 
turbingly, there  is  very  little 
agreement  on  what  is  fuelling  the 
markets.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
and  whatever  valuation  yardsticks 
market  analysts  choose  to  use, 
shares  are  now  more  expensive  than 
ever  before.  And  on  the  two  or  three 
occasions  in  history  when  share 
prices  have  been  close  to  current 
value  levels,  something  has  hap- 
pened: the  markets  have  crashed. 

Most  investment  professionals 
use  past  stock  market  history  to 
help  them  predict  the  future,  and  so 
many  have  spent  the  past  18  months 
growing  increasingly  bearish.  If  his- 
tory says  — as  it  does  — that  share 
prices  are  over-valued  and  waiting 
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In  Brief 


THE  crisis  of  confidence  in 
Southeast  Aslan  currencies 
returned  as  Indonesia’s  rupiah 
fell  to  a record  low.  It  has 
devalued  50  per  cent  against  the 
dollar  in  little  more  than  four 
months.  Even  the  region’s  most 
robust  currency,  the  Singapore 
dollar,  sank  to  n 40-month  low. 


FEARS  that  the  Japanese 
economy  is  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  its  first  recession  for 
23  years  were  heightened  as  the 
country's  mast  comprehensive 
find  nuthntTtalivc  hits! iichn  sur- 
vey revealed  toji  executives 
expect  conditions  to  deteriorate 
further  in  the  coming  months. 


to  cuIkqKW.  tlu-  imtitr.il  iniTmalinn  is 
to  gel  out  of  the  slock  market. 

The  must  ivspwM  names  in  the 
British  fund  management  industry 
have  followed  lhi<  logic  — Carol 
Galley  of  Mercury  Asset  Manage- 
ment, Tony  DyeniT'PFM  and  Paul 
Myners  of  Gnrtinoiv. 

Sully,  the  "opportunity  cost"  of 
being  underweight  in  the  stuck 
market  when  share  prices  arc  soar-  | 
ing  lias  rim  to  billions  uf  dollars  for 
the  putisintis  these  fund  managers 
manage,  others  have  been  bearish, 
as  well.  From  individual  puttiers  in 
the  futures  market  to  Warren 
Buffett,  the  legendary  Us  investor, 
word  has  come:  “stock  markets  are 
over-cooked". 

Birr  prices  have  continued  to 
rise,  lending  an  air  of  unreal- 
ity. All  the  lime,  takeover 
deals  and  corporate  mergers  have 
become  increasingly  extravagant, 
culminating  in  last  week's  news  that 
a 13-year-old  telecoms  company 
called  WorldCom  — built  through 
150  acquisitions  — is  offering 
shares  worth  $30  billion  to  take  over 
MCI,  the  US  telecoms  group  that 
British  Telecom  was  hoping  to 
merge  with  (see  story  below) . 

Suddenly,  some  of  those  British 
bears  who  have  been  warning  of  a 
crash  have  begun  to  revise  their 
views.  Talk  in  the  City  is  now  all 
about  interest  rates  falling  and  how 
a weaker  pound  will  help  British 
exporters. 

The  stock  market  is  described  as 
"under-pinned,”  and  yet  there  is  evi- 
dence of  cracking.  Share  prices 
have  not  gone  up  in  a straight  line; 
there  have  been  leaps  and  bounds, 


periods  i>f  vicious  volatility.  Many 
trading  I muses  have  been  losing 
money  ns  n result.  Thriv  is  little 
doubt  llial  both  last  week’s  news 
that  BZW,  tin*  invest nuni  banking 
arm  of  Barclays  Hank,  is  up  fur  sale 
and  last  month's  minnum-mieui  that 
Wall  Stiv»-t  ]M«wer1  rouse  Salomon 
Brut  hers  is  being  taken  over  by  the 
Travelers  financial  conglomerate 
were  lo  ;t  large  extent  brought  on  by  | 
llii ■extreme  conditions. 

Wurryiiigly.  informed  sources 
among  City  regulators  say  that  the 
S anities,  and  lutiuvs  Authority  — 
the  City  watclti lug  ilini  monitors,  all 
securities  businesses  — is  working 
at  full  stretch,  fighting  potential  and 
real  fires  across  the  Square  Mile. 

In  short,  the  stock  market  is 
stressed.  Experienced  traders  use 
words  like  'barking''  and  “barmy". 
There  is  a constant  search  for  the 
“event"  which  might  trigger  a melt- 
down that  will  destroy  investor  con- 
fidence. Some  pointed  to  the 
currency  crisis  that  has  swept 
through  the  Far  East  over  the  past 
two  months;  others  have  plumped 
for  the  Indonesian  bush  fires. 

History  shows  the  potential  dam- 
age to  investors’  wealth.  After  the 
1929  ’Wall  Street  crash,  it  took  25 
years  for  share  prices  to  regain  their 
pre-crash  levels. 

There  is  an  old  stock  market  rule 
which  says  tliat  equities  always 
climb  a wall  of  worry,  but  there  is 
also  a rule  which  says  if  you  are 
worried  about  a stock,  sell  it  and 
stop  worrying. 

Joe  Granville  and  his  Dow  10,000 
gang  would  scoff  at  such  advice,  but 
the  message  is  clear:  stick  to  dry 
land. 


' ■ 91  ft’Sg,  i'  tory  says  — as  it  does  — that  share  have  not  gone  up  in  a straight  line;  the  message  is  clear:  stick  to  dry 

— ■ i f ii.1'  t-'-  iSPuteat^lffipggTi.'l  | prices  are  over-valued  and  waiting  I there  have  been  leaps  and  bounds,  l land. 

BT  mounts  fightback  against  WorldCom’s  $30bn  bid  for  MCI 


Alex  Brummar 

pRTIlSH  Telecom  is  planning 
to  mount  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  WorldCom’s 
surprise  $30  billion  paper  offer 
for  the  United  States  long-dis- 
tance telecoms  group  MCI  as 
part  of  effort  to  sustain  Its  global 
strategy. 

The  BT  management  believes 
that  the  offer  by  Bernard  Ebbers 
of  WorldCom  is  highly  vulnera- 
ble  to  a stock  market  shakeout, 
and  could  be  held  up  for  a year 
oy  regulatory  Interference  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  — 
whereas  BTs  combination  will 
in  place  by  January 
t“88.  1 

But  even  If  BT  finds  Itself 
p^nnped  by  WorldCora’a  shorfr 
term  opportunism,  it  believes 


the  UK  telecoms  group  has  a 
good  chance  of  rapidly  putting 
together  an  alternative,  with  the 
dominant  US  long-distance 
carrier  AT&T  seen  as  a potential 
partner.  AT&T  is  understood  to 
have  expressed  private  interest 
in  a deal  with  BT  already,  which 
would  cut  it  in  on  the  UK  group’s 
series  of  European  partnerships. 

Despite  the  City’s  euphoria 
over  WorldConi’s  Intervention  — 
BT  shares  rose  sharply  on  the 
news  of  the  couiiterbtd — BT 
chairman  Sir  Iain  Vallance  and 
chief  executive  Peter  BonBeld 
believe  that  the  decision  for  the 
MCI  board,  which  was  due  to 

meet  in  Washington  this  week, 

will  be  for  closer  than  the  paper 
difference  suggested  by  the  two 

If  MCI  accepts  the  WorldCom 


offer,  it  will  receive  paper  selling 
at  an  exceptionally  high  price- 
earnings  ratio  of  44,  which  will 
be  extremely  vulnerable  to  any 
reversal  In  the  stock  market. 

Given  that  MCI’a  shareholders 
may  have  to  wait  for  more  than  a 
year  while  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  and  the 
European  Commission  examine 
the  bid  on  competition  grounds, 
the  risks  associated  with  World- 
Com’s paper  offer  may  appear 
too  great 

If  and  when  BT  goes  public  In 
its  opposition  to  the  WorldCom 
offer  — ■ it  is  currently  barred 
from  comment  by  US  bidding 
rules — it  may  also  draw  atten- 
: tion  to  the  role  in  the  proposed 
deal  of  Investment  banker 
Salomon's. 

After  Salomon’s  equity  opera- 


tion reportedly  took  a large  loss 
on  MCI  options  after  the  disclo- 
sure of  Its  problems  in  breaking 
into  local  phone  markets,  the 
banker  emerged  as  adviser  to 
WorldCom  on  Its  higher  offer. 

The  main  task  for  Sir  Iain  will 
be  to  convince  BT  and  MCI 
shareholders  that,  while  the 
WorldCom  deni  might  look  a 
good  option  over  the  short  term, 
a deal  between  BT  and  MCI  — 
which  already  lias  accumulated 
up  to  $2  billion  of  business 
through  Us  Concert  partnership 
— has  real  promise  for  the  short 
to  medium  term.  . 

It  1b  die  prospect  of  building 
on  HTa  European  presence  that 
Is  proving  a magnet  to  both 
AT&T  and  some  of  the  American 
Baby  Bella,  the  regional  service- 
providers  in  die  US. 


AN  FW  petrol  price  war  was 
signalled  li.v  Shell  iih  the  nil 
group  amimuu  i'd  B,OOU  man- 
agerial redundancies  in  its  Euro- 
pean retail  operations.  Tlie 
shake -up  will  sec*  Shell  buying 
other  service  station  chains  anti 
swopping  assets  with  rivals 
across  Europe. 


BARCLAYS  has  confirmed 
(Imt  it  to  pulling  out  of  large 
pin  ts  of  its  City  Imnking 
activities.  It  is  to  sell  its  equities 
and  corporate  finance  divisions 
iuul  said  it  hoped  tu  find  si  hmvv 
for  MZW  “within  si  few  inonitis". 
Analysts  snld  tlu-  sale  could 
raise  $800  million. 


Microsoft  has  launched 

Us  new  Internet  software  — 
Internet  Explorer  4 — in  the  latest 
bout  of  what  has  been  dubbed 
"the  browser  wars”.  The  com- 
pany has  been  locked  in  a battle 
with  rivals  Netscape  for  the  past 
two  years  for  domination  of  the 
market  for  Internet  software. 


Northern  rock,  the 

UK-based  building  society, 
made  a spectacular  stack  market 
debut  when  ita  shares  soared  to 
a peak  of 470p,  bridging  wind- 
falls of  £2,350  ($3,800)  to 
about  half  a million  members. 


THE  SALE  of  Mocatta,  the 
world’s  oldest  bullion  bank, 
to  Canada’s  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
for  an  undisclosed  stun  puts 
London’s  twice-daily  gold-price 
fixing  under  majorltyforelgn 
control  for  tlie  first  time. 
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French  apology  underlines  Vatican’s  silence 


COMMENT 

Henri  Tfncq 

ON  SEPTEMBER  30.  nt  a 
ceremony  on  the  site  of  the 
Drancy  deportation  camp 
near  Paria,  high-ranking  Catholic 
churchmen  made  a public  apology 
for  the  French  Church's  attitude  to- 
wards Jews  during  the  last  war. 

The  symbolic  force  of  clasped 
Christian  and  Jewish  hands  re- 
called other  great  acts  of  reconcilia- 
tion — Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
kneeling  in  front  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Memorial  in  1970.  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  and  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl  standing  silently 
side  by  side  at  Verdun  cemelery  in 
1984,  and  President  Jacques  Chirac 
admitting,  qii  July  Id.  1995, 
France's  “collective  offence"  in  or- 
ganising the  rounding  up  of  Jews  at 
Ihe  V«l'  d'Hiv'  stadium  exactly  53 
years  earlier, 

Much  it  ad  already  been  done  to 
bring  Jews  and  Christians  together 
before  the  ceremony.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion the  French  Catholic  hier- 
archy made  a clean  breast  of  what 
happened  in  the  |»ast  and  publicly 
repented. 

German,  Polish  and  French  bish- 
ops have  now  acknowledged  their 
wrongs,  This  only  makes  the 
silence  of  the  Vatican  ail  the  more 
deafening  — and  paradoxical.  No 
Pope  before  John  Paul  II  was  as 
insistent  in  urging  his  hierarchy  to 
beg  forgiveness  for  past  wrong- 
doings and  wipe  the  Church’s  slate 
clean.  According  to  Luigi  Accattoli, 
an  expert  on  Ihe  Vatican,  the  Pope 
has  delivered  almost  100  speeches 
of  “repentance"  relating  to  a wide 
variety  of  issues,  from  the  Crusades 
and  the  Inquisition  to  the  wars  of 
religion  and  Ihe  slave  trade:  a verita- 
ble avalanche  of  remorse  and  soul- 
searching. 

frt  the  presence  of  Jewish  leaders 
at  Castelganilolfo,  in  Italy,  in  Sep- 
tember 1987,  the  Pope  promised  he 
would  draw  up  a statement  on  the 
Church's  responsibility  for  anti- 
Semitism  and  the  Holocaust.  Ten 
years  on,  lie  has  still  not  put  his 
name,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  to  a document  similar  to 
those  signed  by  French,  German 
and  Polish  bishops. 

Until  his  1987  pledge,  the  Pope's 
initiatives  had  both  amazed  and 
irked  the  Jewish  community.  They 
included  the  canonisation  in  1981  of 
Father  Maximilian  Kolbe,  a notori- 
ously anti-Semitic  Pole  who  died  in 
Auschwitz,  and  the  beatification  in 


1987  of  another  Auschwitz  victim, 
the  German  philosopher  Edith 
Stein,  a Jew  who  became  a 
Carmelite  nun. 

In  1987,  Kurt  Waldheim,  a former 
Wehrmacht  officer  who  had  be- 
come president  of  Austria,  was 
received  with  pomp  and  circum- 
stance at  the  Vatican,  while  the  rest 
of  the  international  community 
snubbed  him. 

The  1987  agreement  signed  by 
Catholics  and  Jews  providing  for  the 
removal  of  a Carmelite  convent  next 
to  Auschwitz  was  not  respected  by 
the  Polish  clergy.  The  Vatican  was 
slow  to  resolve  the  crisis.  Matters 
have  been  made  worse  by  the  veil  of 
secrc-cy  with  which  the  Vatican  lias 
shrouded  Pope  Plus  XU’a  silence 
din  ing  the  second  world  war. 

The  Pope,  who  talks  of  a "new 
evangelisation",  is  suspected  of 
wishing  to  “Christianise"  places  of 
great  Jewish  suffering,  and  of  inter- 
preting the  Holocaust  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
crucifixion  and  resurrection.  Amaz- 
ingly, when  visiting  Auschwitz  in 
June  1979,  he  described  it  as  "the 
Calvary  of  the  contemporary 
world". 


There  is  now  little  point  in  raking 
up  old  grievances.  No  Pope  has 
done  as  much  as  John  Paul  to  re- 
form the  Catholic  Church's  teacit- 
ing on  Judaism.  In  1986,  he  was  the 
first  Pope  to  visit  Rome’s  main  syna- 
gogue and  express  his  "horror”  at 
"the  hatred,  persecutions  and  mani- 
festations of  anti-Semitism  that  have 
occurred,  no  matter  what  the  period 
or  who  was  responsible", 

He  told  the  Jews:  ‘You  are  our 
favourite  brothers  and,  in  n sense, 
our  elder  brothers.’’  He  went  to  see 
Jewish  communities  in  every  coun- 
try he  visited,  knelt  before  the 
Hebrew-inscribed  memorial  at 
Birkenau,  and  became,  in  Decem- 
ber 1993,  the  first  Pope  officially  lo 
recognise  the  stale  of  Israel. 

And  yel  there  remain  lingering 
doubls  about  the  Vatican's  ability  to 
take  its  self-criticism  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  The  entire  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  is  one  of  accep- 
tance and  rejection.  French  Jews 
have  not  forgotten  that  only  a cen- 
tury after  being  described  by  the 
Convention  as  “citizens  like  other 
people",  they  became  embroiled  in 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  which  itself  was 
followed  — less  than  50  years  later 


— by  the  Vichy  regime's  exclusion 
of  the  Jews. 

The  latest  rapprochement  be- 
tween Jews  and  Catholics  is  signifi- 
cant. Surprisingly,  most  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  moves  lo  IhaL  end 
since  1945  have  dime  from  the 
grassroots  rather  than,  as  in  this 
case,  from  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

No  doubt  the  Pope's  desire  to  pay 
his  debt  to  the  Jews  is  sincere.  Hut 
he  knows  his  Church  is  by  no 
means  ready  to  accept  such  a step 
unanimously.  Reform  lias  failed  to 
reach  everywhere.  This  is  I rue  of 
Poland,  for  example,  and  the  Middle 
East,  where  Christ  inns  dread  any 
gesture  by  the  Vatican  that  might 
look  like  a concession  lo  Israel. 

The  Vut  lean’s  eiirreiil  silence  is 
ascribed  by  some  lo  the  impossibil- 
ity of  "objectifying  tile  uoobjeclifi- 
flble".  Might  it  not  then  be  heller  to 
keep  quid  rather  (lum  expatiate  on 
die  Bufferings  of  others?  Such  a view 
is  bound  to  be  trolled  out  again  in 
tile  wake  of  the  Drancy  ceremony. 
But  talking  about  the  pnsl  will  never 
be  in  vain,  because  there  will  always 
be  revisionists  and  future  genera- 
tions tempted  to  forget 
(October  2) 


However,  Ostojic’s  appoint- 
ment was  made  democratically. 
He  was  eligible  to  stand  for  the 
Job  because  he  had  been  elected 
to  parliament  as  a deputy  for 
die  Serb  Democratic  party 
(SDS)  in  Bosnia's  general  elec- 
tion in  September  1996.  The 
Organisation  for  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe  — which 
organised  the  poll  and  was 
supposed  to  weed  out  any 
candidates  “with  a past"  — had 
approved  his  candidacy. 

AH  deputies  in  the  notionalist 
parties  that  make  up  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the 
Bosnian  parliament  — the  Serb 
SDS,  Bosnian  president  AUJa 
Izetbegovic’s  Muslim  Party  for 
Democratic  Action  (SDA)  and 


Serb  ‘war  criminal*  heads  rights  group 


Christian  Lecomto  In  Sarajevo 

THE  decision  by  the  Bosnian 
parliament  to  set  up  a 
human  rights  commission  is 
opportune,  given  the  many  mis- 
deeds that  regularly  take  place 
in  Bosnia. 

However,  the  Serb  appointed 
to  head  the  commission,  Velibor 
Ostojic,  is  believed  to  be  a war 
criminal.  Nazi  hunter  Simon 
Wiesenthal  has  labelled  him 
“the  Goebbels  of  the  Bosnian 
Serbs".  Ostojic  and  Radovan 
Karadzic,  the  former  leader  of 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  now  charged 
with  war  crimes,  were  born  in 


neighbouring  villages  in  Monte- 
negro and  are  old  Mends. 

The  mention  of  Ostojic’s  name 
strikes  terror  in  those  who  have 
met  him.  “He's  the  man  who 
played  football  with  the  decapi- 
tated heads  of  Muslims  in  Foca 
In  1992,"  says  Ziba  Adilovic,  a 
Muslim  woman  from  that  east 
Bosnian  town.  She  has  been  un- 
able to  sleep  properly  ever  since 
she  heard  of  die  appointment  of 
die  man  she  describes  as  “the 
executioner  of  Foca”.  • 

Foca,  whose  pre-war  popula- 
tion of 40,000  was  52  per  cent 
Muslim  and  45  per  cent  Serb, 
was  one  of  the  first  Bosnian 


towns  to  be  taken  by  Serb  forces 
after  ruthless  “ethnic  cleansing”. 

A member  of  Karadzic's  seces- 
sionist government,  Ostojic  or- 
ganised the  conquest  of  Foca  by 
arming  Serb  militiamen  and  urg- 
ing them  to  rid  the  town  of  all 
non-SeTbs.  “One  day,  my  neigh- 
bour's son  disappeared,”  says 
Adilovic.  “She  found  his  body  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Drina  river.  He 
had  been  decapitated,  but  she 
recognised  his  checked  shirt” 

“Ostojic  is  In  a position  erf 
authority,  whereas  be  ought  to 
be  tried,”  says  Nedzlba,  another 
former  inhabitant  of  Foca,  who 
lost  five  members  of  her  fomily. 
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Communists 
in  Japan  look 
to  the  future 

Philippe  Pons  In  Tokyo 

THE  lilsl  congress  of  the  J^. 

esc  Communist  Parly  (JCF 
which  ended  last  week,  marked fc 
end  of  an  era:  88-year-old  fe. 
Miyamoto,  its  lender  for  alnuhtL 
diradi -s.  bowed  out  ns  preside 
the  central  committee. 

After  tire  deaths  of  Ho  Chi  Mc; 
Mao  Zedong  and  Kim  Ik: 
Miyamoto  is  1 lie  last  surviving  A- 
communist  to  have  been  i pa-: 
non i member  of  the  Comintern  f 
departure  will  probably  accck 
Ihe  JCP’s  shift  l<>  more  modnv 
jvilicies  under  ihe  stewardship  i 
presidium  pre>iiknl  Tetsuzo  Fir-io 
and  MCiviiiry-Kem-ral  Kaznofti  f 
whum  Miy.uiviiii  Iwndcd  «w(. 
running  ■>!  iln- parly  in  1994. 

1 in*  congress  look  i wo  lie.  /i 
4*1  is:  ih^ii  till*  JIT  would  brf 
|i:in-f|  In  fur  m pari  of  .1  coa. 
gi>vi-rimiciil  al  ihe  beginning  ulc 
L'N  cell lu ry.  even  if  it  iiuhnWi-- 
MTvalives:  and  that  ivlniion>  ** 
the  Chinese  Communis!  Pi' 
would  1m-  normalised. 

Willi  LYi  depulii-s  lam!  .12/ 
ci ill  of  tin-  vole}.  Ihe  JCP  iloC'- 
carry  much  weight  in  parfe*' 
but  il  is  Iln*  "illy  opposition 
whose  populariiy  lias  steadily  - 
creased.  Although  its  member'- 
is  stagnating,  the  JCP  plays  aL 
ing  role  in  political  debate. 

The  warmth  of  press  commetf 
the  departing  Miyamoto  suggests! 
party  still  enjoys  a certain  uivf 
spile  communism's  negative  wu 
in  Japan,  the  JCP  1s  respected  bn 
opposition  to  militarism  and  im- 
pendence in  breaking  away  * 
Beijing  and  Moscow  in  the  sixties 
Hut  communist  dissidents  t 
garded  Miyamoto's  party  as  amt 
iitli  dial  stifled  internal  debate. 

Although  Miyamoto  brm#1 
new  blood  in  1990  by  appo^ 
Shn.  then  aged  35,  as  secretary^- 
era  I,  change  was  impossible  as  ► 
as  his  shadow  loomed  m £ 
parly.  Nobody  knows  if  FW«l 
Sliii  will  alter  course. 

Thn  JCP  is  unlikely  to  opt 
Itaiinn-style  change  of  name « . 
give  up  "democratic  centralism  • 

a split  is  opening  between^ 
Icctuals  and  those  lnto«® 
social  action,  which  will  have  . 
resolved  if  the  JCP  J®  jo 
ambition  of  having  ^ jMJ! 
the  beginning  of  the  ) 

(September  30} . 
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Drug  money  row  embroils  Mexican  Church 


Bertrand  do  la  Orange 
In  Mexico  City 


WHY  should  the  Catholic  ■ 
Church,  when  it  needs 
money  so  badly  to  help  the  poor, 
criticise  the  drug  barons  for  con- 
tributing to  charities  if  their  do- 
uations  help  to  “do  good”?  That, 
in  essence,  was  the  question 
asked  by  Canon  Raul  Soto  In  the 
course  of  a sermon  he  gave  on 
September  19  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  in 
Mexico  City.  It  immediately 
sparked  a controversy  that  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  would  cer- 
tainly have  preferred  to  avoid. 

As  happens  every  year  on  the 
Mime  day,  when  the  20,000 
victims  of  the  Mexico  City  earth- 
quake 1 2 years  ago  ure  commem- 


orated, hundreds  offend Uea  had 
gathered  In  die  church  to  listen  to 
the  clergy's  message  to  all  those 
who  lost  their  lives. 

Soto  reminded  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  great  upsurge  of  soli- 
darity that  followed  the  tragedy. 
“Helping  one’s  neighbour  is  the 
only  way  to  achieve  salvation,” 
lie  explained. 

To  illustrate  his  point,  he  men- 
tioned the  support  he  hod  re- 
ceived at  foe  time  from  Rafnel 
Caro,  then  the  biggest  marijuana 
trafficker,  who  made  generous 
contributions  to  the  religious 
organisations  in  charge  of  help- 
ing earthquake  victims. 

“Sinners,  too,  can  do  good 
deeds,”  Soto  added.  The  congre- 
gation barely  had  time  to  get 
over  their  astonishment  before 


he  started  lauding  the  “magnifi- 
cent charitable  work"  done  for 
his  village  by  the  most  notorious 
Mexican  drug  baron,  Amado 
Carrillo,  who  died  last  July  after 
undergoing  extensive  plastic 
surgery. 

But  Soto  was  quick  to  odd  a 
rider:  "One  would  like  to  be  able 
to  do  the  snrnc  as  these  rather 
unsavoury  characters.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  the  lives  of  drug 
traffickers  should  serve  ns  an 
example.” 

Mexican  newspapers,  which 
have  always  kept  a close  eye  on 
any  declarations  by  prominent 
churchmen  since  the  restoration 
of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Mexico  nnd  the  Vatican  in  1992, 
immediately  seized  on  Soto's 
danger. 


Do  the  drug  traffickers' 
budgets  Include  an  entry  for 
payments  to  the  Church?  they 
wondered.  A rather  Irritated 
Archbishop  of  Mexico  City, 
Monsignor  Norberto  Rivera, 
certified  that  the  Church  re- 
garded the  drug  trade  "as  one 
of  the  scourges  of  humanity” 
and  that  he  had  “personally, 
never  received  a cent  from  drug 
traffickers". 

The  archbishop  suggested  to 
the  newspapers  that  they  should 
demand  an  explanation  from 
Soto,  who  is  widely  recognised 
as  carrying  influence  within  the 
Church  — lie  is  both  u professor 
at  the  Pontifical  University,  a 
member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  nnd  a prison  chaplain 
of  45  years’  standing. 

Fur  from  going  back  on  what 
lie  hud  said,  Soto  confirmed  that 
wbnthe  had  meant  to  nay  was 


that  “prisoners  and  sinners  were 
capable  of  displaying  solidarity”, 
which  was  something  that 
should  shock  no  one. 

"As  for  the  dilemma  over  the 
problem  of  drug  trafficking,  the 
Church  prefers  to  remain  poor 
rather  than  receive  lU-gotten 
gains,"  he  said.  He  did,  however, 
add:  "It  has  to  be  admitted  that 
[traffickers!  have  infiltrated  the 
state,  die  army  and  perhaps 
even  the  Church,  which  never- 
theless remains  the  least  cor- 
rupt institution.'' 

Such  remarks  cannot  have 
been  greatly  to  tlio  liking  uf  the 
Mexican  government,  n I rowdy 
under  great  pressure  from  the 
United  States  now  dint  the 
Mexican  cartels  have  become 
the  main  purveyors  of 
Colombian  cocaine  to  the  US 
market. 

(September  20) 
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0 YOU  know  why 
you're  here,"  asked  the 
woman  judge.  The  lit- 
tle girl,  clinging  lo  her  mother,  nod- 
ded: Tlie  man  attacked  me."  That 
was  all  she  could  say.  The  judge 
Rsked  her  mother  not  to  prompt  her 
and  went  on:  "He  look  your  arm?" 
The  girl  nodded.  “Gently?"  She  nod- 
ded again.  And  so  it  went  on  until  the 
girl,  visibly  exhausted,  let  her  head 
loll  against  her  mother. 

The  silence  in  court  was  unprece- 
dented — and  unbearable  for  the  re- 
porters and  members  of  the  public 
present  The  parents  of  foe  girl,  who 
was  raped  in  1995,  had  specifically 
asked  for  the  case  to  be  held  in  pub- 
lic, and  not  in  camera  as  it  could  have 
been.  They  hoped  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding the  case  would  serve  as  “a 
warning"  to  potential  offenders 
against  children.  "People  mustn't  be 
afraid,  or  their  children  too  ashamed, 
to  lodge  a complaint,”  they  argued. 

Yet  their  child  gave  only  token 
evidence.  Very  soon  tile  judge  said 
to  her:  'You've  already  come  here 
and  seen  a man  in  an  office.  You 
t°ld  him  . . And  she  read  out  the 
child’s  testimony,  in  which  she  had 
fold  the  Investigating  magistrate 
that  a man  in  blue  overalls,  on  the 
«airs  of  her  block  of  flat9,  had  put 
"his  willy  in  my  mouth". 

The  act  was  brief  but  indis- 
putable. since  the  girl's  cheek  had 
oeen  shown  to  bear  traces  of  male 
specific  DNA  corresponding  to  that 
of  die  accused  and  of  female-specific 
9NA  contained  in  her  own  saliva. 

, Pascal  Bayse,  a 43-year-old  electri- 
Cufl>  did  not  deny  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  could  not  remember  the 
whole  episode.  He  had  been  having 
Professional  and  emotional  problems, 
and  had  smoked  “a  joint"  made  with 
jfcnwl  a particularly  powerful  type 
?!  5“wabis  from  Reunion.  He 
wwted  thinking  about  his  girlfriend 
and  masturbated,  at  which  point  the 
P*  SM  appeared.  He  claimed  that 
38  he  gently  pushed  her  aside 
m he  smeared  her  cheek.  1 don’t 
jfonk  I hurt  the  girl,”  he  said. 

mends  and  work  colleagues 
rene, tQ  Bayse's  defence.  They 
fought  he  must  hRVe  -flippy-.  sev- 
^ey  would  unhesitatingly 
[tan  ,0  took  after  their  own  chil- 
after  what  had  happened, 
hitm  °Ugh  Bayse  had  suppressed 
nJS"**  he  sought  no  excuses.' 
g was  sure  of  was  tiipt 


desire  for  children.”  He  seemed 
shaken  by  the  girl’s  testimony:  "I 
hadn't  been  able  to  see  foe  girl’s 
face.  I think  that's  what  I needed. 
From  the  depths  of  my  heart,  I ask 
her  parents  to  forgive  me." 

Dr  Serge  Bomstein,  a psychia- 
trist, told  the  court  the  girl  was  suf- 
fering from  after-effects,  such  as 
nightmares  and  crying  fits.  He 
hoped  that  in  time  things  would  sort 
themselves  out  But  he  was  worried 
about  the  effect  on  foe  girl  of  the 
media  exposure  the  trial  was  getting. 

The  trial,  which  required  that  a lit- 
tle girl  had  to  describe)  in  front  of 
100  people,  how  she  was  sexually  at- 
tacked two-and-a-half  years  earlier, 
illustrates  how  much  stiffering  could 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  video-taped 
testimony.  It  is  believed  that  child 
victims  are  questioned  an  average  of 
10  times  (by  parents,  police,  the  in- 
vestigating magistrate,  social  work- 
ers, lawyers  and  psychiatrists). 

Hubert  Van  Gijseghem,|an  expert 
oa  child  sexual  abuse,  says;  "For  chil- 
dren, repeating  a description  of  what 
happened  means  going  through  foe 
experience  again."  By  being  asked 
to  repeat  themselves,  they  may  feel 
they  have  not  been  believed,  or  not 
said  what  adults  expected. 

■ With  each  new  questioning  ses- 
sion, their  account  changes  and  be- 
comes less  detailed,  sometimes  to 
the  point  of  contradicpngtiie  facts, 
or  else  gets  embroidered  with  ele- 
ments suggested  by  the  many  ques- 
tions they  h aye  beerii  aqked; 
Repeated;  questioning : ran  .also, 
cause  siich  suffering  m foe  victim 
thatheor  she  may  retract  : 


Gisjeghem’s  research  helped  the 
French  national  police  college  to 
organise  an  experiment  which 
showed  that  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion gathered  from  foe  video-taped 
testimony  of  a child  was  three  times 
greater  than  that  obtained  by  tradi- 
tional methods. 

Because  they  do  not  have  to  take 
notes,  police  can  to  question  the  child 
more  closely.  The  video  also  enables 
them  to  put  on  record  various  ges- 
tures — children  may  protect  their 
face  with  their  arm  to  evoke  a step, 
or  put  their  hands  round  their  neck 
to  simulate  an  attempted  strangling 
— which  are  rarefy  described  when 
statements  are  taken  down  by  hand. 

The  sexual  delinquency  bill  now 
being  tabled  by  the  justice  minister, 
Elisabeth  Guigou,  will  authorise 
video  and  audio  recordings  of  chil- 
dren’s evidence.  The  police  are 
aware  of  the  need  for  those  using 
such  methods  to  be  properly 
trained,  There  are  also  worries 
about  the  lack  of  resources  — few 
police  stations  and  law  courts  have 
video  cameras  at  their  disposal. 

In  Paria,  a working  party  made  up 
of  magistrates,  lawyers  and  police 
belonging  to  the  juvenile  bureau, 
will  meet  shortly  to  look  into  the 
question. 

The  audio-visual  recording  of 
children  will  raise  new  Uaues,"  says : 
Yvon  Thliec,  head  of  foe  public  pros- 
ecutor's office  to  charge  of  minors. 
•T  fear  foe  impact  of  the  Image  may 
■be  overrated.  Clearly  there’ll  be 
child  victims  who  will  look  the  part’ 
and  others  who  won’t" 

(September  18) 


Official  anti-ETA  video 
angers  Basque  nationalists 


From  a correspondent 
in  Madrid 

THE  Spanish  interior  ministry 
has  just  produced  a 15-niinuli* 
rid e«i  cassette  mi  the  arnivii  Basque 
separatist  organisation,  ETA.  El 
Rostra  Dl-  I-n  Ela  Clin*  Face  Of 
ETA}  opens  with  black-and-white 
pictures  of  hooded  marksmen  train- 
ing in  some  unidentified  part  of  the 
Spanish  countryside.  The  video, 
which  has  caused  uproar  in  Basque 
nationalist  circles,  is  about  to  be 
sent  out  Lo  Spanish  embassies  in  17 
countries. 

These  include,  on  top  of  Euro- 
pean Union  member  states,  Latin 
American  countries  that  may  be 
sheltering  ETA  members,  such  as 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Ar- 
gentina and  Uruguay,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  and  Morocco. 

Jos£  Maria  Aznaris  government 
hopes  to  make  both  public  opinion 
and  the  authorities  in  those  coun- 
tries more  aware  of  the  situation  in 
the  Basque  country,  and  "make  up 
for  inadequate  information"  about 
ETA  and  its  “political  wing".  Hern 
Batasuna  (HB).  The  timing  is  delib- 
erate: on  October  6,  23  HB  leaders 
will  be  hied  in  Madrid  on  charges  of 
“defending  terrorism"  and  “collu- 
sion with  an  armed  gang".  HB  has 
also  organised  an  international  cam- 
paign to  muster  opposition  to  a trial 
that  it  describes  as  “political". 

The  Interior  ministry  video,  which 
will  be  passed  on  by  embassies  to 
the  governments  and  leading  media 
in  the  17  countries  concerned,  has 
been  broadcast  in  its  entirety  by  two 
Spanish  TV  channels. 

The  violence  depicted  on  the 
video  has  caused  bad  feeling  be- 
tween the  Basque  and  the  central 
government.  It  showa  corpses,  mu- 
tilated bodies,  wrecked  vehicles  and 
pools  of  blood  resulting  from  ETA’s 
most  murderous  attacks,  along  with 
other  powerful  images  such  as  tliat 
of  the  last  ETA  hostage  freed  by  po- 
lice after  being  held  and  starved  for 
532  days.shown  side  by  aide  with  a 
shockingly  thin  Bucbenwald  sur- 
vivor and  captioned " 1945-1997". 

There  is  grim  music  on  the  sound 
track  as  the  screen  is  filled  with  the 
statistic:  “ETA:  7G1  dead,  including 
19  children,  since  1968."  The  com- 
mentary explains  that  Spain,  a mod- , 
ern  democracy  for  Ihe  past  20  years, 
has  carried  out  major  reforms, 
Including,  the  establishment  of  17 
autonomous  regions. 

The  vistials  Illustrate  tills  new 


Spain  — a country  thut  has  high- 
speed TGV  trains,  is  an  lit1  member 
nnd  hosts  Nnlo  summits,  but  which 
lias  jilsu  given  llu-  Itasqm-  Country 
a very  high  degree  ul'niilunomy. 

But.  the  c< ui urn -n la i y gm-s  

ETA.  a "Mafia-like  lermrisl  gang", 
still  kills  people.  The  video  slums 
masked  men  burning  the  Spanish 
and  French  flags  at  an  HU  meeting. 
Its  aim  i*  to  sabotage  HB  s interna- 
tional campaign  to  muster  support. 

The  HB  leaders  arc  accused  of 
having  distributed  an  ETA  video 
cassette  at  election  meetings  in 
1996  and  oi  having  justified  certain 
ETA  murders.  HB  points  out  that  it 
is  a legal  party  that  represents  15 
per  cent  of  the  electorate  in  the 
Basque  Country. 

It  claims  to  have  the  support  of 
700  prominent  figures,  half  of  them 
outside  Spain.  They  are  thought  to 
include  tile  Sinn  Fein  leader,  Gerry 
Adams,  and  the  Plaza  de  Mayo 
grandmothers  in  Buenos  Aires.  HB 
has  insisted  that  20  international  ob- 
servers should  attend  the  trial, 
which  is  giving  the  Spanish  political 
community  the  jitters. 

In  answer  to  Basque  nationalists, 
who  have  pressed  for  foe  video  to 
be  withdrawn  and  accused  the  gov- 
ernment of  painting  a terrifying  pic- 
ture both  of  the  Basque  Country 
and  of  Spain,  the  interior  minister, 
Jaime  Mayor,  retorted:  “The  pic- 
tures may  be  hard  to  take,  but  real- 
ity is  even  harder  to  take." 

His  arguments  have  failed  to  con- 
vince the  Basque  Nationalist  Party 
(PNV),  which  governs  the  Basque 
Country  and  whose  relations  with 
the  central  government  have  taken 
a sharp  turn  for  the  worse  In  recent 
weeks. 

Its  leader,  Javier  Arzalluz,  said  oa 
September  22:  “The  PNV  and 
Aznar'e  People's  Party  are  now  no 
longer . bound  by  the.  pact  they 
signed  in  1996."  Madrid's  refusal  to 
allow  the  Basque  government  to 
run  its  own  National  Institute  for 
Employment. was  seen  as  the  last 
straw.  A PNV  spokesperson  has 
described  the  anti-ETA  video  as  "a 
perverse  use  of  violence". 

(September  26) 
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Capitalism  speaks  in  only  one  tongue 


English  as  the  language  of  business  has  prompted  a 
teaching  boom  in  Eastern  Europe,  says  John  Hughes 


JB  SK  any  university  student  In 
the  new  capitalist  economies 
of  Centra]  and  'Eastern  Eu- 
rope what  they  are  studying  and  it 
seems  that  well  over  half  reply  '‘Eco- 
nomics’'. Having  been  an  English 
teacher  in  Eastern  Europe  for  a 
number  of  years,  I tend  only  to  meet 
students  who  are  also  learning  Eng- 
lish; where  you  meet  a student  of 
economics,  you  will  most  assuredly 
meet  a student  of  English.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  that  where  an 
economics  degree  is  currently  in 
vogue  and  at  the  height  of  fashion, 
learning  and  speaking  English  is 
simply  a matter  of  career  survival. 

Pick  up  a newspaper  in  Prague  or 
Budapest  and  most  advertisements 
in  the  professional  jobs  section  wU) 
be  in  English.  In  many  cases  the 
whole  recruitment  process  — from 
letter  of  application  to  interview  to 
job  offer  — is  in  English,  especially 
where  the  position  is  with  one  of  the 
ninny  branches  of  international 
firms  now  operating  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  So,  while  economics 
graduates  may  never  have  to  dust 
off  their  course  notes  again,  they 
may  well  he  forever  brushing  up 
their  English  to  keep  their  jobs  and 
mow  up  the  career  ladder. 

The  boom  in  English  language 
learning  has  put  a huge  strain  on 
state  education,  and  has  led  to  a 
thriving  network  of  private  language 
schools.  Since  1989,  teachers  of 
Russinn  have  been  cramming  Eng- 
lish in  order  to  teach  the  new  lingua 


franca  and  preserve  their  jobs.  In 
Poland,  the  British  Council  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion hopes  to  have  traiued  enough 
teachers  by  2001  to  satisfy  die 
estimated  20,000-30,000  needed. 
Meanwhile  state  schools  remain  ill- 
equipped  to  cope  with  demand,  so 
Polish  parents  accept  it  as  a matter 
of  course  that  their  children  attend 
extra  English  classes  after  school. 
Currently,  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
those  enrolling  at  private  language 
schools  are  aged  under  18.  Natu- 
rally, many  state-trained  teachers  of 
English  are  slipping  away  from 
poorly  paid  state  schools  into  full- 
time posts  in  the  private  sector. 

Local  teachers  often  have  a high 
level  of  English,  but  teachers  from 
Britain  or  a country  whose  native 
language  is  English  Mil  have  no 
problems  finding  work.  It  is  still 
possible  for  the  unqualified  back- 
packer to  be  approached  and  offered 
a job.  Such  a style  of  recruitment 
was  commonplace  among  language 
schools  during  the  early  nineties. 
The  schools  set  up  at  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  were  often  formed  by  slate 
education  teachers  who  hired  class- 
rooms from  their  day-time  employ- 
ers and  ran  classes  in  the  evening  to 
supplement  their  meagre  salaries. 

It  quickly  became  clear  to  them 
that  native  speakers  of  English  were 
a strong  selling  point,  particularly 
for  teaching  higher  levels.  Finances 
would  not  allow  the  school  to  re- 
cruit teachers  from  Britain  through 
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the  pages  of  the  Guardian  or  Times 
Educational  Supplement.  And  so,  by 
employing  the  tossing  (untrained) 
traveller  with  a few  months  to  spare, 
private  language  schools  satisfied 
the  (misguided  and  now  changing) 
customer  belief  that  a native- 
speaker  is  the  best  kind  of  teacher. 
Salaries  then  were  no  higher  than 
the  local  rate  and  it  was  common  to 
find  yourself  working  alongside 
teachers  from  voluntary  organisa- 
tions such  as  Britain's  Voluntary 
Services  Overseas  (VSOl  and  the 
American  Peace  Corps. 

Nowadays,  teachers  in  search  of 
a quick  fortune  do  not  put  ex-com- 
munist Europe  at  die  top  of  their 
destination  list  However,  by  work- 
ing in  one  of  the  large  cities  such  as 
Warsaw  a teacher  may  be  able  to 
earn  a wage  that  is  only  15  per  cent 
less  than  would  be  paid  in  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  one  British  EFL  recruit- 
ment agency.  Teachers  also  often 
discover  that  they  are  working  for 
schools  that  are  professionally-run, 
customer-orientated  businesses  that 
provide  all  the  services  one  would 
expect  from  the  developed  EFL 
markets  of  Madrid  or  Milan.  In- 
deed, many  who  have  worked  in 
Mediterranean  countries  and  move 
to  Eastern  Europe  will  vouch  that 
the  quality  of  schools  is  often  notice- 
ably higher. 

The  commitment  among  many 
schools  to  quality  may  stem  in  part 
from  I Ik*  Central-Eastern  European 
pride  in  having  sonic  nf  the  highest 
literacy  rates  in  the  world.  Tin-  Hun- 
garian Chamber  nf  Liiigiingc 
Schools  and  the  Polish  Associations 
for  Standards  in  English  are  two  ur- 
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gamsattona  dedicated  to  achieving 
and  maintaining  standards  within 
language  schools.  They  run  schemes 
aiming  to  guarantee  a level  of  peda- 
gogic qualiLy,  favourable  terms  and 
conditions  for  teachers  and  the  pro- 
vision of  effective  managerial  struc- 
tures. By  proving  this  status  through 
visits  from  outside  auditors,  schools 
gain  the  right  to  bear  the  scheme’s 
logo  on  their  publicity  material. 

Tliis  has  obvious  benefits  to  both 
prospective  students  and  teachers. 
In  striving  for  academic  excellence, 
a recognised  school  mny  offer  its 
employees  the  chance  to  take 
teacher  training  courses  and  inter- 
nationally recognised  TEFL  qualifi- 
cations. It  is  as  possible  now  to  get  a 
CTEFLA  or  a DTEFLA  in  Krakow 
as  it  is  in  London. 

SCHOOLS  send  teachers  to 
conferences  and  workshops 
of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (IATEFL),  which 
has  branches  in  many  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  List  year,  the  fifth 
Polish  conference  had  XOU  partici- 
pants from  13  different  countries.  A 
glance  down  the  page  of  a list  of 
conference  participants  will  reveal 
place-names  such  as  Lit  via.  Estonia. 
Belarus,  Bulgaria  and  Slovakia. 

Although  the  money  teachers 
earn  may  go  a long  way,  the  stan- 
dard of  living  in  Eastern  Europe  can 
be  poor  in  terms  nf  air  quality,  hous- 
ing and  food.  Neverllu-li-ss.  gum  I 
private  schools  will  pay  air  fares, 
find  iiccomiiiiKl.'iiicui  and  organise 
work  permits. 

The  arrival  of  big  langnage-ieach- 
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ing  chains  such  as  Berlitz  ad]k 
gnarumn  has  forced  local  la™*, 
schools  to  give  up  their  joyfuiw 
carious  management  methods  t, 
streamlined  systems  of  adrafn^ 
lion.  The  legendary  Kailua® 
bureaucracy  does  exist,  fot  b 
most  schools  tliis  is  as  a profcu, 
laws  and  officialdom  that  k slant 
change.  The  schools  thensdtK.* 
having  realised  that  they  must taf# 
pete  to  survive,  have  turned  on»! 
teachers  into  marketing  mana^; 
sales  reps  and  accountants. 

Recognising  this  need  for 
ngcnicnl  know-how  brought 
from  all  over  Eastern  Europe  t> 
gel  her  in  1996  to  hold  the  first  IC: 
management  conference.  Original  i 
it  was  conceived  as  a 
ground  for  English  langtupi 
schools  to  discuss  the  issues  bog ! 
people  with  no  experience  of  Wes- 1 
ern  business  methods,  This  year  ire' 
conference  in  Budapest  attracted b! 
terest  not  only  from  the  East  bulk' 
Far  East  as  well,  and  future  conk: 
cnees  will  be  open  to  managers  sri! 
owners  from  countries  all  over  tbe| 
world,  ft  seems,  therefore,  that  it! ( 
the  world  of  ELT,  n part  of  the  globe  ' 
that  is  usually  looking  elsc-whereirr 1 
ideas  may  at  last  he  having  its  tdo- 
looked  at  by  the  world. 

John  Hughes  was.  director  of 
studies  tor  Business  English  in  a 
Polish  Language  school. 

K you  are  an  EFL  teacher  ardhav? 
useful  advice  you  wish  to  share  w 
others,  I we!  tree  to  submit  an  artc-i 
ol  i iu  n lore  Ilian  1 .000  words  to  Va 
iVjoti&u  i Weekly.  75  Fanmgfoifc 
London  EL-1M  3HG,  UK  (E-mail 
ocklrfiss:  wn<  •Mv®guaidW.co.uk* 
Rut  4.W- 17 1-242  0985).  We  hope 
lu  pi  itsliSh  die  best  article  in  8» 
next  TEFL  supplement  in  January 


Certificates  & Diplomas  in  English  Language 
Teaching  to  Adults  & Young  Learners 


THE  CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS  ARE: 

• distinguished  by  the  quality  of  die  training 
provided  by  250  established  centres  In  over 
40  countries  worldwide 

• more  widely  accepted  by  employers  In  the 


ir!|}iw;irit*1™ 


ELT«i 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  . . , THCMl:  AHL  NO  EQUIVALENTS 

KiSf 


. _|!f« 


THE  KEY  TO  A SUCCESSFUL 
INTERNATIONAL  CAREER 

Teach  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages  with  an  internationally 
recognised  rpiulifirtition 

Full  awl  Parl-iime  Certificate  TfiSOLcoun 8 
available  at  over  100  Colleges  worldwide. 


For  further  information, 
return  the  coupon  below 


Tn:  Markrimg  I hpt.  Trinity  I'nllcge  Limdon.  16  Park  Cnsernt, 
Umdon  WIN  4AI‘.  US.  Telephone  llljl  /l  32.1  2.128  Fax (0)171 
v-nimf  lufo&lrt  uhycolktgc  .cn.uk 


Address - - 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL 
MEd  TEFL  COURSES 

This  specialist  course  In  Teaching  English  as  a Foreign  Language  is 
offered  in  modular  form,  pcmiilling  maximum  flexibility:  it  can  he 
completed  in  one  yeur  full-lime,  two  to  five  yean,  part-time,  or  In  three 
month  blocks. 

It  htn'u  number  nf  spcthil  features: 

• Modular  structure  otters  choice 

• i Free,  non -assessed  units  in  research  methods,  statistics, 
i library  rose  arch 

• Choice  6r  electives  in  related  arcus,  eg  educational  administration, 

education  and  development,  teacher  cducqiion  , 

• . Flexibility  of  assignment  type  to  suit  students'  personal  agenda 

Fur  more  informal  Inti  toutacl:  [ Wl  "I 

Registrations  Office.  Schihti  of  Eeiucuiinn.  ' ' br^Sva 

35  Berkeley  Squaw.  Bristol  BSR  IJA 

Tel:  id 117)  92X70411  • iAmA 

Fax:  f 01171 925  1537  - I 


Trinity  College  Certificate  (4-week  lull-time)  WWjJjJJf 
no  experience  of  leeching  English.  Trinity  College  up” 
(distance-learning}  for  experienced  leacfieffc  I. 
Also,  courses  ot  English  for  foreign  students.  . 


For  more  detail:.,  phone 
UK  + + 44  171  734  3809.  In*  207  ,0“  ' 
e-moll  oxhc'TOJisynet.co.uk 
OXFORD  HOUSE  COLLEGE. 
LONDON,  3,  OXFORD  STREET  '.V'11 
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[•lHITl tfil  I uTaTS 


' CambfWoe,  IELTS  and  TOEFL  exam  olusea 
1 EFL  {Engllah  as  b Foreign  Languaga) 

1 E8P  (Engllah  for  Speolal  PurpoaaB) 


f >,.<//  e< ' rmniihi  Hi  a i 


‘ Direct  anlry  Into  a otioioe  of  unhrereltlBa 
* All  aubfects  (Bustnata,  Englnaartng,  8odal  Solan  cm  etc.) 


Uu^utc:-:.-  Cviir-u 


• Fun  range  of  Bualnsaa  aub(ecta 
1 LCCIEBexama 


Comiiiilinn  Cut :i 


'R8A  and  LCCIEB  exams 
' All  laveta  available 


Stiminui  Sclinii! 


* Reasonable  prices  starting  from  C440 
Including  excursions  and  accommodation 

SjfktGfaill  tfitos&omit 

If  you  enrol  before  30  Nov. '07  with  this  advertisement 

* La  last  technology 

* 8 mall  olaaaes 

■ Exceftant  facilities 

Agent  enquiries  welcome 


1143  Seven  Satan  Road.  Holtofttr,  London  N7  SBU 
Tll-.om  Ml  00M  Fas;  0171  001  0087 
mtxhnp7«kDriri«non  co.uX  wnolmystryftTial  dimoruKxik 


Train  to  teach  English 

Gain  a well  known  university  qualification  to  t cacti 
English  abroad.  Wc  offer  initial,  in-service  and  ALA  level 
courses  consisting  of  distance  learning  and  direct  contact 
phases.  Our  courses  have  an  international  reputation  for 
quality. 

•Postgraduate  Certificate  in  TESOL/ 

Trinity  College  Certificate  in  TESOL 
•Postgraduate  Diploma  In  TESOL/ 

Trinity  College  licentiate  Diploma 
•MA  TESOL 

For  further  information  pease  contact  , * 

TESOL  Cemw  Sheffield  Hattam  University  :• 

Business  and  Information  Technology  Centre  / * 

City  Campus  Pond  Street  Sheffield  SI  l\VB 
Telephone  0114  253  2816  Fax  0114  253  2832 
E-mail  TESOLurSHU.AC.  UK 
World  wide  web 

haprl/tvwto.  shu.  ac.  ukf  I Sheffield 

Khools/bus Isbscenrr/tesoll  " rr  . 

wBr  I Hallam  University 

Education  for  buMinm  and  tha  pnjhnlona 


®Why  not  study  English  in 
Plymouth,  tho  ancient 
maritime  city  located  in  the 
unspoilt  Southwest? 
Qualified  E.F.L.  Ttiition  at  all  Levels 

Wa  can  otter  you: 

Q Summer  Programme  - June,  July,  Augdst,  September  epeatal  oouraea 

□ Part-time  or  Intenstve  (1 6-30hra/wk)  Engiteh  oourwe,  all  yeer  round  -. 
•tart  any  Monday. 

Q aanaral  Engiteh,  Buelneea  English,  preparation  for  Cambridge 
Ewmlnatlona,  English  for  8pwttlQ  Purpoata  - oovaring  all  levels.  ■ 

0 Maximum  of  0 students  per  olais  - Individual  tuition  also  ovaHabto. 

0 Exeuratona  . . 

® Accommodation  arranged  • 

Q Dtsoounto  tor  groups-  enquiries  from  agents  welcome. 

Q A^Wanoo  with  obtaining  visas.  - ■ ■ 

Iwiher  details  oontaotj  1 ,,  . .. 

»«1stJn«  O’Conner  Plymouth  English  Cfntra,  MA  Mutfey  Plat* 
^Vmeuth,  Devon,  PL4  6LE 
tskphona:  *44  17E2  201318  Fax:  +44  1782  201317 


MSc  in  English  Language 
Teaching  Management 
by  Distance  Learning 

A distinctive  distance  learning  course  for 
language  teaching  professionals  wishing 
to  enter  the  management  career  track 
nnd  lor  those  with  limited  management 
training  who  lind  themselves  in 
management  positions  in  the  public  or 
private  sectors. 

The  Course 

27  months  by  distance  learning 
(no  residency  requirements) 

October  & March  intakes 
Content 

ifWffen  by  /luiguage  A management 
specialists.  8 Core  Modules  including: 

♦ ELT  & Financial  Management 

♦ Human  Resources  ♦ Marketing 

♦ Tcachct  Training  & Appraisal 

♦ Language  Testing 

2 Option  Modules  +■  Dissertation 
TAUGHT  BY  the  English  Language 
Institute  A the  Surrey  European 
Managment  School  of  the  University  of 
Surrey 


University  of 
Surrey 

I’nHWUlli);  ILu  client  c 
in  FtfmvtbHi  A 

HcMiut/i 

Far  further  Information, 
ptenc  rented: 

Mrs  T J Hughes 
Fjiglish  Ijtnguage 
liiiiiluk1 
University  ofSuircy 
Onildfar  J GU2  5XH 
Untied  kingdom 

Tel: 

t-44  (0)1483  259910 
Kux: 

+44  10)1483  259507 
K-mnih 
dkutsurrey.nc.uk 
Internet: 
ltllp//\vw.siincy.nc.iikf 
Fl.l/cli  html 


MA  in  Linguistics  (TESOL) 
by  Distance  Learning 

The  English  I uuguage  Inst i lute  at  the 
University  ut  Surrey  hn:.  been  running 
this  successful  course  since  lOKvand 
otters  unique  breadth  in  its  en\ eraee 
ot  .subjects  & HvnilHhility  iil'npiions 
The  ('nurse 

27  inouths  by  distance  teaming 
fmi  resiliency  requirement'll 
March  k l JcUiher  intakes 
fan  lent 

Specialty  created  I'nr  distance  learning 
X Cure  Modules 

I'G  Diploma  Examinations  I taken  m 
the  ciiinnry  where  van  are  resulenil 
2 Option  Modules  + Dissertation 
You  may  be  at  a distance,  but  you 
are  not  on  your  awn! 

Each  student  receives  a high  degrefe 
of  personal  support. 

4 Personal  & Dissertation  Tutors 
♦ Detailed  assignment  feedback 
from  a subject  specialist 
4 Tutorial  support  is  only  a phone 
call,  fax  or  c-mail  away 


University  of  Surrey 

1‘nniwiiiiy  F.xt  elktk  e in 
I ,/m  , A Hi  m- fin  li 

Fur  further  infai-miilion. 
picnic  runinrl: 

Mrs  f J Hughes 
l-ngfisli  Language 
Institute 
University  ol  Surrey 
Guildford  Cil'2  5X11 
United  Kingdom 
Tel: 

+ 44  (U)14&3  259910 
Fax: 

+ 44  (0)1483  259507 
E-mail: 
elituisimcy.nc.uk 
Internet: 
bup:f/wiN  .surrey  .ae.uk/ 
ELUdl  lilml 


The  natural  way  to  learn 

ENGLISH 

living  in  your  teacher's  home 


£> 

ft 

b 

p 

ID 


Stay  with  e qualified  EEL  teacher  and  famiy  with  Interests 
similar  to  your  own.  Teachers  all  across  Britain,  Ireland 
and  Cefflomb  - live  by  the  see,  In  tha  countryside,  or  In  a 
dty.  Tall  us  the  dales  and  we  will  provide  you  with  told 
Immersion  tuition,  first  cIssb  hospdafty  and  accommodation 


Norman  Rons  haw.  InTuillon 
r_„  Languaga8, intpmatlonHl house, 
On  106  Piccadilly.  London  WlV  BFL 
» Tel: +44  17?  409  2252 


Tun  si  A ana  Tel: +44  175400  2262 
AN  Op  AQ  88  Fax;  444  17,  401  8J47 

. i www.htul1lonUt-usa.coni 


. ELT  Job  Centre  on  the  world  wide  web 

For  the  latent  English  language  teaching  jobs  updated  weekly  on- 
line. to  to  httpt/Mww.edunetxjom/Jobs/  or  contact  the  ELT 
iJob  Centre  by  emalkunderhillOdlal.pipax.eoin  or 
: fox:  444 114  221  4044  " 

iThe-ELT  Job  Cenke  Is  part  of  the  Digital  Education  NetWork  Lid. 


The  Bournemouth  International 
Language  College  yevfw.  ^ (202313269 

t £PL  & ESP  Courses;  = . » ■ TBFL  Training  1 . • 

j Speoialiit  Counas  i . < ' i.  . •>.  PLAB  Medical  Revision ■ 
■ , EnaliShff^Uw;  ] ''  frtternalrort&l  BahUnfr'^1 
Email}  ert®bllbxd.uki'  ‘ ' l'  ' ' ' ' ■ ' ‘ ' " 

Urh  ht®rf/www.bUcxQ.ukftndex.hiin  --  - - 


■ TEFL  25 

' ' UNIVERSITY.OP  WARWICK 

Centre  for  English  Language  Teacher  Education 

Posl-cxpcricnue  2-ycar  BA  in  TESOL 
degrees  find  Diplomn  in  ELT  and  Administration 
diplomas  MA  in  English  Ltuiguage  Tend  ting 

Ma  In  English  for  Specific  Purposes 
M A in  English  Language  Teaching  to 
Young  learners 

Postgraduate  Mn  in  English  Language  Studies  and 

without  teaching  Methods 

experience 

Ten  week  specialist  certificate  courses  in  ELT.  ESP  anil 
Young  Lcnmcrs 

(From  January  lo  March  each  year) 

Further  Details 

The  Secretary,  CELTE,  University  of  Warwick, 
Coventry  CV4  7AL,  England 
Telephone  01203  523200 
l ax:  01203  524318 
e-mull  CELTE @ Warwick .ac.uk 


ST.  GILES  U.S.A  4 


Director  of  Studies 

One  of  l he  leading  inter nahunal  groups  in  English 
Language  Teaching  invites  applications  tor  the  post 
of  Direct oi  of  Studies  at  St.  Giles  Language- 
Teaching  Center,  San  Francisco. 

Applicants  must  be  suitably  qualified  (M.A./Dip 
TEFL)  and  experienced  in  EFL  administration 
Prelerence  will  be  given  to  USA  citizens  or 
applicants  with  permission  lo  work  in  the  USA. 

PRP  scheme  bonus  in  addition  to  annual  salary 
(details  on  application). 

Applications  in  wn l ing  with  a full  c.v.  to:- 
The  General  Manager,  St  Gflas  Language 
Teaching  Center,  One  Hallldle  Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  USA  or  to:-  The  Director  of 
St.  Giles  Colleges,  51  Shepherds  Hill, 
London  NS  5QP. 


St  Giles 

Ed u call  o nal  7 ru  st 


tX)\mUr... 


Teacher  Training  Courses 

at  our  London  HIghgate  and  Brighton  centres 

• Courses  lor  Foreign  Teacher*  of  English  In  January, 
February,  July  and  August 

• • Cambridge/RSA  OSLTA  ooutsm  throughout  th* 
year  (also  available  at  our  San  Franotsoo  centre) 

’ " For  more  dafiafld  contact:  * • 


8t  Giles  College 
81  Shepherds  HID 
. Highgato,  London  NO 
I Tel  44  181  340  0828 
Fax  44 181  3489389 


81  Qlles  College 
3 Marlborough  Plane 
BRIGHTON  BN1  1UB 
TW:  01273  BB2747 
Fax:  01273  680808 


E-mail:  lonhlghOstgllee.u-net.oom  E-mslhslgllee©pavllIon.oo.uR 

Celebrating  over  40  years  of  the  best  tn  English 
■ Language  Teachlngl 


SUCCESS  WITH 

ENGLISH 


in  SP/IALL  CLASSES 


5 to  9 students 
per  group 
Individual  Tuition 


w niAwi iiiiwHiuiif pmuihuiu  KUlhii 

e Shuaicdlnihf  heart  of  London,  ooarlte 
• Quarter  ctnuty  *’  oxpe^eott^cf 

MASS  LONG  ACRE,  06v8"T 
TEU  +44  (0)171 240 
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TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Study  TEFL,  ESL  or  TESOL 
by  Distance  Learning.  Abo: 
Celt.  TEFL. 

Dip.  ESP  (Business), 
Cert.  TEFL  (Management) 

Prospectus  from 


& FAIRFAX 

UNTVERSm'aiSA) 

• Ini.  Home  Study  degree  profyama 

• Crediia  for  |»nr  len/ning/erApefifmce 

• BA  MBA.  PtiD  etc  program*  In 
nwsl  subjects, 

■ Entry  any  lime 
PiuMotuefromUK 


TEFL  Certificate  & 
Diploma  Courses 

liy  I > i 1 . 1 . i n < i.:  I.i.'.imimi 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. 

The  English  Language  Ctr, 
Standbroak  Hs,  Suita  3c, 
2-5  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W1X  STB 


LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  & 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

Department  of  Epidemiology  & 

Population  Health 

Maternal  and  ChTId  Epidemiology  Unit 

Senior  Lecturer 
In  International  Child  Health 


The  Maternal  and  Child  Epidemiology  Unit  la  a 
mullWlflcfp Unary  group  which  addresses  International  health 
problems  of  women  and  children.  Wo  are  seeking  a senior 
Individual  to  rake  a leading  role  In  the  Unit's  child  health 
research,  with  considerable  research  experience,  preferably 
related  to  the  Integrated  Management  of  Childhood  lllnese 
(In  particular  heallft  provider  performance  or  maternal  health 
seeking  behaviour)  or  In  the  design  and  evaluation  of 
community  interventions  for  major  child  health  problems. 
We  welcome  applications  trom  a range  of  disciplinary 
backgrounds. 

The  post  Is  tenable  from  January  1990  for  five  years.  It  Is  a 
senior  lectureship  with  salary  in  lha  range  £31,639-236,402 
(non-olinlcal)  or  E36.GOa-E49.092  (ollnloai).  Where 
appropriate  a conferred  title  may  be  sought  for  more 
experienced  candidates. 

Informal  enquiries  may  bs  mad®  to  Sharon  Huttly 
(0171  027  2102).  Furthor  delalla  are  available  from  the 
Pentonrwl  Office  (Tot  0171  927  2203;  Fax:  0171  638  4771; 
Bmall:  psrsonnelOiatitm.ac.uk)  Applications  with  CV  and 
details  of  three  referees  should  be  sent  to  the  Personnel 
Officer,  London  School  of  Hygiene  0 Tropical  Medlolne, 
Keppsl  Street.  WClE  7HT  by  24lh  October  1997,  quoting 
roferenae  8H1. 

The  London  School  of  Hygiene  4 Tropical  Medicine  la  an 
equal  opportunities  empfayor. 


Center  Director 

Center  far  Wildlife  Management  Stud  loo  - Atlit  River,  Kenya 
Center  lor  Wetland  Studies  - Bala,  Mexico 
Center  for  Marine  Resources  - South  Caicos,  British  West  Indfe* 
Center  tor  Rainforest  Studies  -Yungstwrrfl,  Queensland,  Australia 

START  DATB:JANUARy  .199B 

Duties  for  each  Canter:  ftpeiVsB  s Program  Elector  who  wit  lead  ihe  faculty 
loam  as  ihey  leach  cawstudtea,  an  Integrated  curriculum  relevant  to  each 
center,  to  relationship  with  conservation,  research  management,  ecology  and 
culture:  oversee  spring  end  fal  semester  programs  (32  aludenia  each)  and  two 
30  day  cummer  programs  and  oversea  supervirion,  community  Rations, 
lundrefetog.  risk  manage  mart,  local  racruTng,  budgets,  logistics  end  the 
creation  of  tang  short  I*™  goal*  of  the  center. 

QUALIFICATIONS!  PhD  or  Masters  to  a'retevanl  Italif,  5 + years  ol 
demonstrated  uppsr  levti  management  experience,  entrepreneurial  ability,  and 
proven;  experience  with  Ihefbflowfng:  haHuttoi  bulking;  lundratatog:  leaching 
tqlege ' egad  ■ etMdenta;  ■.  budget  maragSmem;  project  mahagwiient;  fiMng 
,pie8ef|TaBofis; , running  academic  or  slmfar  programs;  and  heading 
enykphmaiibl  Issue  drtvara  projects,  programs  or  organizations.  Must  hare  lha 
desire  and  driva  to  develop  and  head  s scttool  along  with  the  ebOty  to  arttoulato! 
;the  droeflen  for  the'  Center  and  the  abaty  to  liavei  up  to  60%  of  the  lime  and 
ihe  Sfestyie  to  ive  on  rita  lha  abler  times.  Brperience  of  working  and  /tong  fo 
'^enya.  Australia.  Baja  Marico  or  to*  Caribbean  under  flafd  condtlona  preferred. 

, ^ *5?®*  a d0^aJlad  te1ter  explaining  research  experience,  Interests  and 

■ .,-jn,  wwtomamesarritaMphonanumhereolarelafiflnc^.fp:,. ..  i(' 

tlrudy  CuHen  ‘ 

'OentopOiHiafcorBiaitfL  V.  '1." 

. Thd'tthool'for  Field  Shicflea 


PHOffCi  (970)927-7777 1 FAX 1 076)  027-6127 


Regional  Advisor  - Redd  Barna 


r 


Rudd  Bama,  Save  the  Children  Norway,  invites  upplicunrais  for  » Rcgwnal 
Advisor,  bused  in  Kumpala.  Uganda.  Redd  Bamti  has  country  programmes 
in  Ugnnd'a.  Kiliiopln  and  firilreii.  The  Regional  Advisor  will  he  resjumsihle 
in  a iiinnugemeni  team  nt  the  Resident  Rcprcsenimives  ol  ihe  three 
countries,  rind  rvporl  io  ihe  Resident  Represenlulive  in  I'gmuln. 

'Risks 

- Assisi  in  strengthening  prnymoimes  by  transferring  lessons  lenrnt  wjihni 
ihe  region  and  outside. 

Develop  Redd  Bnrnu  competence  wiihln  ihe  identified  focus  mens; 
advocacy  of  children's  rights  mid  basic  education  in  pariieuiiir.  Inn  nlsu 
|Hiyeho-sikiat  support  ir.  children  in  war  affected  mens.  support  in 
children  wIki  arc  sexually  m econninicnily  exploited. 

• Training  ami  fueilifniion  wiiliin  these  areas. 

- Doc u n ten l niimi  of  lessons  learnt  rind  networking. 

Qualifications 

- Graduate  in  crhicmlrui,  social  sciences  or  related  fields. 

- 5-10  years  of  experience  in  developing  enumriex.  preferably  in  Africa. 

- Preferably  experience  from  basic  education  and/or  children's  rights. 

- Documentation  and/or  training  skills. 

Terms 

The  position  is  on  o two-yenr  cuntrncl,  possibly  renewable.  'I'crins  and 
conditions  nre  negotiable  within  frames  for  InternatUniul  Muff  in  Redd  Jlmnn. 

Applications  In  reach  the  Resident  Representative,  Redd  11  nr  mi  Uganda, 
P.O.  Box  12018.  Kampala,  Uganda,  hcforc  Nnvcmbar  15th.  IW7.  li- 
mail  address,  rliuwirind.com.  Only  an  application  including  eonlnei 
address  or  telephone  number  of  .1  reference  persons  ns  welt  as  u CV 
should  he  sent  inliinMy.  Tcsiiinnnials,  diplomas,  etc.  will  lie  requested  nt 
o later  date. 


He  alt  hNet 

INTERNATIONAL 


Health  Net  International  la  Implementing  an  Innovative  and  respected 
malaria  and  leishmaniasis  control  programme  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
based  on  appropriate  technology.  To  expand  coverage  we  intend  to 
Increase  our  team  ol  health  professionals, over  the  next  sbt  months. 

• • Project  manager  (Jalalabad),  to  lead  the  training  unit  arid  malaria 

control  team  in  eastern  Alghartstan . ■ Available  from  now. 

• Technical  advisor  (Peshawar);  to  provide  technical  and  scientific 
support  lo  the  malaria  and  leishmaniasis  control  projects.  Available 
from  now. 

* Vector  oonlrol  manager  (Kabul),  an  entomotoglBl  fo  run  leishmaniasis 
control  campaigns,' and  to  conduct  research  on  sandfly  control. 
Available  from  January  1998. 

*.  prelect  manager  (Kabul),  a ctniplan  or  eptctemloiogiBt  to  coordinate 
. lha  leishmaniasis  control  and  treatment  sendees.  Available  from  March 
1998 

* Programme  director  (Peshawar),  to  caottipate  the  various  control  and 
: research  projects.  Available  from  March  1&98. 

HeatthNet  International  to  an  NGO  that  provided  health  care  in  the 
tflermalh  of  cririsi  between  tH6  phases  of  ertieigincy^ relief  and  '••v* 

fruatatoabte  development. 

Quailftofliions:  An  appropriate  health  degree,  overseas  fnenagaflai 
experience,  experience  In  . the  control  of  vector  borne  dsaaae.la  desirable. 
tor  furihf  Information  ahd  Job  daempHona  contacts  Judith  Zatp, 
BaMiNotJntamadqnal,  singaioao,  1017 AZ Amsterdam  The  ,.,  < 
Mtarianda.  Tet  (31)  20430 1116  Fax:  (31)  30420 1603,  m-moh: 
ifut3HMial.nL  ' "" 


At 14- 


HONG  KONG 


Pi 


A SIGNIFICANT  OPPORTUNITY  . j 
IN  A DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY  , 

Oxfarn  Hung  h eng,  a development  and  relief  agency  working 
with  pour  people  In  Asia  and  Africa,  has  the  following  vacanq: 

Programme  Director 

Reporting  in  fin.'  Director,  the  Programme  Director  co-ordinates  long- 
tenii  development  and  emergency  relief  programme*  in  Ada  and 
Africa  with  n team  of  eleven  staff  in  (long  Kong  and  offices  in  China. 
Vietnam  und  Cambodia.  Responsibilities  include  management  and 
administration,  staff  development,  and  policy  and  strategic  planning. 

The  Programme  Director  will  represent  Oxfam  Hong  Kang  m 
programme  mutters  in  Oxfam  inlernutionol,  in  international 
development  circles  and  with  the  media. 

Essential  requirements  fur  this  position  include: 

♦ Several  years  experience  in  poverty  alleviation  or  emergency 

relief  work.  / 

♦ Gamier-  a wine  manage  nicni.  udrii  hi  isl  ration  and  human 
restnircc  development  experience,  pretcrabiy  with  non- 
gi * vein mental  or pnni / at i i nix. 

♦ Willingness  to  travel  frequently,  sometimes  to  remote  areas. 

♦ Gui  ui  a m muimcal  inn.  repi  in  mg  » nd  negi  uiating  sk  ills  in 
English 

♦ Cnniniilmem  to  UxtmiTs  gnats. 

Knowledge  ol  Clmicse  would  he  highly  desirable.  Current  >jIjQ 
scale  is  !IK'K.lH.5<it»-'M-l.r»77  pci  monili 

1'tiNisc  .end  \ otii  application  and  C V.  to  tile  Assistant  l*>  ihe 
Diicctoi.  iixl.iin  llong  Kong.  v/l-l.  1**1  Woosuiig  Sireci,  JmdjT. 
Kowloon.  Hone  Kong  or  by  fax  to  2527-1*1117.  Hosing  J.ileltx 
applii  .iiioii . 5 Dovcmlvr  IW7  1 tiler x icv  s will  he  held  m HK  on 
2G-2S  N.ocinl'»-i. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
1'nciilty  uf  Classics 

Apj)Hc.iliori3  .iro  invited  lor  the  fol lowing  nawty  aslablishad  poSU  ln#» 
P.Kuity  of  Classics 

University  Lecturer  or  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  Cfassics  (Greco-Roman  Art) 

Applications  lor  tils  post  (to  start  on  1 Ortobw  19W)  am  Wtod  Wm 
witii  n spool allsoil  liilorast  hi  too  htstoiy  ot  Qiw*  and  Roman  art  atm  oi 
past  Is  tu  duvuiop  row  unws  of  nwcnrch  and  taocWnfl  In  UW  Utetoiy  oil Brt 
lha  morn  floncral  cantoxi  of  ancient  cultural  Nstwy.  U expfldad  ^ 
biinroats  r«f  lln  juraiii  it|ipcjruttHl  wl>  rrxtanrl  Into  othor  floMA  M 
unnoml,  or  llio  hrwnlor  matoriN  cultinr  of  Qrocco  and  Roma,  cr  ibkIsb 
Classical  il  to  rat  iro.  This  wotfd  compionxxil  and  rafntorco  too  Fani/i 
InfrwUsolplinjjy  alronglliB,  nnd  wauM  provtdo  a locus  for  a rSamow**1 
nrtracitve  toachbg  programmo  in  Gnoco- Roman  art  M al  lewis. 

University  Lecturer  or  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  Classics  (Linguistics  and  Philology) 

AppteallofW  for  INs  post  (to  start  on  1 October  199®  era  rtvftad 
quailed  nnd  twporioncod  candldatos.  The  UngUsfJco  and I RWUWwaw 


Pan  I or  toe  Cbaslcri  Tripos,  and  too  historical  mfluara  or  r™  -xrnrr 
comparative  llngUsUcs  of  too  Indo-Eutopoan  langunfloa  for  Part  L w , 
supervising  graduate  students  wwWng  to  toeM  tofids.  Tb*  *uOC**rL  -mmI 


will  be  required  to  take  a full  part  In  those  octhrltfes  and  to  angsp# h , 
roltsvent  to  lha  teaching  proanartwe.  * 1 

For  both  posts  toe  seals  of  stipends  Is  09,372  - £29^76  tor  a UnWfS*/ LecW* 
arte  S18.M5- 121 ,01B  tor  a UrlwraJtyAsalBtarill  lacturer.  , 


Further  particulars  of  either  post  may  be  c brained  tram  ^ 

Appointments  Committee,  Dr  GM  King.  Fatality  ol  CtaMtos,  w 

Cambridge  C03  90A  fo-ma*  Brnk20®cam«!J#  Tj»  ^ 

appbcatiCKts,  which  should  Include  a deWfed  cunlcutom 
publications  togathar  with  too  rramas  of  two  or  thraa  retoroae,  Is  3iwn  . . w, 
Referees  should  be  asked  to  write  dfwctiy  to  ilw  Socmtsiy  to  mn  ™r 
dosing  dais.  Tham  Is  no  application  him. 


ASTON  UNIVERSITY 
Advanced  Certificate  in 
Principles  of  TEFL 

hy  Dltinncc  Learning,  I9V8 
Specially  ilcrtgned  fur  UKhcnnf  my 
discipline  wtrh  si  leui  2 years  experience. 

; naxt  courw:  January  In  Auguil 
■ Tuition Tcc:  £1.200 13  IniialmenlxV 
Language  Studies  Unit.  Aston  Unlvenlty 
Blrmlngbam  B4  7BT.  UK.  • 

TO:  +44  (0)|2I  339341 1 oxt.  4236 
* fta. +44 10)121  3W27M 
j enwit:iM»mon.ac.uk 
;■  hi  ipd/w  ww.lest.axton.nc.uk/isu 
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Social  Development  Adviser 

The  British  Council  in  India  ia  seeking  an  experienced  Health  Social  Development 
Adviser  for  its  Field  Management  Office  (FMO). 

The  Health  FMO  maneges  a portfolio  of  the  Department  for  International 
Development  (DFID)  funded  projects  in  the  health  and  population  sector 
concentrating  on  primary  health  care,  control  of  major  communicable  diaeasea  such 
as  Malaria,  TB  and  AIDS  and  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  Two  major  projects  are 
concerned  with  health  systems  development  in  the  state  of  Orissa,  and  malaria 
control  and  research  in  Gujarat. 

Duties  and  responsibilities:  the  Social  Development  Adviser  will  work  aa  a full 
member  of  the  FMO  team  which  supports  partner  organisation  to  achieve  their 
objectives.  The  successful  applicant  will  provide  specialist  social  development 
analysis,  advice  and  management  inputs  leading  to  the  successful  implementation 
of  the  programme;  to  focus  particularly  on  the  means  and  methods  of  project 
interventions  and  take  up  of  health  services;  ensure  participation  of  the  poor  and 
women  in  all  aspects  of  project  activities  and  enable  project  partners  to  realise 
these  objectives- 

Qualifications  and  experience!  the  successful  applicant  will  hold  a relevant 
first  degree  and  a higher  degree  in  a relevant  social  science  discipline  such  as 
Social  Anthropology,  Sociology  or  Social  Planning,  Several  years  experience  of 
working  overseas  is  required  preferably  in  India  or  South  Asia.  S/he  will  be 
competent  in  social  development  planning,  gender,  community  baaed 
participation,  poverty  reduction,  social  policy  and  health,  population,  family 
welfare. 

Essential  skills  include:  strong  interpersonal  and  communication;  facilitation 
and  analytical  abilities;  evidence  of  working  in  a multi-disciplinary  team  and 
working  with  project  stakeholders  including  central  government  end  national 
institutions;  a sound  understanding  of  the  processes  of  managing  change. 

The  poBt  will  involve  extensive  travel  within  India. 

Salary:  a competitive  salary  will  be  offered  based  on  qualifications  and  experience. 
Contract:  initially  for  two  years  commencing  January  1998,  renewable. 

As  this  post  holds  diplomatic  status  all  applicants  must  hold  UK 
nationality. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  29  October  1997. 

Interviews:  to  be  held  in  Manchester. 

PoBt  reference:  97/N/01D. 

Requests  for  further  details  and  application  form,  quoting  post  reference  and  enclosing 
an  A4  sae  f 30pi  to:  Overseas  Appointments  Services,  The  British  Council. 

Bridgewater  House.  58  Whitworth  Street,  Manchester  MI  QBB. 

Telephone:  (OlflU  967  7383,  Tax:  (0161)  957  7397,  e-mail:  Mark.Hepworth@britcoun.org 
The  British  Council  and  DFID  are  committed  to  a policy  of  equal  opportunities. 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 
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Advertisements 

li  is  a condition  of  acceptance  of 
Mwtkameni  Qftiws  thal  the 
proprietors  of  The  Guardian  Weekly 
do  non  guarantee  the  Insertion  oi 
any  particular  advertisement  on  a 
spoofed  dale,  or  at  all,  although 
way  elfort  wfll  be  made  to  meet 
ihe  wishes  ol  advertisers;  further 


■ —gu  “UVWVU  K0J  LU  ■ WUXA 

« inaccuracy  hthe  priming  or  nav 
Wearance  of  any  advertisement, 
also  reserve  the  right  lo 
cfasstfy  correctly  any 
adwart<sement1  edit  or  delete  any 
ob!ecfanabtev^^ 
aduatteemenL 

every  advertisement  Is 
car0hJfy  checked,  occasional^ 
rrsstakes  do  occur.  We  therefore 
flsk  advertisers  to  assist  us  by 
ctiecWri9  their  advertisements 
carefully  and  advise  os 
•wnediately  should  an  error 
occu-  W®  regret  that  we  camol 
acC8Pl  responsfoMly  for  more 
^ ONE  INCORRECT  Insertion 
arw  that  no  republlcatlon  wlj  be. 
granted  in  the,  case:,  of 
^PPffapNcal  or  minor  changes 
do  not  affect  the  vafup  .of 


SQuai^an 

WMWy 


for  work  in  relief  and  development  worldwide 
400+  vacancies  each  issue 
complementary  agency  directory  sem  by  air-moil 
annual  subscription  (10  issues) : e-mail  £30  airmail  £35 
Pay  by  Access,  Delia,  Visa  or  Mastercard 
Pax  details  quoting  Ref  GW5  io:  +44  171  737  3237 


World  Service  Enquiry 
Sharing  Skiffs  and  Promoting  Cuminnnfry 
1 Stockwell  Green,  London  SW9  9HP,  England 
Enquire  by  e-mail:  wga@cabroad.u-net.com 

International  Of  ganlsation 
Development  (IOD) 

ts  a young,  growing  mnsultnucy  firm  speetalMng  tu  work  tu  the 
PubNc  Sector,  in  areas  qf  iiutlMtaiitil  and  orgaHtiallon  tlei’elippi) 
transforming  government  thtliMrlea.  strengthening  Local 
Government,  and  setting  up  ‘'next  step'  agencies  in  developing 

countries.  • i • 

We  arc  looking  for 

‘associate’  consultants 

with  an  Interest  In  the  above  sregs;  keen  to  Join  t dynamic  company. 

Wrlie  with  CV  (on  disc)  tp:  . , r^_.  xJ 

Tbe  practice  Manager,  International  Organisation  Development, 

■ : 2 Shutlock  tanc,  Moseley,  Birmingham  BJ2  ^TZ.  : 

W 0121 444  B47d  E-M»U.  Iod-cooaultlnBBi:*^^.^.^  J 


, Creative ; Writing, 
Diploma  courses  hy  D 


LONDON  SCHOOL  , JOURNALISM 


lif.yf.  | 
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UNIVERSITY 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Malawi 

Malawi 

Natal  (South  Africa) 

Unlv.  of  tha  North  (South  Africa) 

NUST  Zimbabwe 
West  Indies  (Jamaica) 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

WbsI  Indies  (Trinidad) 

AUSTRALIA 
Griffith  (Ouoanslantl) 
Queensland 
Queensland 

Queensland 

Queensland 

Queensland 

Queensland 

HONG  KONG 
Hong  Kong  Baptist  Univ. 

Hong  Kong 

NEW  ZEALAND 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Ntissoy 
i Otago 
Otago 
Otago 


• c-;.. : ; PACIFIC 
£/$•••”.  ;•  i Soulh  Pacific  (Fiji) 

••SV:'  UNITED  KINGDOM 


AP  Religious  Education 
SL  Library  & Information  Studies 
SL  Technology  & Educational  Studies 
P/AP  Marketing 
L Marketing 
SL  Marketing 
SL  Land  Surveying 
AP  Management 
L Management 
SL  Physics 
L Physics  Education 

AP/SL/L  African  Languages  and  linguistics 

AP/5L/L  Language  & Communication 

SU.  Surveying  and  Mapping 

Deputy  Vice-Chancellor:  Administration  & Support 

Services 

AP/SL/L  Industrial  Engineering 

SL/L  Organic  Chemistry 

L/AL  Language  & Linguistics 

L/AL  Computer  Aided  Manufacturing  & Product  Design 

AP  Clinical  Psychology 
L Literature 

Executive  Dean,  Faculty  of  Biological  & Chemical 
SclencBs 

SL/L  Exercise  Physiology 
SL/L  Motor  Control 
SL/L  Mining  Engineering 
SL/L  Inlormatlon  Systems 

AP/ASP  Chinese  Medicine 
P:  Chair  ol  Marketing 

L Optometry 

SL/L  Translation  Studies 

PDF  Pharmacology  & Clinical  Pharmacology 

SL  Anatomical  Pathology 

L Dutch 

L Mechanical  Engineering 
SLA.  Medical  Physics 
L Geography 
L Sociology 
Chan  of  History 
L Art  History  & Theory 
SL  Medicine  (Medical  Oncology) 

SL  Medicine  {Endocrinology) 

AP/SL  History 


REF.  NO. 

W46097 

W46098 

W46O90 

W46130 

W46131 

W46132 

W4B133 

W46134 

W46135 

W4B138 

W46137 

W46120 

W4B121 

W46113 

W46125 

W46139 

W46129 

W46114 

W48115 

W46I23 

W46101 

W4B102 

W461I7 

W46118 

W46I1B 

W46124 

W46I38 

W46122 

W46I03 

W46104 

W46I05 

W46106 

W46107 

W46108 

W46109 

W46110 

W4611I 

W46141 

W46100 

W46126 

W46127 

W46112 


Oxford  P Mathematics  W46116 

J j University  Cortege  London  L Records  & Archives  Management  W46140 

Abbreviations:  P - Professor:  AP  ■ Associate  Pmlessor:  ASP  ■ Assislanl  Professor:  SL  - Senior 
• : .'i  i L eclurer.  L - Lecturer  AL  - Assistant  Lecturer:  PDF  - Postdoctoral  Fellow 

•a; 

r’^  For  further  delalfs  of  any  ol  Ihe  above  staff  vacancies  please  con  In  cl  lha  ACU 


P Mathematics 

L Records  & Archives  Management 


• . - .i  .11  II  .‘Iff-.  1 : i1!  i WMI'.'.J.iTfil  Idw'.Mr..!  .1  : I n . f 


+44 171  BIS  3024  (24  hour  snawsrphonsj;  fax  +44 171 813  3065;  e-mail: 
appts@acu.ao.uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  poslfs).  Details  will  fas  senl  by 
4,  alrmalF/flrtl  class  post.  A sample  copy  of  the  publication  Appointments  In 
CommoowBolIh  Universities,  including  subscription  details.  Is  available  from 
Ihe  same  source. 


Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
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LONDON  STUDY  CENTRE 
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TEFL  COURSES 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 


•Lc.R'jE  -GOOD  •EXCFLLCNr 
COllEGt  LOCATION  FACILITIES 


FULL-TIME:  (5  WEEKS) 
PART-TIME:  (IS  WEEKS) 
THROUGHOUT  TM  YEAfl 


TEL:  0171-731  3549 
FAX:  0171-731  f>060 

F^'IL.  10S 15J.73J  !'"‘cump:i-,cfv<‘[ 


svwxinff 


4 ACGOMMDATMN  SBVKE 

4 AFWMMnCSWAUFMM’ 
MHOK  BEEN  AJK  SWIM 
4 siunrnkxKssKNRn 
4 iekmbtrnhmdot. 

4 AlLdASSROOMSEOUKO 
mimntiv.m. 
omtumuKnum 

PWmStAMCASSCTIVMAYffl 
4 NOKfflltATWNFEE  

♦ EMGUSnWTOUHR  ■■■ 
0WBHWIIUWBS  HSfflH 


"II  main  CDt'Wfl 

ftu*dm  if  At  EFLCainallJt 

Muitucr  Hmive,  CUL4I 
4Tb  Fulham  Brad,  BEmi 
L-ndm,  SWA  5SA 
toft  44  171  7.1|  J549  l°'iDO*‘ 
Bu  44  171  7.11  rtH)  mom 


LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  & 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE  jtfB&k 

D apart  manl  of  Bplcfomloloay  ft 
Population  Health 

Maternal  and  Child  Epidemiology  Unit 

Senior  Lecturer 
In  International  Child  Health 

agFAasaaausi; 
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Tha  post  fs  tenable  from  January  1998  for  five  vanm  n ,a  „ 

W1W7  Ma' Furm".?,?*.  ITad‘  ,0  Sharon  Hutlly 
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Center  Director 

S ? SEr® — 

START  DATE: JANUARY  1098 

s£B^sasra,5SisSS3ss 

2SgSg5SP&& 

QUALIFICATIONS:  PhD  or  Masters  in  a mbrnni  sairi  c 

SSSkEESSSS: 


Kenya,  Australia,  BafaMe^ortoeCferl^^ 

Z3L*H?2?nd  a Wler  explaining  research  experience  int^Bela  and 

swto,  CV  wtui  names  and  lelepfxjna  number®  of  3 references  to: 

Thidy  Cullen 
Confer  Dfiaotor  Sseroh 
■flie  School  for  FleW  Studios 
t <S  Broadway  • 

Bavarfu  KA  01018 

Ptmt:  (978)  837-7177/  WO  (878)  027-5127 


Study  TEFL7ESL  or  TCSOlT 
by  Distance  Learning.  Also: 
Cert.  TEFL, 

Dip.  ESP  (Business). 
Cert.  TEFL  (Management) 
Proipochjs  from: 

/^ntarrwHWH?*^. 
V^arnlng  Centres}) 

1 2 Rutland  Square, 
Edinburgh,  EHI  2BB 
Tel/Fax  01259  720440 
a3p645.S06ecomtxiserve.cQnn 


# FAIRFAX 

, IINIVERSFIY  (I  ISA) 

• tot  Home  Study  degree  programs 

* le-vmng/e-penenLO 
BA.  MBA.  PftD  f-lr  progrums  in 
mosl  SUt>]QC  l e 

■ Entry  any  Uma 

"a.asr.asaTgrr.’r 

Pete Hm rough  PBS  6GD  UK. 

_ Teletfwi  t44  <0)1733  23W23 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. 

TTia  English  Language  Ctr. 
Standbrook  Hs,  Suite  3c, 
2-3  Old  Bond  Street. 
London  W1X  3TB  j 


Regional  Advisor  - Redd  Barna 


r 


Rudd  Barna.  Save  the  Children  Norway,  invites  applicaliuns  |nr  n Regional 

tauHihaSl-in  m"'  Ll80nda-  RttU  lu-s  ^Hintry  |.mgrumn,es 
n Uganda,  E htopta  and  Lrnrea.  The  Regional  Advisor  *j|,  he 

^ T'11  ICnm  "f  ,hc  litf'idtn'  R^Prvsem.„iu-s  ..f  Z ,hiw 

cui.nir.es.  and  report  in  .he  Rcsi.lcm  Rqwwnidthe  it,  Uganda. 

Tasks 

' £!£222!  min*  '™“  - 

Develop  Redd  Barna  competence  within  the  Idem, tied  focus  areas; 

mvcL  1 T ' Rg  "nd  hftSfc  ed,,tu,i“n  111  Panicubr.  hui  d«> 

.hnl^  h SUmn  10  Ch,ldrcn  in  M,or  “frtcl«l  -IMS.  supp.Ni 
children  whu  arc  sexually  nr  ceonomically  exploited 

• Training  and  facilitation  within  these  areas. 

Documentation  nr  lessons  kami  and  networking. 

Qualifications 

- Graduate  in  education,  social  sciences  or  related  lieJJs 

' PwrJST  °f  L'Trie7 in  dcVclftPjn*  c,,u"lri«-  mrenddy  In  Afttea 
PrctcmMy  experience  from  basic  education  arel/ur  children's  rights 

Documentation  and/or  training  skills.  * 

Tferms 


HealthNet 

INTERNATIONAL 


18  ,mplflrnantin9  *"  innovallve  and  receded 

• ^5Sl?arn  J"1  prQ'63atana'3  0ver  the  n«t  six  months . 
SS,™.0Br  (Jfalabad)- 10  ted  ths  training  unri  and  malaria 

• SirtrS  n B8SHm  Af9hanfetar'-  AvallabJG  from  now. 

^sassasssasaa. 

; =™S,as=sssr- 

• SrST'1890'  a dlnll?Jfln  or  ®p«emlologlat  to  coortiinale 

: 


<3UARDIANWE84y1 
OctoUr  t2l99?! 


*At 

OsituM  pwi 

HONGKONG  0 J 

A SIGNIFICANT  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  A DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

Oxfan,  H„nR  Kang,  a development  and  relief  agency 
f,',rl,e‘,Plc  /"  tutd.-yfrica,  has  ,he  folio  Jng 

Programme  Director 

Repnrtiug  lu  the  Director,  the  Programme  Director  en-erdi^i™ 
krm  sieved.. pmer.l  tuul  emergency  relief  programmes  in  Aiia^l 
Alnea  w tth  a learn  ol  eleven  stall  in  llreig  Kong  and  office  is  (W 
“'.m  Jl,ld  tambodii.  Responsibilities  include  management  ui 
■dniimsiraiioii.  staff ^development,  and  policy  ml  strategic  ^ 
The  Programme  Director  will  represent  Oxftun  Hong  Kora « 
programme  matters  ,n  Oxfam  International,  in  intei 
de\  elopiTienl  circles  and  with  the  media. 

Essential  requirements  lur  this  positHin  include; 

♦ Several  years  experience  in  poverty  alleviation  oreniereew, 
relief  work. 

♦ ticmlcrsiwiire  manugemerit.  adiiiiriisiraiKm  and  human 
resource  development  experience,  prefernhly  with  non- 
governmental i Hgari  j/iit  inns. 

♦ Willingness  t<>  travel  lieijiicnily.  s< ■me. tines  to  reunite  areas 

I ♦ Good  co, n iiiiniic.it mn,  repotting  and  negotiating  skills  in 
English. 

♦ Commitment  to  Oxliiin's  goals 

Knowledge  uf  Climese  would  he  h,g|,K  Jesrrahle  Current -alan 
wale  is  1 IK1.  «K.5(Ni.t  M./.77  

Please  h-iii|  .i|iphe.nrt.n  and  C V.  to  Uk-  AssNaiu  to  tlx 

Dtrenor,  H\lam  I long  Kong.  1 |9I  Woosung  Street.  Jordan. 

I|,,|l';  K"1'.'-'  "i  l\v  lax  to  ’^27-o Mi7  ('losing  date  fir 

applii.itiMii . f-  iN.oemlvr  l*»*7  Inlets  hws  si  ill  k held  in  HK«n 
2».  2s  M.-wmlvt 


UNIVERSITY  OF CAMBRIDGE 
l-uciili  x of  Clnxsics 

,1m  Uw  Muwbv}  inwty  utlfllillihcd  posts  In  lte 

i acuity  ot  Clashes: 

University  Lecturer  or  Assistant  Lechirer 
,H  Classics  (Greco-Roman  Art) 

fcr  IWs  post  (to  start  on  I October  1900)  ma  Invited  (ram  orefd* 
mn  a ^00^1  N’t  era  st  in  tho  history  dI  0r«*  nrU  Rormn  an  The  aim  ot  7 
ihT,!!!!! ltalvctap  ,ww  n™ls  "f  anonictt  nntl  toactilng  In  Uh  listay  of  ait  wEK 
!v^®ra.0ioreral  Mrt«t  ot  nnefont  cultural  Ifstory.  It  is  expected  that  tit 
"W**111*1  w*1  m««l  Oifu  oum  flokh.  such  ns  art  Nstoy  I 
So  ^ " b,“lUor  ,luhjrtal  ul  Otoecn  nret  Romo,  or anelmt  tWoiy. c 

W-i  ytoratma.  nils  woJd  complomonl  and  raintorco  tho  Fan Ay’s  e*»| 
l™«d®cJptlna^  straigUis,  and  would  provlda  a tocos  for  a difcvJUKd  W 
auraettvo  teactilng  programmo  to  Graco-Ren  wt  m at  aU  ktvels. 

University  Lecturer  or  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  Classics  (Linguistics  and  Philology) 

for  this  post  (to  start  on  I October  1998)  are  hvied  firm 
^ axpojtencod  cancWataa  Tha  Linguistics  and  Ptillofc®  eecBptd 
™ ^/BSp°fB,bte  br  teaching  daschpttvo  linguistics  of  Greek  and  lathb 
ftrtl  of  toe  Classical  TOpas.  and  the  historical  btgtrisllcs  otmetWo  languegtosrd 
a«toarallve  ingiisllcs  ol  too  lndo-Eurepoan  lonDueges  tor  Pul  X * tm*  s W 
PKtoale  rtuianta  working  in  these  let*.  The  suecasiM  ban** 
Z,  10  ***«  a AjM  part  in  these  acflvfttes  and  to  engwB  fir  mart 

rQ?ova«  to  toe  teaching  program™. 

Dt  «IP«WS  I*  LI 9.372  - £29375  tor  a linhwsrty  L **» 
end  £16.045  - £21,016  for  a University  Aaslslart  Lecture1.  , • 

JH!!l!L^,1iCUlar*  of  P“1  ™y  bo  obtained  tom  the  Secret^  <*  N 
•iPPQlrrtrtwnto  Oontrntttae.  Dr  QM  King,  Faaity  uf  Classics,  Sda***  AwW 
C^9b  C83  90A  (s-rrtat  en*2D0camio.ulO.  The  ctehg  cte  U 
at*,h  Ehouid  inctude  a delated  cufrictAm' vitae  flnd  Ud. 
^^stfofstagetoef  wflh  the  nanles  of  hro  orl/VBe  refarBes,  Is  31  October  189L 
™»««£iotid  be  asked  to  write  tfrectfy  to  toe  Secretly  to  naeft  her  b) » 

ciwingdate.  ThanilanoapjScaaonfbmi  - ■' 

The  University  (ofttsw  an  equal  opportunltjes  policy. 


ASTON  UNIVERSITY 
Advanced  Certificate  In 
Principles  of  TEFL 

‘ hy  Diuhim  Lcimlny.  199s  , . . 

Specially  talped  for  teachers  rf  any 
discipline  with  si  hw  2 yean  experience, 
no  11  course;  January  in  Aiiaux 
TWllon  fee:  £1 200  (3  Iwtalmonlx)  •• 
Mapjase  Studies  Unit,  Altai  Unlwnhy 
! Birmingham  B4  7ET,  UK 
’ *44  (0)121  339.161 1 ext.  4236 

Pos:  +44  (0)121 .1392725 
; . •ntaltlnijpirton  xejik 

: "HpdAvww.les.Bxton.oc.uk/lsu 


English  In  SCOTLA 

• General  S Acatferrfc  ?an»  ■ . 

• StoeoaisajcoufBeBtoiWtetiJw 

■ fiartws'raSiBsrer  cones 
» Had*OTB9(a»aiaim  w« 
i.Uttttasrtn  co/sal  ^ 

• Extjnswsaia^turaoti^a^*,0 

| mnoiaDBFSitebdfttt**" 
AWidainCwtiBtoEitBiA  '-I 
eaBctorefloai-  ]-.s* 
NattovABJinR  - . •4j 

tot +44  H 1224580968  J 

Ftt»44ni2«W“W-  7 

, , eyrrtpi  lOQ714J6at4C«ynptng|t(qJe 
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Opportunities  abroad 


Social  Development  Adviser 

The  SriWah  Council  in  India  is  seeking  an  experienced  Health  Social  Development 
Adviser  for  its  Field  Management  Office  (FMO).  H 

The  Health  FMO  manages  a portfolio  of  the  Department  for  International 
Development  (DFID)  fended  projects  In  the  health  and  population  sector 
conrentrating  on  P^ary  health  care,  control  of  major  communicable  diseases  such 
as  Malaria,  TB  and AIDS  and  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  Two  major  projects  are 
concerned  with  health  systems  development  in  the  state  of  Oriesa,  and  malaria 
control  and  research  in  Giyarat 

Duties  H”d  responsibilities:  the  Social  Development  Adviser  will  work  as  a fell 
member  of  the  FMO  team  which  supports  partner  organisation  to  achieve  their 
objectives.  The  successful  applicant  will  provide  specialist  social  development 
analysts,  advice  and  management  inputs  leading  to  the  successful  implementation 
of  the  programme;  to  focus  particularly  on  the  means  and  methods  of  project 
interventions  and  take  up  of  health  services;  ensure  participation  of  the  poor  and 
women  in  all  aspects  of  project  activities  and  enable  project  partners  to  realise 
these  objectives. 

Qualifications  and  experience!  the  successful  applicant  will  hold  a relevant 
first  degree  and  a higher  degree  in  a relevant  social  science  discipline  such  os 
Social  Anthropology,  Sociology  or  Social  Planning.  Several  years  experience  of 
working  overseas  is  required  preferably  in  India  or  South  Asia.  S/he  will  ba 
competent  in  social  development  planning,  gender,  community  baaed 
participation,  poverty  reduction,  social  policy  and  health,  population,  family 
welfare. 

Essential  skills  include:  strong  interpersonal  and  communication;  facilitation 
and  analytical  abilities;  evidence  of  working  in  a multi-disciplinary  team  and 
working  with  project  stakeholders  including  centra]  government  and  national 
institutions;  a sound  underst  anding  of  the  processes  of  managing  change. 

The  post  will  involve  extensive  travel  within  India. 

Salary:  a competitive  salary  will  be  offered  based  on  qualifications  and  experience. 
Contract:  initially  for  two  years  commencing  January  1998,  renewable. 

As  this  post  holds  diplomatic  status  ail  applicants  must  hold  UK 
nationality. 

Closing  date  tor  applications:  20  October  1097. 

Interviews:  to  be  held  in  Manchester. 

Post  reference:  97/N/010. 

Requests  for  further  details  and  application  form,  quoting  post  reference  and  enclosing 
an  A4  sae  (39p>  to:  Oivrseas  Appointments  Services,  The  British  Council. 

Bridgewater  House,  B8  Whitworth  Street,  Manchester  Ml  6BB. 

Telephone:  (0181)  967  7383,  fhx:  (0161 J 957  7397,  e-mail:  Mark.Hepwoithdbritcoun.org 
The  British  Council  and  DFID  are  committed  to  a policy  of  equal  opportunities. 
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_ Jo  The 
’•••••British 
Council 
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DFID 


Advertisements 

N is  a condition  of  acceptance  of 
advertisement  cxders  that  the 
proprietors  of  The  Guardian  WeeWy 
^ not  guarantee  the  insertion  of 
any  particular  advertisement  on  a 
specified  date,  or  at  all,  although 
BVfifY  effort  will  be  made  to  meet 
the  wishes  cf  advertisers;  Hither 
^ do  not  accept  tebiiy  for  any 
fees  or  damage  caused  by  an  error 
or  Inaccuacy  in  the  printing  or  non- 

of  any  advertisement, 
iney  also  reserve  the  right  to 
ckssify  correctly  any 
^^disernent,  edit  or  delete  any 
objectionable  wording  or  reject  any 

advertisement. 

^though  every  advertisement  fs 
^fuQy  checked,  occasionally 
mistakes  do  occur.  We  therefore 
ask  advertisers  to  assist  us  by 
c*iec*f,n9  thatr  advertisements 
^ and  advise  us 
immediately  shoiid  an  error 
0aur-  We  regret  that  we  camot 
accept  responsibly  for  more 
•tan  ONE  INCORRECT  fosertton 
and  that  no  republlcalion  wfll  be 
gmnted  in . the  case  of 
typographical'  or  minor  changes 
do  not  affect  the  value  of 
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Opportunities  A broad 


for  work  in  relief  and  development  worldwide 
40CH-  vacancies  each  issue 
complementary  agency  directory  sent  by  air-mail 
annual  subscription  ( 10  Issues) : e-mail  £30  airmail  £55 
Pay  by  Access,  Della,  Visa  or  Mastercard 
Fax  details  quoting  Ref  GW5  to:  +44  171  737  3237 


World  Service  Enquiry 
Sharing  Skills  and  Promoting  Community 
I Siockweli  Qreen,  London  SW9  9HP,  England 
Enquire  by  e-mail:  wse@cabroad.u-nei.coni 


International  Organisation 
Development  (IOD) 

Is  a young,  growing  consultancy  firm  specialising  In  work  In  the 
Public  Sector,  in  anas  of  Institutional  and  organisation  detefopnmil, 
transforming  government  ministries,  strengthening  Local 
Government,  and  setting  up  next  step’ agencies  In  developing 
count  riot. 

WL-  are  tanking  for 

‘ASSOCIATE’  CONSULTANTS 
whh  an  Interest  in  the  above,  areas,  keen  to  fuin  a dynamic  cumpany. 
Write  with  CV  (on  disc)  to: 

The  Practice  Manager,  International  Organisation  Development, 

■ 2 Shullock  Lane,  Moaefey,  Birmingham  B12 
Fate.  0121  444  8476  E-MalL  J oil -cons  tilling® 


1 7 if 


Creative  Writing,  Freelance  and  News  Journalism . 
Diploma  courses  by  Distance  Learning  dr  Tutorials 


LONDON  SCHOOL  01-  JOURNALISM 


GW.  22  Upbrook  Mews;  London  W2  3HG  England 
(fax; +44(0)471  706  37B0  GW@lsjournallsm.com 
, poLQC  .1021  . 76  years  of  teaching  success!.  .■1007  :«bgo  : 


APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES  27 

Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 


ru 

UNIVERSITY 

POST 

REF.  NO. 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 

AP  Religious  Education 

W46097 

Botswana 

SL  Library  8 Information  Studies 

W460B8 

Botswana 

SL  Technology  & Educational  Studies 

W46099 

Botswana 

PMP  Marketing 

W46130 

.'5!<  ; 

Botswana 

L Marketing 

W48131 

Botswana 

SL  Marketing 

W46132 

$3 

Botswana 

SL  Land  Surveying 

W46133 

Botswana 

AP  Management 

W46134 

Botswana 

L Management 

W46135 

i **+f. . . 

Botswana 

SL  Physrcs 

W48135 

1 ^ : 

Botswana 

L Physics  Education 

W46137 

f**1*  ■”* m 

Malawi 

AP/SUL  African  Languages  and  Linguistics 

W4612Q 

. v - 

Malawi 

AP/SL/L  Language  & Communication 

W4812I 

: ■ ■„ 1 

Natal  (South  Africa) 

SL/L  Surveying  and  Mapping 

W46113 

■ - \ 

Untv.  of  Ihg  North  (South  Africa)  Deputy  Vice-Chancellor:  Administration  ft  Support 

Sftrvlr.pn 

W46125 

NUST  Zimbabwe 

AP/SL/L  Industrial  Engineering 

W46139 

West  Indies  (Jamaica) 

SL/L  Organic  Chemistry 

W46129 

; . 1 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

L/AL  Language  & Linguistics 

W461I4 

_ i .■ 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

L/AL  Computer  Aided  Manufacturing  & Product  Design 

W46115 

i •. 

AUSTRALIA 

Griffith  (Queensland) 

AP  Clinical  Psychology 

W48123 

Queensland 

L Literature 

W46101 

* > ’■ 

Queensland 

Executive  Dean,  Faculty  of  Biological  & Chemical 

W48152 

Sciences 

Queensland 

SL/L  Exercise  Physiology 

W46117 

, *"?y  1 

Queensland 

SLA  Motor  Control 

W461 18 

•*v ;;  •* 

Queensland 

SLA  Mining  Engineering 

W46119 

. . ' j !• 

Queensland 

SLA  Information  Systems 

W46I24 

HONB  KONG 

1 •;:** 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

AP/ASP  Chinese  Medicine 

W46138 

( ; . 

Hong  Kong 

P-  Chair  ol  Marketing 

W4G12? 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland 

L Optometry 

VV46103 

. .*  . 

Auckland 

SL/L  Translation  Studies 

W4I3104 

ym{ ' 

Auckland 

PDF  Pharmacology  & Clinical  Pharmacology 

W461Q& 

Auckland 

SL  Anatomical  Pathology 

W46106 

Auckland 

L Dutch 

W4C107 

Auckland 

L Mechanical  Engineering 

W46108 

Auckland 

SL/L  Medical  Physics 

W46I09 

Auckland 

L Geography 

W4f.no 

Auckland 

L Sociology 

W46U1 

Massey 

Chair  ol  His  lor/ 

W46I11 

. • 'i 

Otago 

L Art  history  & Theory 

W46100 

Otago 

SL  Medicine  (Medical  Oncology) 

W45126 

Otago 

SL  Medicine  (Endocrinology  i 

W45127 

PACIFIC 

- •' i-h-f; 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

AP/SL  History 

W46112 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Oxford 

P Mathematics 

W4611E 

University  College  London 

L Records  & Archives  Management 

W46140 

'■Jr  I 

Abbreiiations:  P - Professor,  AP 

1 - Associate  Professor ; ASP  - Assistant  Professor:  SL  - Senior 

SC' 

Lecturer,  L - Lecturer,  AL  - Assistant  Lecturer:  PDF  - Postdoctoral  Fellow 

For  furthar  details  ol  anycllhB  above  staff  vacancies  pi  Base  con  lad  the  ACU 
(Advertising),  36  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OFF,  UX  (Internet,  lei. 

+44 171  813  3D24 124  hour  answarphonel;  fax  +44  171  813  3055;  e-mail: 
appta@Bcu.ae.uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  poalfs).  Details  will  be  sent  by 
alrmall/Ors!  class  post.  A sample  copy  ol  Iha  publication  Appoinlmanlsln 
CommanwMfth  Universities,  Including  subscription  details,  Is  available  Irom 
the  same  source. 


kfij  Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


fHQD  Seeks  Candidates  for 
Accounting  Specialist 

The  Harvard  institute  Tor  international  Deyefopmom  seeks  an  Accqunihg  spocteBsi  to  assist  a two  year  prcjeoi  to 
Ethiopia  to  reform  the  accounting  systems  of  the  federal  and  regional  gtwernmania  under  the  CM  Service  Reform.  • 
Assists  the  government  In  design  tog  a strategy  for  reforming  federal  and  regional  bvd  accounts  including:  clevtag 
unckaed  accounts,  reviewing  report?  and  accounting  processes,  preparing  a shell  He  tor  docunerte.  dsvsfoptog 
expanded  bookkeeping  procedures,  expanding  reporting  end  eeH-Bccounltog  and  prtwirfnO  guldmce  h 
piocddural  ratorm,  training,  docufwntalJcn  end  reform  management.  A majbr’porton  of  the  advisor’s  work  wfll  be 
estabislilng  accounting  training  programs  lor  government  staff  at  government  trailing  Inslltullona.  The  position  Is 
h Addia  Ababa  with  travel  approximately  ona  week  a monlh  to  the  regions. 

Candktatea  must  have  on  educational  background  in  accounting  and  professional  accounting  certification, 
Substantial  experience  In  development  and  finptemcMitettcn  of  gaping  pfpgranB  tor  government  bookkeepers  end 
accountants.  Expert  once  in  public  accounting.  Fjourysore  to  ctevofopfitg  coirpries.  Experience  with  goUmma:t 
■accounting  syslema,  pariicularV  stogie  entry  systems  p(id  modmaql  afogfe  Anlry  systems  required.  Experience  wrtih 
accruaJ  on  accoimlg  payabla  and  receivable  preferred.- English  nuerxn'  raquirod.  ’• 

Sand  cover  latter  and  resume  as  soon  as  poaafote  .Hlfb  FteouHmonl-EtHopla  Accounting.  One  Eftjt  Street 
Cdmbridge.  MA  USA  02 138.  or  lax  to  617/496-8190.  - 

HARVARD  UhHVERSIIY  IS  AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTIOWEQUAL  OPTORTUNfTY  EMPLOYER  WOMEN  AND 
1 MW0RTT7ES  ARE  ENCX3URAQED. Tp APPLY.  : : ‘ 


28  APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES 


Bie  Province  Primary 
Healthcare  Programme 
Kuito  - Angola 

Project  Manager 

The  primary  focus  of  itifs  projcci  is  maiemnl  health  care,  services  for  ihc 
general  population  are  also  included.  For  (he  pay  18  nionilu  ihc  project  has 
provided  (raining,  rehabilitation  of  health  facilities  essential  drugs,  basic 
equipment  and  supplies.  And  builds  capacity  of  provincial  and  municipal 
hcalih  personnel.  The  Project  Manager  will  have  overall  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  appropriate  activities  are  performed  lo  meet  abjeclives. 
Qualifications:  MD/BSc/MSc  in  Nursing,  with  solid  Public  Health 
experience.  Musi  olso  have  5 years  health  programming  in  developing 
countries,  and  fluency  in  Portuguese  or  Spanish. 

Please  send  a supporting  statement  and  CV  to  Rachel  Cogen,  Cue,  131  Ellis 
Street,  Atlanta  GA  30301  or  fax:  404  377  *418.  If  you  have  not  heard  from 
us  wiihin  6 weeks  of  the  closing  date,  your  application  has  been 
unsuccessful.  The  charity  follows  Ihti  procedure  to  reduce  its  recruitment 
costs. 


'university  of 

ABERDEEN 


Engfish  language  summer 
courses  In  8COTLAND 


28  June  - 19  July  1 997  & 20  July  - 9 August  1 997 

n 15  hours  a week  tuition 

O room  and  all  meals 

□ use  of  language  centre  audio/video/TV 

Cl  use  of  university  sports  & library  facilities 

O excursions  and  books 


All  Inclusive  fee. 

Language  Centre 
University  of  Aberdeen 
Aberdeen 

Scotland,  UKAB9  1FX 


Further  Information  from: 

Tel  +44  1224  272B36 
Fax:  +44  1224  276730 


'1.  ■jf'yj  at  p.japj  met  tm 
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International  Save 
London 


Save  the  Children  works  for  children  everywhere. 
With  member  nr^n nis.il ions  in  25  rountrie*, 
programmes  in  over  100.  .ntd  .i  budget  of  some 
$3R0nt,  Save  the  Children  works  for  .i  world  which 
respects  and  values  each  child,  which  listens  to 
children  and  learns,  and  where  all  children  have  hope 
and  opportunity.  To  achieve  these  goals  Save  the 
Children  must  have  a strong  and  distinctive 
international  profile,  a democratic  and  inclusive 
membership,  and  sufficient  control  to  allow  maximum 
programme  impact  and  fundraising  capability.  To 
facilitate  this  process,  the  International  Save  the 
Children  Alliance  secretariat  is  to  be  strengthened 
with  the  appointment  of  a CEO  who  will  play  a key 
role  in  the  continued  development  of  the  Alliance. 

Working  to,  and  advising  the  Alliance  Executive 
Group,  you  will  provide  leadership  and  drive  and 
help  to  steer  Save  the  Children  into  the  2.1st  Century. 
Assisted  by  a small  team,  you  will  develop,  present 
and  implement  the  long  term  strategic  plan.  This 
will  involve  defining  ansi  promoting  the  Save  the 
Children  purpose  and  identity,  sieve  loping  a 
common  programme  agenda  and  profile,  preparing 
a business  plan  aimed  ai  raising  .in  astsiitional  .flOctm 
over  the  next  7 years,  and  budding  and  managing  ,\ 
team  capable  of  achieving  these  objectives. 

This  is  a demanding  role  which  offers  significant 
rewarsi.s.  It  requires  a capable  leader  with  strong 
personal  and  professional  credibility  win*  has  gained 


• the  Children  Alliance 
£70,000  plus  benefits 

broad  and  substantial  experience  at  a senior 
management  level  within  an  internaliunal 
environment.  You  will  achieve  results  as  much  by 
your  powers  of  persuasion  as  by  having  large 
resources  at  your  disposal.  An  understanding  of  the 
issues  facing  an  international  child  focused 
development  agency,  and  a Commitment  to  nuking  a 
real  difference,  are  prerequisite.  You  must  also  be  able 
to  demonstrate  strategic  planning  experience,  financial 
awareness  and  an  understanding  of  marketing  and  the 
principles  of  media  management.  This  must  be  allifd 
to  exceptional  communication  anti  influencing  skills. a 
practical,  team  orientated  approach  and  the  ability  i» 
build  effective  working  relationships  at  all  levels. 

If  you  have  tin*  qualities  .uni  experience  we  seek, 
please  apply  with  a lomprehcnsivc  CV  and  salary 
details,  quoting  ref  lM|5.  to  Kichard  IfolIjnJ. 
Executive  Rest m rung,  Arthur  Andersen,  2U  Old 
bailey,  London  LL4M  7A.M.  lei  *44  (11)171  .Tu4  IMH. 
lax  +44  (dll 71  4S*i  o2«o  CAwitg  t fate  hi  *if>fdii'<i(<s*«is - 
~ \!i •lYMih't.  I'1"'-  s,-/«-*  ,,in,h.l,il<-  .nil  Iv  wi'ih'il  lii 

iitiniil  ,m  mf, u ni, ili, ,ii  ,m,l  ct-scss mnil  'i  -mou  /vinvru  19 
mill  2/  Noivmlvr.  f‘»o r r iniil  i>itn;‘n  u'*  mil  /air  p/u<T 
>ni  2/*?5  iVi'7v»/»fvr  H»r 

.Arthur 

Andersen 


CAR  HIRE 


MARTINS  The  Car  Hire 
— Stty&v*—  Specialists 

Free  Personal 
Meet  ‘n*  Greet  Service* 


cmail.-jdwkftmari&d.di'rnonmiih  vvob:htip./Avww.hbl  .co.uk/mnriins 
•applicable  to  Heathrow,  Qaiwick,  Mnnclwswr  & Smilhumplon,  1 Joys  & ever 


Going ...  — 

Going ...  — = 

Gone!— 

With  prices  starting  from  under 
£13.00  a day  fully  inclusive,  none 
of  our  cars  will  be  hanging  around  I 


( i’IVi.i!  ;|.  'i 1 1 f:n 

t-  moil:  rC'Si.'rvationsv'vtr'.co.iili 
To  I : A 4 1 9 (»)  (» 31  14/1 
f ox:  44  190«  375H9U 
Wfb  Slits'*:-  Http://wvv w.oci'.co.utc/ 


NEVER  HIRE  A OAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  CHECKED 
KENDALL'S  PRICES 

200  fine  Cars,  Vans.  Estates. 

7, 12  S 15-Sealers  tor  Hire. 
Airport  Collection. 

KENDALL  OARS 

34  AMershgt  RO..  GuOknJ  Ql J2  6A F 
Tel.  *44  1 483  5/4434 
Fax:  *44  ( 43304781 


VALUE  CAR  HIRE 


Ford  EMort  1AD  3dr  £10Q  p.w. 
Ford  Escort  1.4/BD  Bdr  El  ID  p.w. 
Ford  Mamfto  1.8  Bdr  £138  p.w. 
Ford  Mandao  AutamaUa  £138  p.w: 
Ford  Mondia  1.B  Estate  Cl  36  p.w. 
Late  modal  taw.  ludy  irtHuSlMnawa  Meet  and 

giMt  ante**.  tom  Heattvow  or  Qatwfck  1 
Phone  - Fax  U.K.  +44 1403  387888 
4 dverRoad,  Horsham,  VMmSukaRHIZ  UH 


Tel  +44  1256  324440 
Fax +44  1266  843035 


#i  DAVY  CCC  1T  THE  EXCELSIOR  HOTEL  HEATHROW 


AND  MANCHESTER  AIRPORT 


PEUiiior  lot. 

VAUXHAI I.  CORS4 


7DAVS  14DAYS  21  DAYS  2ADAYS 


m a 


Ti  >YQ1  A IUHVIA  AU  n > ijs  QU  ufi  OH  1|Sm0  ||  |<J  mi 


•MTB  INJU^VI;  M!  TtlftV  AXII  VAT  IHIimil  MKVd  I I M *1  AI  I ll+MINM.S  a.  «N  wVM  I «U» 

■IlNUMITUl MlliAli£  afRHiiMHWAV  IIMTIIPIW  i.AUVUV  MUINHV  AMUM  IMUMAVII  | 

CALL  OR  FAX  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 
TEL:  +44  1794  B300B3  FAXi  *44  1794  030984 


CLASSIFIED 


Hiring  a car  fn 
the  UK  this 
year? 

OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 
UnWmttodm/teflffo™611 
greet  at  MenclwteriLoluhn 

£99* 

Now  Cars  fully  Indvslr* 

TEU  +44  1483  880046 
FAXl  +44  1463  B601j» 


On 

9th  November  1997 

TMxuardian 

Weekly 

will  be  publishing  an 

International  Schools 
and 

College  Feature. 

To  advertise  in  this  edition 

tel:  00  44  161  908  3810 

fax:  00  44  161  839  4436 

email;  weektyadeOguardlan.co.uk 


nwff/FA* 

ffflfiir 

WC.u  Rm.v 


■ 10%  dtscewrt  on  Published  TarlH  ■ 1-Mall 

■ Sports  Md  Simla  asm  available  at  Heathrow  and 

■ Raw  SMtatlMi  Vslw  Ckife  Card  available  horn  0 MOOT 
m Prices  rn  Horn  £99  pet  wmH  (Inc.  d COW  and  W 

Call,  write,  lax  or  a-msi  us  now  quoting  (QWY) 


■■■  //:  ’’  i 


Mi  +44  1494  444110 


Fax*  +44  1494  474734 

E-uiaR:  tfHtdsOttwtAyxaijfc  _ 
IMflf  Cw  RaStal,  ThaOldCoiiillioiBa.  Hughenden  Rout  Hitfi 


ACCESS  CAR  HIRE  U.K 

II  on  if:,:  is  Ik:  Gar.i.  |<*  Ltd  (Do[.il.X) 
l.L Hli  Road.  Rividina  tlt'ikshii'f.'  R(:i3D  I1  HIS 


SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE  ON  SELECTED  MODELS  ; 
AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  A GREET  SERVICE 
PLEASE, WRITE  PHONE  OR  FAX  FOR  DETAILS 

FORD  FIESTA  1.1  LX  ^ 

Only  £199.00  for  2 weeW 

Fully  Inaluatve  of  oomprdhonBlveTnMi  ranch;' 

COW,  deltvery/dolleottbri  to  Heathrow,  Qajwjgf  “ 
Central  London,  unlimited  mileage  and 
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Is  modern  French  philosophy  just  a load  of  pseudo-scientific  claptrap? 


Jon  Henley  In  Parle 

ONLY  In  France  do  postmod- 
ern structuralists  and  rela- 
tivist post-structural  modernists 
become  television  stars.  Only  in 
Paris  can  people  seriously  state 
their  profession  as  thinker.  And 
only  on  the  Left  Bank  could  a 
slim  but  plain-speaking  volume 
by  two  foreign  scientists  cause 
quite  such  an  uproar. 

American  Alan  Sokal  and 
Belgian  Jean  Brlcmont  have 
dared  to  Bay  what  no  one  else 
would:  modern  French  philoso- 
phy la  a load  of  old  toBh. 

“Our  aim  Is  to  say  that  the  em- 
peror has  no  clothes,”  the  pair 
write  in  the  introduction  to 
Impostures  Intel lectuelles,  pub- 
lished tliis  week  but  already  a 
topic  of  furious  — and  unfath- 
omable — debate  in  the  cafes  of 
(he  Latin  Quarter. 

“We  want  to  'deconstruct*  the 
reputation  that  these  texts  have 
of  being  difficult  because  they 


are  deep.  We  show  that  if  they 
Beem  incomprehensible,  it  is  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they 
have  nothing  to  spy.” 

The  authors — a physics  pro- 
fessor at  New  York  University 
and  a theoretical  physicist  from 
the  University  of  Louvain  — 
slaughter  one  by  one  the  sacred 
cows  of  contemporary  French 
thought,  from  the  psychoanalyst 
Jacques  Lacan  and  the  semioti- 
cian  Julia  Kristeva  to  Bruno 
Latour,  the  scientific  sociologist, 
end  the  prominent  leftwing 
philosopher  R6gls  Debray. 

“They  talk  abundantly  of  sci- 
entific theories  of  which  they 
have,  at  beBt,  a very  vague  un- 
derstanding. They  display  a 
superficial  erudition  by  throwing 
words  at  the  reader  in  a context 
where  (hey  have  no  relevance. 
They  demonstrate  a veritable  in- 
toxication with  words,  combined 
with  a superb  indifference  to 
their  meaning,”  the  pair  write. 

Quoting  extensively  from 


some  of  France’s  greatest  mindB, 
Mr  Sokal  and  Mr  Brlcmont  Bet 
about  systematically  demolish- 
ing their  writings  as  deliberately 
obscure,  excessively  convoluted, 
pseudo-scientific  claptrap. 

Jacques  Lacan,  one  of  the  best- 
known  psychoanalysts  of  the  cen- 
tury, Is  criticised  for  “arbitrarily 
mixing  key  words  of  mathemati- 
cal theory,  without  in  the  leaat 
caring  about  their  meaning”. 

The  authors  take  particular 
exception  to  one  of  Mr  Lacan’s 
lesser-known  theories,  in  which 
he  argues  that  "the  erect  mole 
organ,  not  as  itself,  not  even  as 
image,  but  as  the  missing  piece 
of  the  desired  Image,  is  thus 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  -1  of 
the  highest  produced  meaning". 

In  attempting  to  construct  a 
mathematical  formula  for  poetic 
language,  Ms  Kristeva,  too,  is 
guilty  of  "trying  to  impress  the 
reader  with  scientific  words 
which  she  manifestly  docs  not 
understand". 


"She  has  a vague  Idea  of  what 
she  is  talking  about,  but  not 
much,”  they  write. 

The  works  of  Gilles  Deleuze,  a 
leading  contemporary  French 
philosopher  who  died  recently, 
are  "principally  characterised  by 
their  lack  of  clarity . . . stuffed 
with  very  technical  terms  used 
out  of  context,  and  with  no  ap- 
parent logic". 

And  of  Jean  Baudrillard,  an 
influential  sociologist  and  regu- 
lar columnist  for  Liberation 
newspaper,  the  authors  con- 
clude: "In  the  final  analysis,  one 
could  ask  whnt  would  actually 
reninin  of  Baudrlllard’s  thoughts 
if  one  removed  the  verbose 
veneer  that  cloaks  them.” 

Unsurprisingly,  the  unprece- 
dented attack  has  Inflamed  the 
Left  Unnk,  home  to  the  cream  of 
Franco's  intellectuals  since  die 
days  of  Jcan-Paul  Sartre  ami 
Simone  do  Beauvoir,  and 
prompted  outrage  ih  the  press. 

“Tills  is  war,"  the  doily  news- 


paper Le  Figaro  proclaimed, 
while  the  front  cover  of  the 
weekly  news  magazine  Le 
Nouvel  Observateur  demanded: 
"Are  our  philosophers  im- 
posters?” 

Stung,  thinkers  have  hastened 
to  respond.  "What*s  the  point  of 
such  a polemic,  so  far  reoioved 
from  present-day  preoccupa- 
tions?” asked  Ms  Kristeva. 

"It*B  an  anti-French  Intellectual 
escapade.” 

Writer  Roger-Pol  Droit  saw  the 
broadside  as  part  of  a sinister 
new  vogue  for  "scientific,  ns  op- 
posed to  political,  correctness”. 

It  is  clear  the  philosophers 
have  been  shaken.  In  the  words 
of  another  of  the  book's  targets, 
the  psychoanalyst  Felix  Guuttnri, 
"Existence,  an  u process  of 
deterrlforialisnUon,  is  a ripe  elite 
Jnlermechnnlr  operation  which 
superimposes  itself  on  the  pro- 
motion of  singularlsed 
existential  intensities.  It  is 
barely  livable.” 


truth’s  false  hope 


Theologian  Don  Cupitt 
offers  an  escape  route  for 
scientists  suffering  from 
a complex  about  God, 
writes  Gail  Vines 

rHE  Oxford  Union  wants  to 
sign  Don  Cupitt  for  a rerun  of 
its  classic  debate  on  science 
versus  religion,  a sparring  match  for 
possession  of  the  crown  of  “truth". 
Bui  the  radical  Cambridge  theo- 
logian doesn’t  want  lo  play.  "Not 
agan,"  he  groans.  ■'Why  are  we  still 
doing  this  after  a hundred  years?” 
Whal  Cupitt  wants  to  see  is  a revolu- 
tion in  our  conceptions  of  both  sci- 
ence and  God.  “We  must  abandon 
the  myth  of  ready-made  immutable 
troths  out  there,"  he  says,  "and 
recognise  that  we  ourselves  tell  all 
the  stories."  In  the  dosing  years  of 
the  20th  century,  science  and  tlieo- 
l°8y  have  much  in  common,  he  ar- 
gues; both  need  to  outgrow  their 
old  love  affair  with  “truth". 

This  is  fighting  talk  to  Britain'8 
leading  media  scientists,  who  like 
nothing  better  than  to  paint  science 
“d  religion  as  polar  opposites.  In 
™s  recent  book,  In  The  Blood, 
geneticist  Steve  Jones  claims  that 
lienee  and  religion,  have  in  the 
end  rather  little  to  do  with  eabh 
P°rbWB  their  relation- 
T*P  ■*  a battle  between  a religious 
shark  and  a sdentific  tiger,  each 
“wlncible  in  its  own  element  Yet, 
fording  to  JoneB,  the  shark’s  habi- 
, ““"the  ocean  of  Ignorance"  — Is 
wst  disappearing. 

Ji  CupitUa  view,  the  tiger  is  Also 
endangered,  and  for  similar  rea- 
Mnj.  “Making  science  into  a hew 
sort  of  religious  dogma  won’t  do  the 
^rld  any  gpod  at  atl."  The  OstfoM' 
j ^eter  Atkins  once  famously 
raaned  the  traditional  religious  op- 
POMhpn  with  the  remark  that  being 
? Professor  of  theology  was  like  haw 
L^r  k fehtasy  studies.  Ciipltt 
Wouldn't  disagree:  he  Hlhi- 
doesn’t  believe  in  the  objective1 
«"«fence  of  a 'God.  Yet  he  Would 
want  to  suggest  that  Atkih's's 
z*  snp  On  '•reality”  is  ' rather  fete 
h*  suppose®.  71'  ' 
R*  claims  scientists’ are  in'  dariger 
maSfUn5^  theology’s  distrfedlted 

'.authority,  m 

Jgufelrmh",  the  God’^eye  point 


of  view  still  holds  great  appeal. 
"Dreams  of  a final  ‘theory  of  every- 
thing' in  physics,  just  like  the  over- 
blown claims  made  for  the  human 
genome  project,  perpetuate  old  theo- 
logical myths  of  perfect  happiness 
through  total  knowledge  and  tolnl 
control  of  reality,"  lie  says.  Such 
"grandiose  totalising  dreams"  show 
science  trying  to  become  itself  a new 
theology,  "it’s  as  if  science  thinks  it 
has  to  present  itself  as  dogma,  as 
big  science  offering  big  truth,  tu 
convince  politicians  to  fund  it." 

Cupitt's  first  love  was  biology 
before  he  was  ordained  as  a priest 
in  1959.  He  understands  the  attrac- 
tions of  both  systems  of  belief. 
“When  I was  in  my  teens  the  lead- 
ing cultural  influences  of  the  day 
were  Sartre's  existentialism,  a 
rather  aggressive  scientism  and 
popular  neo-orthodox  Christianity. 

I was  influenced  strongly  by  all 
three."  The  three  schools  of 
thought  all  advocated  a metaphysics 
of  spiritual  individualism,  preaching 
the  superiority  of  disengagement 
from,  and  transcendence  of,  the 
ortl inary  day-to-day  world.  Appar- 
ently, only  by  adopting  a detached 
Olympiafi  stance  could  One  conquer 
the  world  — gaining  objective 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  com- 
munion with  God. 

He  abandoned  Anglican  ortho- 
doxy almost  20  years  ago,  publish- 
ing a powerful  trapt  entitled  Taking 
Lbave  Of  God,  followed  in  the  mid- 
1980s  by  a landmark  book  and  TV 
series  called  The  Sea  Of  Faith.  He 
has  written  25  books  in  as  many 
years,  and  despite  jiealth  problems, 
hja  output  remains  prodigious.  His 
latest  book,  After  God:  The  Fpture 
;Of  Religion,  has  jurt  been  pub- 
lished, and  two  more  — on  mysti- 
cism and  on  the  philosopher  Martin 
Heidegger's  idea  of  “being"  — we 
diie  out  next  year.  Cupitt  cate- 
gorises hla  present  religious  views 
:as  “eclectic  and  Improvised — 50  per 
cent  Christian,  20  'per  cent  Jewish, 

30  pei;  cent  Buddhist”, 

i 'The- 'tragedy  for  Christianity", 
aiys  Rabbi  Dan  Cohn-Sherbok,  "is 
jfiiat  " 
mut^ 

nsllbt,  ««.•»*—  -- 

the  Tlme8  Higher  l-------  . 

plemeqt,  cornmddts:  "He  has  djired 
to  rtthihk. alT that, id  sacred.  ^ tile, 
nktuto'bf  with;  the*  mdaningofGbd, 


Cupltb  cheerfully  pragmatic  view  of  science  . photo:  graham  tuhneh 


the  role  of  religion  — in  an  endear- 
ingly demotic  Btyle  that  has  earned 
him  an  audience  beyond  academe 
and  some  disdain  within  it.  Fdr 
Cupitt,  Cod  is' ah  ideal,  a focud  to 
live  by,  not  a auperbelng  whose  ex- 
istence has  to  be  proved; . . . and 
religion  should  bd  a guide  for  tiring, 
not  a prepai'ation  for  diring.” . 

' - If  it  Is  to  survive  In  the  contempt 
rary  world,  religion  must  be  viewed 
'not  as  truth,  but  as  a set  of  spiritual 
' tools,  says'  Ciipltt,'  enhariclng  our 
livea  in  thp  way  that  the  arte  do, 

! AU  this  is  somethin  to  celebrate,' 
to  welconte,  says'  Cupitt  — peotyd' 
no  longer  want  to  find  our  answers , 
rpady,  made,  all  our  problems  solYdd 
1 by  aUegiaiute  to  some  treed,  or  atari 
some  scientific, iutiinrityi  'Vfe  deny 
any  qUeen  of  the  sclencpfl,  whether  ‘ 
theology'  irphyslcs;  Wfe  don’t  want' 
to  priblte^’ any  :paHteuter  way.1  to 1 
Vuto " He  ®^ra.  Far  better  te  adqpt 
“a  dheMilly  pragrtiatic  vleW  of  aa-’ 
ence",  using  Ita  WdJ^'.of  thiitidifg 


without  becoming  slaves  to  them. 
Religion,  morality  and  art  can  then 
become  consciously  i corrective. 
“They  will  set  out  to  counteracl,  and 
to  liberate  us  from,  die  ways  we 
ntUBttiiink'in  our  technological  and 
bureaucratic  culture.  By  flll  tocans  . 
let  us  look  at  a sunset  Mtli  tlie  eyes 
of  a phymclst  when  it  is  appropriate 
to  do  eo,  but  as  a corrective  let  us 
learn  also  to  look  at  a Bunset  with 
the  eyes  of  a Turner." 

Ciipitt- rejects  the  idea  of  a.  one- 
truth  universe,  teaching  Instead 
what  he  s calls  "co^irfic  democracy: 
everything  is  seen!  as  depending 

I upon  open-debate,  healthy  ln6^Itu- 
tions,  and ' a human  consensus 

II  rdftoahed ; by  toqqubnt  ihiectiond  of 
new  .‘jntotftplibrq,  ’.pe^  ^vkluatidns, 
new  paglesijlf  toe.  price  .of  liberty  is 
eierpSl  vigilance/  the  price  of  truth 
is  en!^Ies9|opeune8a  in  criticism  and 
irui^yatiotL’ii  H^  reckons  that  pur 
sfrqrtge^:  ftold  dri  jtije  wbrld  lies  In 
btu'.ackpowledghig  our  Uinitatloris. 


“I  low  science,  I starter  I as  a 
scion  list.  Hul  J woukl  like  :t  vieiicc 
litnt  is  less  nrientaioil  t- wan  Is 
puWi-r  and  conlrol,  and  mon*  able  to 
be  Imaginative.  pluealUtie  and  ~»-K 
critical he  snvs.  “Si  ieiui-  only  • x- 
ists  in  living  coiiinmiiiiies  wli.-re 
ix-ople  kei-p  ai  guiiig  and  rlianging 
their  miiidv"  H<*  adtU:  "We  -.lnmlrl 
resist  the  leim»t.Umii  m »Uim  s-*»tne 
soil  uf  objective  oi  nu|m-i  natural 
origins  fur  our  knn w-ledgi' 

Cupitt  sees  the  growth  of  limda  ( 
inenl.ali>i  n*liginu«,  movi-m<  uts  .i>  .i  , 
protest  agiiin-t  a world  that  attrib- 
utes supreme  value  to  technical 
advance  ami  economic  growth.  Bui 
he  believes  their  solution  is  wrong. 
“The  answer  is  not  to  try  to  go  bnek 
in  time;  third  millennium  people  will 
not  live  with  a medieval  outlook.” 

FOR  Cupitt,  religion  remains 
"humanly  necessary"  — only 
a truly  liberated  religious 
imagination  can  generate  the 
visions  of  the  good  life  and  of  the 
good  society  that  we  need.  From 
this  perspective,  faith  comes  to  sig- 
nify the  conviction  that  we  can  give 
meanings  to  life  beyond  those  gen- 
erated by  a globalised  marketplace. 

Once,  the  Church  repressed 
questioning  to  protect  its  own 
power,  says  Cupitt.  Today  the  same 
repression  continues  under  the 
hegemony  of,  the  technological 
rationality  that  seeks  to  reduce  all 
the'  questions  of  life  to  technical 
problems,  all  education  to  technical 
education,  and  iaii  knowledge  to 
technical  skills,"  he  argues. 

■But  Is  there  a future  for  other 
; world  ylewB?  Cupitt  Is  not  entirely 
optimistic.  In  the  wake  of  the  eitor- 
mous  resources  allocated  to  techno- 
science  today,  modern  philosophers 
or  religtaqa  thinkers  cannot  hope  to 
produce  a.  serious  rival  to  the  mod- 
ern  scientific  world  picture.  No 
alternative  "view  of  life  or  system  of 
thought:  has  the.  sort  of  worldwide 
cogency  and  attractiveness  as  our 
natural  science  and  the  techqo- 
Idgtes'  based  on  it."  he  soya.  But  Juat 
as  painters,  "beaten”  by  photogra- 
phers, learnt  to  paint  in  new,  “post- 
reaM1'  ways,  so.  religious  thlijkerp 
anti  philosophers  can  show  '*tyhat  (t 
is1  .to  live  religiously  or  .to  think 
philosophically;  what. needs  We  hrfe 
trying  (o  meet  and  what  questions 
. we  try  to  answer", 

Don  tijpitft  aW  God:  The  Ftiture ! 
of  Refifllon  te  published  by 
WadBnfefd  & Nteholson,  £1 1 .ti9 
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Wild  spirit  of  Tuscany 


Paul  Evans. 


CLANG,  dong,  dang  . . . the 
bells  of  ridgetop  churches 
ring  out  with  a truly  Tuscan 
attitude:  relaxed  and  timeless,  a 
redolence  rich  and  warm  with  chi- 
anti  grapes  ripening  at  harvest-time. 
A lone  buzzard  mews  Us  own 
chimes  high  above,  riding  the  ther- 
mals of  a sunny  afternoon.  The  bu2- 
zard  scans  the  world  below  — the 
mosaic  of  olive  groves,  vineyards, 
roiling  ploughed  fields,  exclamatory 
cypresses  and  deep  woods.  We  read 
the  same  landscape  using  different 
languages.' 

Through  the  olive  grove  forage  a 
small  posse  of  rock  partridge. 
These  plump,  greyish  birds  with  red 
tegs  and  a clear  black  band  which 
crosses  their  eyes  like  a burglar's 
mask  and  meets  under  their  white 
throats  are  found  in  rocky  ever- 
green forests  and  scrub  in  the  hill 
country  of  Italy  and  Greece.  They’re 
also  found,  I suspect,  plucked  and 
plasticked  in  the  local  supermarket. 
The  rock  partridge  colours  fit  per- 
fectly with  the  olives  and  cypresses 
and  they  have  that  fashionable, 
slightly  superior,  Florentine  walk 
that  seems  to  have  stepped  straight 
out  of  a Renaissance  fresco. 

Everything  in  Tuscany  seems  to 
be  ripening:  you  can  taste  it  in  (lie 
air.  A fig  tree  mutters  in  the  dry  rat- 
tly  breeze,  its  milky  sap  suckling  the 
green  bullets  of  fruit  to  rich  wine- 
purple.  But  these  just  plop  to  earth 
like  droppings,  unpicked.  Those 
who  do  give  a fig  are  the  early- 
morning  jays  and  the  wasps  and 
butterflies  which  blunder  rtrunk- 
enly  away  from  the  mess  of  fallen 
fruit. 

Famous  for  the  fecundity  of  its 
culinary  delights,  everything  in  this 
pnrt  of  Italy  seems  to  be  on  some- 
one's menu.  The  woods  which 
clothe  the  ridges  and  precipitous 
ravines  are  also  home  to  wild  hoar. 
Boar  hunting  is  beginning  and  van- 
tage points  in  llie  undergrowth  have 
been  cleared  by  hunters.  Beneath  a 
canopy  of  oak,  ash,  elm  and  pine  live 
Inure!  and  spiny,  evergreen  butcher's 


broom.  In  dappled  simligliL,  cycla- 
men with  pink  to  white  upswept 
petals  bloom. 

Out  in  the  open,  the  heat  of  the  af- 
ternoon buzzes  dreamily  with  crick- 
ets and  cicadas  which  are  echoed  by 
the  engines  ot  motor  scootere  and 
little  three-wheeler  vans  laden  with 
buckets  of  tomatoes  ami  boxes  of 
grapes,  labouring  up  the  hill.  Sud- 
denly materialising,  lizards,  with 
heads  high,  hacks  long  nnd  tails 
tramlined  into  the  electricity  of  the 
earth,  Hash  with  meteor  speed.  A 
shiny  black  scorpion  wanders  slowly 
across  a doorstep,  visiting  the  dark 
comers  of  r sunatruck  afternoon, 
I trafficking  some  ancient  myth. 


ILLUSTnAIttN  BARR.  LWhW. 

Darkness  dills  (prickly.  A fox 
emerges  from  a bramble  patch, 
yawns,  then  sols  uff  fur  llu*  nmliir- 
nnl  life  that  everyone  else  in  Italy 
seems  to  be  preparing  for.  Later,  the 
sky  shakes  with  whil«?  flashes  nnd 
explosions  as  thousands  of  fire- 
works flower  under  the  stars.  This 
is  the  exuberance  of  a Tuscan  har- 
vest festival.  In  the  spirit  of  this  an- 
cient landscape,  the  fertility  of 
nature  and  the  labours  of  its  people 
are  celebrated  with  fire  «.nd  noise. 
Out  of  the  wooded  shadows,  behind 
the  slow,  peaceful  facade  of  daytime, 
Tuscany's  wine  and  food  come  from 
this  wild  spirit,  like  a great  wild  boar 
charging  through  the  night. 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 

8ACK\  n 1982,  Anntoly 
ICarpov  gave  a 25-board 
siinul  against  the  England  junior 
sqund.  The  opposition  was  hot: 
future  GMa  Hodgson  and  King 
were  on  the  top  bourda,  nnd 
Conqueat,  Gallagher  and  Howell 
were  lower  down. 

Even  die  bottom  board, 

Edward  Lee,  was  selected  to 
deliver  a surprise  punch  at  the 
end  of  the  world  champion’s 
tours  of  die  hall:  he  had  won  his 
six  previous  Simula  against 
GMa,  and  ICarpov  became  hia 
seventh  victim, 

ICarpov  realised  he  had  to 
work,  fought  hia  way  out  of  some 
poor  positions  and  emerged 
after  six  hours  with  +12  -8-5, 
which  he  admitted  was  the  worst 
result  of  hia  life. 

In  1986,  Kasparov  played  the 
same  squad.  It  was  summer 
exam  time,  the  team  was 
weaker,  so  Kasparov’s  +9-8-3 
was  less  convincing  than 
Karpov’s  results.  He  even  lost 
his  temper  with  one  opponent, 
claiming  wrongly  that  the 
junior's  draw  offer  wus  a breach 
of  Fide  rules.  Spectators  of 
both  events  rightly  concluded 
that  the  next  world  champion- 
ship series  would  be  closely 
fought. 

A few  weeks  ago,  K and  K had 
a similar  houd-to-heml  siinul, 
hut  die  outcome  was  very 
different.  Karpov,  playing  eight 
Chinese  boysnml  cigiii  girls  in 
Beijing,  could  score  only  +5  - 9 
- 2,  and  then  lost  +1  - ‘A  - 2 in  u 
cluck  match  against  (he  boys. 

Kasparov  met  far  stronger 
opposition:  tlu-  Argentine 
Olympiad  Lenin,  most  of  them 
2,500-rutcri  gnmdiunslcrs,  in 
lhicnns  Aires.  Ills  result  (+6  - 5 
- 1)  and  games  were  impressive, 
and  if  the  Simula  are  a guide, 
Karpov  hasn’t  a hope  if  they  play 
another  mutch. 

Kasparov  v Stmugcnbcrg 

1  d4  d5  2 N0  Nffi  3 c4  tlxc-1  4 
c3  Cfl  r>  Hxc4  c5  « 0-0  nfl  7 Illxl 


Quick  crossword  no.  387  I Bridge  Zla  Mahmood 


Across 

t “The  man  on  the 

omnibus1’ 

(7) 

0 Selin  order  (7) 

9 Royal  tomb  (7) 

10  (In)  close 
partnership 
Nth)  (7) 

11  Book  of  maps  (5) 

13  Void  (feeling)  (9) 

15  Odd  person  (5,4) 

18  Surpass  (5) 

21  Uke  the  J\A25  (7) 

22  Stuck  on  the 

> bottom  (7) 

23  Loosen  (wilh 
driver)  (7) 

24  Mlni-cllnic  or 
treatment  room 
(4.3) 


Down  . . 

1 Dried  coconut 
kernel  (5) 

2 Month  (5) 

3 Senjor  minister 
(4,9) 

4 Crazy  fellow  (6) 

5 Principal  see  (13) 

6 Extra 
performance  (6) 


7 Against  (6)  ! 

12,14  M (old 
pronoun,  and  . 

' grains)  (8)  ; 

15  Sufflcferit  number 
present  (6) 

16  Adorn  with 

' raised  design  (6) 

17  Relations  by 
marriage  (2-4) 

19  Digit  (5) 

2Q  Strangely  • 
(enough)  (5)  . 


Ill  Ml  it  I I 

□ □ □ a □ u a 

□DaaaQH  □□□□£! 

0 0 D Q □ D 
G3DQQ  P1QDQQ0DE 

□ 0 fl  0 0 0 

QQzaaQa  auaacia 

□ a □ a □ □ 
mognaQDQ  qhciq 
h a q m d q 
raDaaa  nraDmtsDD 
q q 0 q n Q 


tUS  THERE  always  n clue?"  I | 

I asked.  Sherlock  Holmes  put 
down  his  newspaper  with  a aigh.  1 
assume,  Watson,"  he  said,  "that  you 
are  not  referring  to  any  of  our  little 
adventures  that  you  chronicled  with 
so  lamentable  a disregard  for  logical 
precision.  Instead,  you  have  been 
reading  the  bridge  column  jn  this 
week's  Guardian  Weekly,  and  are 
wonderlpg . . 

: “Amazing,  Holmesf  I inteijected. 
“How  could  you  possibly  tell  that  1 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  bridge 
column?” 

■ “Your  copy  of  the  Guardian 
Weekly  is  open  at  the  Leisure  page," 
observed  jfolmes  sarcastically,  "and; 
since  you  are  incapable  of  holding 
more  ttyn  "one  (hought  In  your, 
head  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is 
surely  obyious  that,  the  subject  of 
your  discourse  would  be  that  which 
had  most  recently  occupied  your 
mind."  \f 

, i "What  is  .your  .opinion .' of '..this 
Mahmood,  the  author?"  I Inqjijred. 

, '“The  second  least  d^ngetous, 

. pjayer  i^  Xbndop"  replied  Holmes 
d^smi  lively,  “But  in  answer  to  yotir 
earner  question,  it  la  indppd  the 
.case  tjiptyery('few  situations  at  thp 
bjidjte'tyble  furnish  jvodufs.at  all 
tq  the.ki^ffogmjpd,.  r!-.  ' 


“lake  llu:  following  deal,  which 
appeared  in  a recent  International 
trial,  nnd  see  If  you  can  do  belter 
than  the  many  declarers  who  failed 
in  their  contract: 

* A5 

* Q62 

* K83 

,*AJ962 

* Q. 

VJ 

* AQJ97652 
...  *K1Q4 

“South'  Is  declarer  in  six  dia- 
monds, pnd  since  6ne  can  often  ob- 
tain clues  from  the,  bidding  — or 
lack  of  it  — this  was  the  auction  at 
one  table: 
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Nc6?l  b5  is  a more  critical  test  of 
the  white  formation. 

8 Nc3  Bc7  9 Qe2  0-0  IQ  M 
cxd4  1 1 Nxd4  Nxd4  12  exd4 
Nd5  Black's  position  is  already  dif- 
ficult. hi  many  lines,  White  can 
break  up  the  centre  by  d«5.  while 
Kasparov’s  delayed  developmental 
his  cl  bishop  means  that  this  piece 
can  track  the  BQ  whether  it  moves 
(0  a5,  b6  or  c7. 

13  Qf3!  Breaking  up  Black's  at- 
tempted blockade.  Nxc3  14  bxc3 
Qc7  15  c4  The  opening  has  been  a 
disaster  for  Black,  whose  pieces 
lack  reasonable  squares. 

Bd6  16  c5  Be7  17Bf4Qd7 
18  Racl  Qc6  19  d5  exd5  20 
Bxd5  Qg6  21  h3Stop9Bg4. 
White  has  a dream  position,  where 
every  piece  is  in  action  while  Black's 
Q-side  remains  undeveloped, 

Ra7  22  Qe3  Bf6  23  c6  bxc6 
24  Be41  24  Qxa  7 wins  the  ex- 
change, but  Kasparov  wants  a whole 
rook.  B15  25  Bxf5  Qxf526g4! 
Resigns. 

No  2493 


4 if(  sfe  i1. 


nbcdofoh 

Wliile  mules  in  three  moves, 
against  unv  defence  thy  Pol 
Henko,  199.3).  Another  minia- 
ture by  American's  problem- 
composing  GM:  you  have  to 
mate  before  Black's  promoting 
pawn  can  do  any  damage. 

No  2492:  1 Qd3  Kxd3+  2 cxd3 
mate.  On  oilier  black  defence* 
White  mates  by  2 Nh6,  2 NM.2 
Hc7  or  2 Ql>5.  The  finalists  fell 
for  1 c4?  d31 


South  , West  . North  £aat 

Pass  1NT  . Ppss 

34  Pass  4*  Pass 

4NT  , , . Pass  5T  , pouble 
6|4  ' Pass  , Pass,  Pass 

' "4NT  was  simple  Blackwood,  and, 
(in  r^poqse  to  fust's.  Rouble  of  The , 
conventional  response,  YfeBt  l^d  the 
,ten  qf  Ji^arfe.  East  wonwith  the  aqq 
arid  | returned . a , ' tr^injp.  , 
following.  Your  prpplein  is  the  . 


as  declarer’s  — who  has  the  quea 
of  clubs?”  , . u, 

“I  can’t  see  anytliing ml « “J 
ding  to  guide  me,”  I said. 
not  open,  and  East  did  not^f?T 
but  I don’t  really  see  how  that » 
I would  play  out  a few  more  roun^ 
of  trumps.  In  the  hope  thflt  the 
cords  H 

C "My  dear  Wat^,"  H t2 

“I  said  that  thi^  was  an  totejpaV 
trial,  The  defenders, , 
club  suit  on  the  table,  « 
likely  to  throw  away  otii^  toaQ 
helpful  msjor  puit  canis.Ofco^ 
there  may  be  a genuine 

one  kind  or  another,  but  there 

is  no  need  for 

You  have  all  thelnforn^JwjS 
disposal,  If  only  you  would 


1 

j 
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Letter  from  Central  Slovakia  Edward  Cullen 


Doing  the  salamander 


/T  IS  Friday  afternoon  and  the 
start  of  a holiday  weekend.  Sud- 
denly I understand  what  the 
bugle  calls  that  have  issued  all  week 
from  the  Tannoys  in  town  must 
mean.  Of  coursel  Hie  salamander  is 
coming! 

There  is  a legend  here  about  a 
salamander.  Years  ago,  a shepherd, 
silting  out  with  his  flock  through 
the  heat  of  a scorching  summer  day, 
became  aware  of  a salamander  sit- 
ting In  the  shade  beside  him.  Time 
passed,  the  sheep  nibbled  lazily  at 
the  grass  and  the  sun  moved 
higher.  All  at  once,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  the  shepherd,  the  shadows 
slipped  away  and  the  salamander 
Iny  in  the  full  gaze  of  the  sun,  and  it 
glistened  and  sparkled  like  gold. 
Stunned,  the  shepherd  crept  closer 
and  realised  that  the  salamander 
was  covered  with  gold  dust.  He 
reached  out  to  touch  the  creature 
but  It  slipped  nwny  between  the 
rock9.  When  the  shepherd  came 
down  from  the  hills  and  told  his 
story,  the  people  realised  for  the 
first  time  that  there  were  riches 
buried  in  their  hills. 

This,  the  story  goes,  was  how  the 
face  of  the  countryside,  and  the  fate 
of  the  people  who  lived  in  this  moun- 
tainous region  of  Slovakia,  were 
transformed.  Gold  nnd  silver  mining 
developed  rapidly  and  brought  pros- 
perity for  the  next  thousand  years. 
Now  the  mines  are  closed,  but  every 
year  the  people  remember  and  cele- 
brate the  salamander. 

The  celebration  lasts  for  two  days 
and  draws  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  even  further 
afield.  The  main  square  is  filled  with 
a street  market  and  spills  over  as 
people  move  from  stall  to  stall,  eat- 
ing the  food  and  drinking  die  alco- 
hol for  sale.  Some  stalls  sell  beer 
but  most  sell  home-produced  (and 
often  cloudy)  white  wine.  At  one 
side  of  the  cobbled  square  a stage  is 
set  up  for  folk  singing  and  dancing, 
choirs  and  bands. 

By  early  evening,  the  air  is  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  wine  and  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  of  serious  drink- 
ing. More  and  more  people  arrive, 
streaming  up  tile  hill  from  the  lower 
part  of  town  to  watch  the  salaman- 
der procession.  This  is  timed  to 
reach  the  square  just  as  night  falls 


and  is  the  major  event  of  the  festi- 
val. For  a kilometre  in  each  direc- 
tion, the  main  street  leading  up  to 
the  square  is  thick  with  spectators. 

As  the  leading  groups  in  the  pro- 
cession come  into  view,  you  begin 
to  see  how  it  works.  The  partici- 
pants move  forward  and  stop,  move 
forward  and  then  stop  again.  They 
travel  in  long  curves,  from  side  to 
side  up  the  road,  narrowing  until 
they  are  walking  in  File,  then  open- 
ing out  once  again,  all  in  imitation  of 
the  movements  of  the  salamander. 

This  pattern  only  becomes  appar- 
ent after  watching  for  quite  a while. 
The  procession  is  so  long  and  each 
constituent  part  so  different.  More 
than  30  different  groups,  each  rep- 
resenting a village,  mining  commu- 
nity or  lodge  take  part,  and  most 
groups  have  their  own  brass  band 
or  troupe  of  musicians.  As  each  sec- 
tion of  the  salamander  conies  to  a 
pause  in  the  movement,  they  dance 
or  sing  or  play.  A whole  village  (or 
so  it  seems)  of  male  voices  sings 
echoing,  resonant  songs.  They  sing 
and  sing  until  the  tune  is  taken  up 
by  the  crowd  and  hundreds  of 
voices  are  raised  in  unison.  It  is  stir- 
ring stuff.  And  then  the  procession 
moves  on  nnd  scores  of  miners 
lanterns  swing  and  splutter  into  the 
grainy  dusk. 

Dancing  girls,  decorated  horses 
and  carts,  brass  bauds,  folk  singers 
and  dancers  all  pass  by  ns  the 
salamander  winds  its  way  up  the 
hill.  Each  time  a group  stops  to  per- 
form, another  moves  on.  Inter- 
spersed along  the  line,  veteran 
miners  and  their  families  dressed  in 
traditional  costume  march  raggedly, 
holding  up  the  banners  of  their 
villages.  A cone-shaped  copper  can- 
non mounted  on  a gun-carriage  is 
hauled  all  the  way.  At  intervals  it  is 
pointed  at  the  crowd,  and  young 
lads  throw  firecrackers  into  the  bar- 
rel. These  explode  with  piercing 
echoes. 

There  is  cheering  and  applause, 
singing  and  laughter.  And  every- 
where, everyohe  Is  drinking,  specta- 
tors and  participants  alike  — the 
last  few  groups  in  the  procession 
glassy-eyed.  Yet  I never  once  see 
money  changing  hands.  This  is  a 
moment  for  tradition  and  drunken 
glory  alone. 


A Country  Diary 


Cothral  Qogan 


frlAMBU,  KENYA.* The  old 
settler’s  home  crowns  the 
rising  ranks  of  blossoming 
coffee.  It  is  large  and  single 
storey  and  from  a distance  • 

“ems  lost  in  a jungle  of  jaca 
«jnda  trees  in  bloom.  Their  Ulac 
blossoms  carpet  the  bedraggled 
remains  of  a beautiful  garden i 
struggling  with  weeds  and 

indifference. 

Jacaranda  are  see-through 
and  do  not  get  in  the  way  of  the . 
Vlcw  from  the  house,  over  miles 
and  miles  of  coffee,  rising  gently  1 
to  the  Mua  Hills  in  the  far  dls-  ] 
knee.  Kilima  Mbogo,  the  hill  of 
*he  Buffalo,  stands  up  with  its  | 
matin ctive  high,  humped  shape. 

Aberdares  command  like  a- 
Sreat castle  to  the  northwest,  I 
ajp  u you  are  lucky  you  may 
g™pse  the  beautiful  but  elusive 
Wount Kenya.  Its  equatorial  5 
““w  never  disappears. 

N^rer  to  band,  at  the  en- 


trance to  the  driveway,  is  a great 
bell-shaped  indigenous  tree, 
called  the  muringa.  In  bloom  it 
becomes  a mass  of  white,  bubble- 
tike  blossoms.-  ■<■ 

It  was  under  tills  tree  that  i 

each  evening,  In  days  gone  by,  • 

toe  displaced  Kikuyu  owner 
came  to  mourn  his  home;  buried 
under  swathes  of  coffee  frees. 
Remarkably,  his  offepring  ex- 
press no  regrets.  More  than  the 
Sweeping  valley  of  greenery  or  1 
toe  tangle  of  blossoms,  they 
value  the  hard,  brown  beans. 

No  one  here  speaks  ill  of  toe  de- 
parted settler.  Anyone  can  buy  j 
shares  In  the  coffee  be  be- 
queathed, or  draw  water  from 
his  water-channel,  or  pray  In  the 
- chapel  he  built. 

Ab  usual,  both  berry  and  blos- 
som vie  for  attention.  Women, 

exploited  now  us  then,  areal-  ■ 

ready  lining  up  to  pick  toe  red- 1 
deplng  berry,  while  the  white,  j 
scented  blossom  gives  promiBej 
of  another  generous  harvest 


Final  voyage  , . . After  36  years  of  service  the  cruise  liner  Canberra  was  saluted  by  five  warships  an  she 
steamed  towards  her  home  port  of  Southampton  for  the  fluid  time  Inst  week.  Hundreds  of  passengers 
returning  from  a Mediterranean  cruise  thronged  the  deck.  During  die  Fa lk lands  war  the  liner  ferried 
6,500  troops  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  held  3,200  Argentine  prisoners  of  war  raom  m-Wh  r,rv.M.>j.i  je»-  i-  m 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


fF dinosaurs  had  developed 
complex  civilisations,  could 
any  evidence  of  this  possibly  have 
survived  65  million  years? 

j T WOULD  depend  un  whether  the 
/ dinosaurs  could  have  achieved  our 
level  of  technology.  The  natural 
processes  of  the  Earth’s  crust  would 
have  destroyed  much  evidence. 
Fossils  survive  millions  of  years,  so 
perhaps  artefacts  made  out  of  com- 
posite materials  Buch  as  carbon 
fibre  could  survive,  although  build- 
ings would  have  been  buried. 

The  only  sure  way  of  leaving  a 
trace  of  civilisation  is  to  go  into 
space.  The  artefacts  left  on  the 
moon  by  the  Apollo  astronauts  will 
still  be  there  in  millions  of  years 
time  — If  they  have  not  been  re- 
moved by  future  tourists.  The  Pio- 
neer spacecraft,  bearing  messages 
to  beings  it  may  encounter,  will  still 
be  voyaging  through  the  stars  for 
billions  of  years.1  — Peter  Stockill, 
Berwick  Hiils>  Middlesbrough 


I JOW  long  will  water  keep  in . 
Iff  toe  fridge  before  it  is  unfit  to 
drink?  • * • * 

/N  1984  I was  on  holiday  in  Nor- 
way. I put  the  water  left  over  from 
my  water  bottle  in  a small  jar  at  the 
back  of  the  fridge.  It  was  still  there- 
13  years  later,  absolutely  crystal 
dear  4nd  delightful  to  drink.  And  In 
Australia  In  1990  1 fitted  my  bottle 
with  rainwater.  This  is  also  crystal 
■clear  seven  years  later  and  it  has  not 
even  been  in  the  fridge.  — Roger 
'Partridge,  Surbiton,  Snrhy  ■ 


A PART  from  Mother  Teresa, 
fA.  who  were  the  other  four  • 
honorary  citizens  of  the  ‘United  i 
States? 

I A /BOPON  CHURCHILL  the 
l (V  Swedish  diplomat  Raoul 'Wal- 
lenberg; and  William  and  Hannah 
Penn,  founders  of  Pennsylvania,  J- 
Dnke  Morgan,  London* 


Ik  MI  more  closely  related  to 
JA  my  mother  or  my  brother? 

THAT'S  a Rood  question  for  your 
father.  — Scrghei  Dascaiir. 
Dnepropetrovsk,  Ukraine 

IN  TERMS  of  your  genetic  make- 
/ up,  you  inherit  half  your  genes 
from  your  mother  and  half  from 
your  father.  The  information  is  car- 
ried on  46  sets  of  chromosomes  — 
23  pairs  — which  have  been  split 
and  randomly  recombined  to  make 
23  new  pairs  in  you.  This  means  that 
you  are  M50  per  cent"  related  to  your 
mother. 

Tlieore  deal  ly,  you  may  share 
even  more  of  your  genes  with  your 
brother,  due  to  your  shared  pater- 
nal input  — in  Identical  twins  It  is 
100  per  cent.  However,  probability 
suggests  that  shared  genetic 
information  in  typical  siblings  can 
be  relatively  low.  This  is  because  it 
Is  possible,  for  example,  that  you  In- 
herit the  opposite  half  of  the 
chromosomal  pairs  from  your 
mother  to  those  Inherited  by  your 
brother.  On  average,  about  one  in 
four  siblings  could  claim  to  be 
“more  closely  related"  to  each  other 
than  to  their  mothers.  — * Mark 
Batchelor,  Crawley,  Sussex 


fFyou  embed  a piece  of  copper 
in  the  trunk  of  a tree,  does  it . 
kill  the  tree? 

rHIS  may  be  true,  especially  if 
the  piece  of  copper  is  toe  shape 
and  size  of  a big  axe.  — William 
Hamlin,  Ontario,  Canada 

JO.  Minute  amounts  of  copper 
/'V  might  dissolve  and  pass  Into 
the  sap  flowing  up  through  the 
trunk,  but  plants  are  quite  toleraht 
of  low  concentrations  — in  fept  cop- 
per is  actually  needed  by  plants,  as  a 
component  of  some  proteins  essen- 
tial for  photosynthesis.  And  high 
concentrations  of  copper  sails  have 
long  been; used  as.  fungicides  to 
spray- on  plants:  At  beat  the -copper 


object  may  help  in  inhibit  fungal  ai- 
tack  near  the  wound,  which  would 
usually  hcnl  with  linn*.  Of  course 
the  cupper  could  be  n problem  later  -t 
if  the  tree  ib  sawn  lor  limber.  — KWf 
Joy.  Wnnvirkshire 

DURING  my  years  as  a tree  sur- 
geon I came  across  ihc  copper- 
nail  myth  many  times.  Once,  when 
cutting  up  the  trunk  of  a typically 
vigorous  poplar,  I came  across  a 
ring  of  copper  nails.  Several  inches 
inside  the  wood,  the  tree  had  en- 
closed them  and  carried  on  growing 
with  no  ill  effects,  — Geoff  March, 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire 


WMF  HAT  are  the  chances  of  the 
Irlr  year  2000  computer-date 
problem  causing  world-wide 
economic  meltdown? 


0 


1010101.  — Bert  Hieteme, 
Tweed,  Ontario,  Canada 


Any  answers? 

JBAVE  heard  that  one  of  the 
1 12  tribes  of  Israel  eventually 
settled  in  eastern  Nigeria  and 
became  the  present-day  I bo 
people.  Is  this  true?  — Sebastian 
Uehenda,  Vicenza,  Italy 

1 A fHICH  Is  more  Intelligent, 

V V-  my  seven-mo  nth- old  baby 
or  my  seven-year-old  cat?  — Mike 
■M cLinden,  Harbome , Birmingham 

■ j HAVE  just  seen  a spider  build 
7 a web  across  my  4-metre  gar- ; 
den  without  Intervening  aupporf. 
How  does  It  get  the  first  thread 
started? — H Ten  aysoa,  London 


Answers  should  be  a-mafed  to 
weekty@guBrdlan.co.uk,  faxed  to 
0171/+441714242-09B5,  or  posted 
to  Hie  Guardian  WeeMy,  75  Farrlng- 
don  Road,  London  EC1M  3HQ. 

The  Notes  & Queries  website  Is  at 
http://nq.guardlan.co.uk/ 
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Octoterij^ 


Shocking  images?  Tty  the  real  thing 

'■■'Ov 


ART/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Adrian  Searle 


ENSOR,  of  Ostend. 

was  the  oddest  of  artists. 

Born  in  i860,  the  son  of  an 
English  father  and  a Belgian 
mother,  En&or  progressed  from  the 
reviled  to  the  revered.  Ensor  the 
fool,  Ensor  the  “Mule-ish  English- 
man", became  Baron  of  Belgium, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  and 
annotated  with  the  sobriquet  Prince 
of  Painters. 

In  Ids  youth  he  espoused  anar- 
chist, socialist,  antknouarchist 
ideals.  As  a grand  old  man  he  dined 
with  Albert  Einstein,  received  rever- 
ential visits  hom  Emile  Nolde  and 
Wassily  Kandinsky,  and  was  hon- 
oured by  Belgian  royalty.  His  draw- 
ings were  bought  by  the  Albertina 
in  Vienna  at  the  height  of  the  sec- 
ond world  war.  A major  retrospec- 
tive of  his  work  was  held  at  the 
National  Gallery  in  London  In  1946, 
three  years  before  he  died. 

The  Barbican  Art  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don has  mounted  the  first  large-scale 
exhibition  of  Ensor's  work  in  Britain 
since  that  National  Gallery  show. 

Nowadays,  Ensor  is  remembered 
in  this  country  for  his  Entry  Of 
Christ  Into  Brussels  In  1899,  a vast, 
burlesque  carnival  painting  now 
in  the  Getty  Museum.  Christ,  of 
course,  is  Ensor  himself,  envision- 
ing himself  being  swept  along  by 
the  crowd  on  lus  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Belgian  capital.  Down  in  the 
bottom  right-hand  comer  of  the 
multitudinous,  carnival  scene,  the 
Marquis  deSade  looks  benignly  on. 

Ensor’s  academic  training  was 
conventional  enough,  and  the  work 
from  the  early  1880s,  which  begins 
the  Barbican  exhibition  — thickly- 
painted  Brussels  in  buttery  sun- 
shine, claustrophobic  bourgeois 
interiors  — are  all  a bit  off-putting. 
But  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  paint- 
ing luminous  seascapes  in  the  man- 
ner of  Turner,  making  beautiful 
drawings  and  beginning  to  tip  over 
into  the  mystical  and  into  a world  of 
demons  and  madness. 


At  Ids  beat,  Ensor  is  an  alarming 
and  frightening  caricaturist,  a weird 
mix  of  the  18th  century  satirist,  the 
Sadean  and  the  Blakean  visionary. 
Sometimes,  he  is  like  Hieronymus 
Bosch  redone  as  saucy  seaside-post- 
card burlesque.  As  much  as  he 
looked  inward  for  his  inspiration,  he 
looked  to  England',  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury masters  of  English  landscape, 
and  to  the  savage,  earthy  wit  of  Gill- 
ray.  Rowlandson  and  Hogarth.  He 
painted  and  drew  fierce  seatologies, 
snivelling  advocates  and  evil  judges, 
top-halted,  syringe-toting  doctors, 
garlanded  with  their  expiring  pa- 
tients’ entrails.  He  lampooned  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  judiciary,  the 
military,  the  politicians,  the  bour- 
geoisie, the  state. 

In  one  of  his  most  bitter  etchings. 
Doctrinal  Punishment,  from  1889.  a 
soldier,  a nun,  a bishop,  a magis- 
trate and  King  Leopold  XI  sit  in  a 
line,  defecating  into  the  open 
mouths  of  the  populace  below. 
Ensor  later  tried  to  suppress  this 
coprophaglc  nightmare,  buying  up 
all  the  copies  of  the  print  he  could 
find.  With  his  amputated  limbs, 


bloody  knives,  and  idiot  violences, 
Ensor  looks  forward  to  Philip  Gus- 
ton  (and  to  the  best  of  LS  Lowry)  as 
much  a9  he  looked  back  at  Gill  ray. 

But  much  of  Ensor's  best-loved 
work  — his  Pierrots,  carnival 
masked  clowns  and  demons  — 1 
find  irritating  and  dull.  Perhaps  it 
isn't  his  fault:  his  inventions  have 
become  stock  characters  from  the 
“strip  away  the  skin  of  reality  to  re- 
veal the  festering  sores  beneath" 
school  of  heavy  symbolic  expres- 
sionism. 

HOWEVER,  Ensor’s  grim, 
cartoonish  works  — the  As- 
sassination, from  1890,  the 
Good  Judges  — from  the  following 
year,  and  the  Bad  Doctors  from  the 
year  after  that,  are  the  real  stuff  of 
nightmare.  The  rest  strives  too 
much,  and  his  world  comes  to  feel 
less  and  less  real,  too  strained  and 
artificial,  and  a little  bit  smug.  Com- 
pared to  Goya’s  Black  Paintings,  for 
example,  Ensor’s  sweating,  flabby, 
all-singing,  all-dancing  grotcsqueric 
seems  trite. 

Tlie  Barbican  lias  juxtaposed 


Horror  scope:  Ensor’s  Bad  Doctors 
(left)  seems  irrelevant  next  to 
McCulUn’s  victims  of  war  (above) 

Ensor  with  a retrospective  of  the 
photographer  Don  McCullin. 
Whether  or  not  these  photographs 
are  “art"  (who  cares?  — his  best 
work  begs  no  equivocation)  is  of 
less  import  than  the  tilings  he  has 
seen  and  photographed.  'Hie  exhibi- 
tion traces  McCullin’s  career  as  a 
photojournalist  front  his  first  pub- 
lished shut  — of  young  hoodlums  in 
Finsbury  Park  in  1969  — through 
war  zones  and  famines,  from  sectar- 
ian violence  in  Cyprus  and  Derry,  to 
penis-gourd  waving  tribesmen  in  In- 
donesia and  lowering  clouds  over 
West  Country  fields. 

Halfway  through  my  second 
round  of  McCullin'a  show,  1 put  my 
notebook  away.  What  is  the  point,  1 
thought,  in  redcKcrihing  what  his 
eye  has  seen,  his  camera  recorded. 
It  i9  difficult  to  do  more  than  enu- 
merate. A mentally  ill  derelict 
yelling  in  Spitalfields.  Happy  trans- 
vestites in  Southend.  A Congolese 
civilian  dead  by  a roadside,  his  face 
split  open  revealing  his  crushed 
skull.  Starving  Uiafrnns.  A Sudanese 
boy,  press-ganged  into  the  army. 
Blank-eyed  GIs.  The  dead  and  Hit* 


butchered,  the  sheU-shodced  f 
eviscerated,  the  bloated  fed  ft, 
trnught  mothers,  victims,  m. 
sore,  more  victims.  Every 
victim,  one  way  or  another,  (ft  Gy 
McCullin  has  seen  too  mu&jw 
we've  seen  it.  too.  The  dffcnw, 
he  was  there.  J 

Some  of  the  horror  was  dosert 
home,  perhaps  more  pro&.M 
overtly  violent,  more  lowkey.  * 

Squalor  anti  poverty  is  leaeii 
clysmic  than  war;  hunger 
shocking  than  absolute  famine.^ 
palm  and  machete  attacks  m 
than  rubber  bullets, carbonic 
bricks.  But  die  atmosphere  ,/ 
McCullin'a  photographs  is  fc 
same.  The  same  darkness,  the sm 
slarkness,  the  same  broody,  fa 
feel  to  tilings. 

The  cumulative  effect  d It- 
Cullin's  exhibition  is  one  of  toot* 
ing  distress.  It  is  partly  i 
inarticulate  distress  at  one’s «: 
numbness  in  the  face  of  the  a: 
strous.  We  end  up  mouthing 
tudes  about  man’s  inhumanly  t 
man,  but  the  problem  is  noneoffc 
is  monstrous  at  ail,  or  inhuman. lit. 
all  too  human.  We  endure  there c-V 
ages,  and  go  on  looking.  f 

The  upper  gallery  at  the  Bartez 
is  a solemn  place  to  be  with  tbs 
photographs.  Looking  over  t 
parapet,  down  at  the  Eason  ht 
gallery  below,  I was  struck  by  fc. 
comparative  banality.  Their  cot: 
felt  like  an  affront. 

Ensor  — the  stuff  of  ni £ 
mares?  Did  I write  that?  After  V 
Cullin's  photographs  they  i-; 
seem  to  be  part  of  an  irrelevant 
lural  game.  But  in  the  end,  f.: 
things  are  all  we  have  to  keep, 
from  the  edge. 

There  is  respite.  McCot 
photographs  of  elephants  bathdi*: 
the  river  in  India,  a religious  (e^ 
on  a beach  iu  Bali,  his  lands# 
and  still  lifes,  come  at  the  end  ok 
show  as  some  kind  of  palliative.  T:^ 
landscapes  turn  grimness  Into  jut* 
mospHerie  chiaroscuro.  His  e 
lifes  — • flowers  and  fruit  andj 
bits  of  sculpture  — Hre  render 
n pewter  light  But  as  muchtff 
camera  lakes  them  in,  they  & 
the  product  of  an  eye  broody 
massacres,  corpses,  mutilation 
needless  death. 
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Fish  and  VIPs 


tbbnsion 

Nancy  Banka-Smith 
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ENN1FER  PATERSON  and 
Clarissa  Dickson  Wright 
make  the  prospect  of  being 
overweight  and  over  the  hill  posi- 
tively enticing.  You  can,  for  in- 
stance, throw  your  weight  about, 
tui'd  (judging  by  the  sound  of  song 
and  laughter)  some  sort  of  perpet- 
ual party  seems  to  be  going  on  on 
ihc  other  side  of  the  hill. 

It  is  tlie  sign  of  a dedicated  party- 
goer  when  the  doorman  at  the 
Dorchester  (“A  very  good  watering 
hole")  greets  you  like  an  old  friend, 
fly  the  simple  act  of  breathing 
ftteraon  seems  to  exhibit  the  joie 
dt  oivrt  which  comes  to  most  of  us 
only  after  several  large  pink  gins. 

I first  encountered  her  on  Food 
And  Drink  when  she  roared  up  on  a 
motorbike,  festooned  in  random 
scarves  like  Isadora  Duncan  (or, 
perhaps,  not  very  like).  It  was 


pumpkin  harvest  time.  Pumpkins 
were  piled  up  into  a pumpkin  moun- 
tain brighter  than  a thousand  suns. 
Their  colours  were  autumnal,  their 
waistlines  laughable,  they  aU 
seemed  to  have  taken  a deep  breath 
and  gone  red  in  the  face.  She  domi- 
nated this  exuberance  effortlessly, 
like  a dangerously  unpredictable 
fairy  godmother.  You  felt  she  might 
at  any  minute  turn  the  whole  boiling 
lot  into  a convoy  of  London  buses. 

The  Tickle  finger  of  fame  has 
tapped  Jennifer  and  Clarissa  on  the 
shoulder  when  they  least  expected 
it.  Television  celebrity  doesn't  suit 
everyone.  Dandy  Nichols,  a bit  of  a 
violet  at  heart,  was  quite  wounded 
when  people  used  to  shout  “Silly 
moo!”  after  her  in  the  9lrcet.  You 
would  be  looking  at  Jennifer  Pater- 
son for  some  time  before  yon  were 
reminded  of  any  bit  of  a violet. 

They  are  now  on  their  second  se- 
ries of  Two  Fat  Ladies  (BBC2). 

I would  say  that  Clarissa  was  the 
straight  man  but,  as  she  is  so  clearly 


neither,  “feed"  might  be  more  ap- 
propriate. Jennifer  was  describing 
how  to  soak  salt  cod.  “It  is  very 
handy  if  you  happen  to  have  a run- 
ning stream  coming  through  the 
kitchen  like  they  do  in  the  monas- 
teries in  Portugal."  “What,"  asked 
Clarissa,  “if  you  don’t  have  a run- 
ning stream?"  “You  leave  a tap  drip- 
ping, which  the  Water  Board  won't 
like,  but  to  hell  with  them."  It  was 
quite  a while  before  you  wondered 
what  Jennifer  was  doing  in  a Portu- 
guese monastery. 

The  flimsy  excuse  for  their  dou- 
ble act  was  (he  Brazilian  ambas- 
sador’s cocktail  parly.  Tlie 
ambassador's  parties,  of  course,  arc- 
known  for  their  exquisite  taste.  This 
time,  as  Jennifer  and  Clarissa  were 
doing  the  cooking,  he  got  end  balls. 

On  arrival,  Jennifer  tried  out  lu-r 
creaking  Portuguese.  "I  think  I said 
we  were  die  two  fat  ladies  for  (lie 
ambassadress.  I might  have  said 
we’re  the  two  fat  tarts  for  the  ambas- 
sador." The  ambassador’s  wife  es- 
corted them,  with  undue  haste  I 
thought,  to  die  bowels  of  the 
embassy. 

They  discussed  how  to  pin  down 


a man  at  a cocktail  party.  Jennifer 
said:  “I've  noticed  these  lovely  girls 
pitch  their  voice  very  low  like  this. 
The  man  has  to  get  nearer  and 
nearer.  It  always  works.  1 say 
‘HELLO,  DEARS!’ and  I don’t  get  off 
with  anybody."  After  a while  pons 
stopped  rattling  and  no  more  crock- 
ery fell  off  the  shelves. 

Clarissa  said:  “1  go  off  and  look 
interestingly  at  some  picture  or 
piece  of  furniture.  Invariably  some- 
body will  come  up  nnd  talk  to  you. 
And  you  say  [she  adopted  the  look 
of  n dying  duck  in  a thunderstorm |: 
‘I  don't  think  Louis  Quinze  dntes, 
really.  It’s  beyond  fashion.’  Then 
they  get  very  bored  and  go  away." 
She  threw  a spent  match  over  her 
shoulder  in  a manner  which  re- 
minded you  strongly  of  Henry  VIII. 

At  the  ambassador’s  cocktail 
party,  slim  women  with  sparkling 
ears  nibbled  fishy  bits.  Jennifer  and 
Clnrissn  were  oji  the  balcony  like 
love  locked  out.  U ltd  dialed,  Jen- 
nifer sang  a spirited  rendition  of 
Brazil.  They  ate,  as  Jennifer  said 
about  devils  on  hursebHck,  “a 
substantial  and  rich  1ml  very  tasty 
titbit". 


Working 
up  a lava 


CINEMA 

Richard  Williams 


Pop  with  snap  and  crackle 


OBITUARY 

Roy  Lichtenstein 


IT  IS  difficult  to  think  of  Roy  Licht- 
/ enstein,  who  has  died  of  pneumo- 
nia at  the  age  of  73,  as  other  than'a 
man  of  the  1960s,  one  of  the  bright- 
est stars  of  the  American  Pop  Art 
movement  which  shot  to  fame  anti 
notoriety  in  New  York  in  1961-62. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixties  exhibi- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
were  already  memorialising  Pop  Art 
as  though  to  write  finis  under  it  all 
with  gratitude,  but  also  a lot  of  art- 
historical  nit-picking.  Though  al- 
most all  of  the  stars  on  what  was  by 
then  a truly  international  firmament 
have  gone  on  twinkling,  the  move- 
ment as  such  had  reached  some- 
thing akin  to  middle  age,  which  in 
this  context  means  senility.  In  any 
case,  there*  was  a new  movement  to 
come  to  grips  with,  Conceptual  Art 
much  less  fun  and  rarely  as  brilliant 
visually. 

Initially,  there  was  none  of  the 
sudden,  widespread  enthusiasm  for 
Pop  Art  in  New  York  that  we  had  in 
London.  One  of  the  big  Issues  was 
whether  doing  paintings  from  adver- 
tising and  from  comic  strips  could 
possibly  deserve  the  name  of  art. 


Lichtenstein  and  Andy  Warhol 
did  not  know  each  other  when  they 
both  began  to  work  with  these 
sources.  Lichtenstein  had  been  ex- 
ploring the  use  of  Disney  creatures 
in  semi-abstract  paintings  and  then 
also  those  much  coarser  images, 
small  black-line  newspaper  adver- 
tisements for  common  goods  such 
as  sofas  and  golf  balls. 

In  any  case,  this  had  all  been  part 
of  a gradual  development.  Lichten- 
stein wa9  born  into  a solid  middle 
class  New  York  family.  Punting  was 
something  of  a hobby  for  teenaged 
Roy.  but  so  was  jazz,  and  he  com- 
bined them  in  portraits  of  musi- 
cians. A summer  school  at  the  Art 
Students’  League  found  him  paint- 
ing Bowery  and  Coney  Island 
scenes  under  the  tutelage  of  Regi- 
nald Marsh,  himself  a major  New 
York  social  realist. 

From  this  he  went  on  to'-  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Ohio  State 
University  where  he  found  himself 
fascinated  by  lectures  on  the  psy- 
chology of  vision  and  representation. 

Stylistically . he  moved  between 
semi-abstract  work  in  various  Cu- 
bist manners  and  his  personal  ver- 
sion of  Abstract  Expressionism.  He 
worked  for  some  years  as  an  engi- 
neering draftsman  and  then  also 


briefly  as  a graphic  artist  while  hav- 
ing almost  annual  one-man  shows  In 
New  York,  marrying  and  becoming 
a father.  In  I960  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Rutgers  University, 
where  he  met  Alan  Kapraw,  the  re- 
cent initiator  of  Happenings  reflect- 
ing on  consumer  culture,  and  got 
involved  with  Kaprow’s  circle  of  col- 
laborators, including  Claes  Olden- 
burg and  Jim.  Dine. 

In  1961,  he  painted  his  first  Pop 
paintings.  His  own  1962  show  at  Leo 
Castelli’s  Gallery  in  New  York  made 
his  name,  and  he  was  Included  In 
the  first  museum  exhibition  to  focus 
on  The  New  Paintings  of  Conunou 
Objects  at  the  Pasadena  Art  Mu- 
seum the  same  year. 

1 met  him  shortly  after  (he  Venice 
Biennale  of  1966  and  recall  vividly,  a 
man  who  struck  me  as  surprisingly 
un-vivid.  He  was  shy,  hesitantly 
friendly,  thoughtful  but  not  foil  of 
ready  ideas  and  convictions.  Othfer 
American  artists  I had  met  had  been 
more  up-front,  physically  some- 
times, in  their  assertions.  Tlite  expe- 
rience was  reinforced  in  1968  when 
a comprehensive  Lichtenstein  exlji- 
bition  was  shown  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  In  London.  I have  rarely  en- 
joyed and  admired  a one-man  exhi- 
bition as  much.  It  . had  all  the 
intelligence  and  energy  I had  hoped 
to  find  in  the  man.  • ; 

The  comic-9trip  paintings  stood 


Lichtenstein’s  celebrated  diptyteh,  Whaain! 


out,  and  1 still  think  of  them  as  lus 
most  brilliant  work.  Seeing  them  in 
the  flesh  was,  of  course,  the  essen- 
tial thing.  Pictures  that  are  them- 
selves more  or  less  reproductions 
do  not  reproduce  well.  Here  were 
frames  and  cropped  images  from 
comic  strips  translated  into  large 
paintings,  coarse  minting  of  skilfuijy 
but  quickly  drawn  and  coloured  nar- 
rative scenes  subtly  redesigned  and 
redrawn  to  become  modem  history 
paintings.  War  and  peace,  romantic 
bliss  and  romantic  pain  — scenes  at 
once  ordinary  and  irresistible:  firm 
and  clear,  as  though  they  were  stills 
from  a film,  directed  by  Hiroshige, 
the  great  Japanese  printmaker. 
Lichtenstein's  technique  was  perfect 
for  ids  purposes.  He  had  found  a 
way-  of  - imitating  the  dots  of 
newsprint  by  painting  through  per- 
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Roy  Uchtenstein,  artist.^ 
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rHE  handful  ol  really  good 
films  about  post-war  Los 
Angeles,  from  In  A Lonely 
Place  through  Chinatown  to  Inter- 
nal Affair's,  use  an  underlying 
awareness  of  the  city's  geological  in- 
ability as  a metaphor  for  a general 
moral  uncertainty.  From  Malibu's 
slide  area  to  tlie  San  Andreas  Fault, 
the  ground  is  always  moving  under 
the  characters'  feet  No  such  sub- 
total richness  bothers  the  makers 
of  Volcano,  a disaster  movie  that 
settles  for  a one-dimensional  view  of 
the  most  significant  city  of  our  time. 

But  movies  like  this  cannot  exist 
without  a new  angle  on  urban  cata- 
strophe. And  when  the  tectonic 
plates  start  shifting  beneath 
MacArthur  Park,  something  unex- 
ffcried  happens.  Instead  of  toppling 
tall  buildings,  the  disturbance  en- 
rourages  a river  of  molten  lava  to 
Pourtfyough  the  fissure.  It  finds  an 
outlet  in  the  newly  excavated  9ub- 
j™y,  generating  heat  that  fries  un- 
fortunate tunnel  workers  to  a crisp 
and  creating  enough  pressure  to 
manhole  covers  pinging  sky- 
^ Hke  champagne  corks. 

into  the  breach  leaps  Mike  Roark 
°t  the  Office  of  Emergency  Man- 
JjSement,  wielding  not  much  more 
,n  *hmmy  Lee  Jones's  best  cyni- 
™ smile  as  two  female  geologists 
oeuver  a crash-course  in  basic  seis- 
molpgy.  "Lava?’’  he  responds  with  a 
«emal  sneer.  “Here  in  LA?" 

.Jackson,  the  TV-trained 
j director,  experienced  a Hol- 
ywood  disaster  of  his  own  earlier  in 
„ d^ade  with  LA  Story,  a cata- 
^rophically  self-satisfied  comedy 
Steve  Martin.  His  commer- 
^ credibility  was  re-established 
..^JTh.6  bodyguard,  but  the  dew 
°n  visited  on  some  of  foe  pity's 
|/re  ^al  estate  and  most  famous 
dmarks  du^ng  the  course  of  Vpl- 
J^may  be  seen  as  $70  million 
of.  revenge  for  the  failure  of 
w^J^ropt  at  local  colour.  . , .. 
dub  ? oft^e  budget  goes  into  van- 
blori™rms.  destruction,  Office 
and  aft  gaflerieu  explode. 
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Burn,  Hollywood,  burn  ...  a scene  from  Volcano,  the  latest  LA  disaster  movie 


fireballs  streak  across  the  sky,  palm 
trees  collapse  in  showers  of  sparks, 
the  La  Brea  tar  pits  boil  over,  man- 
nequins in  a bridal  shop  window 
meet  a fiery  death,  and  an  all-terrain 
vehicle  melts  helplessly  in  the  de- 
vouring tide. 

“AU  hell  is  breaking  loose,"  some- 
one 9houts  as  the  screen  shudders 
with  the  percussive  roar  of  foe 
earthquake  and  the  orange  river 
flows.  But  foe  moral  lessons  go 
largely  unexplored,  except  when 
foe  lava  passes  foe  front  door  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art,  where  a banner  advertises  an 
exhibition  devoted  to  a great  Dutch 
painter.  This  Hieronymus  Bosch, 
he’s  heavy."  a fireman  remarks  as 
he  staggers  away  from  the  building, 
carrying  a painting  in  its  gilt  frame. 
‘That",  a colleague  gasps  as  they  try 
to  outrace  the  lava,  “is  because  he 
deals  with  man’s  Inclination  to  sin  in 
defiance  of  God’s  will."  • 

Otherwise  Jerome  Armstrong’s 
script  reUea  on  topical  references 
and  local  gags,  to  provide  relief  from 
foe  relentless  schematics.  "Oh, 
great  r-r  Mark  Fuhrman,"  says  a 
black  map;  arrested  by  a shaven- 
beaded  white:  cop.  Thq  lights,  are 
out  in  San  Francisco,"  someone, 
days, in  the  emergency  control  cen- , 
tre,  earning,  the  Instant,  rebuke: 
^Who  gives  a shit  about  ,$an  Fran- 
disco?"  When : white  volcanic  ash 
starts  to  drift  down,  a policeman  ob- , 
. serves;  that  care  are  stifling  on  foe 
freeway  because  their  air  filters  are 


clogging.  “Chevettes,  right?"  an- 
other cop  mutters. 

Jones,  88  the  only  name  actor, 
has  to  carry  an  enormous  weight 
But  the  fact  that  the  role  makes  no 
demands  on  his  talent  beyond  the 
burden  of  trying  to  make  various 
absurd  stunts  look  remotely  believ- 
able, doesn’t  seem  to  bother  him, 
which  leads  even  an  admirer  to  sus- 
pect that  he  might  be  in  danger  of 
taking  dispassionate  professional- 
ism — of  the  sort  espoused  by  the 
late  Robert  Mitehum  — too  far.  One 
difference  is  that  when  Mitehum 
could  fiad  no  depth  in  a part,  he  let 
us  see  a bit  of  himself  instead. 
Jones  seems  to  lack  that  inner  re- 
source. And,  like  Harrison  Ford,  he 
is  too  ready  a victim  of  Hollywood^ 
distaste  for  substance. 

But  it  has  to  be  admitted  that,  In 
terms  of  a Saturday  night  at  tlie 
movies,  lilfie  can  hold  back  the  un- 
stoppable momentum  of  modern 
Hollywood  values, 
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OODNESS  knows  what 
Hong  Kong’s  new  rulers  are 
making  of  Jackie  Chan’s 
First  Strike,  the  latest  Instalment  of 
(he  stuntman-superstar’s  . Police 
Story  series,  laid,  out  by  the  direo, 
tor,  Stanley  Tbng,  on  a template  • 
formed  frqm . handy  . bits  pf  old- 
James  Bond  moyies. . ■ 

: Chan,  who  looks  like  the  missing 
Osmond  .brother,  but  moves-  like- 
Bruce  Lee;  has  a charm  that  over- 
rides chaotic  plotting,  minimal  char- 


acterisation and  slipshod  dubbing, 
to  such  an  extent  that  people  nor- 
mally averse  to  anything  involving 
spies  or  martial  arts  may  find  them- 
selves giggling  at  the  ingenious  an- 
tics of  a hero  who  refuses  to  take 
himself  seriously.  First  Strike  rattles 
along  at  a decent  lick,  incorporating 
& couple  of  miraculous  action  se- 
quences that  justify  what  appears  to 
be  a sublime  indifference  to  its  own 
technical  shortcomings. 

Chan’s  mission,  fashionably 
enough,  is  to  retrieve  a stolen  nu- 
clear warhead  hidden  somewhere  in 
foe  Ukraine,  before  moving  off  to  a 
mountain  setting  which  provides  an 
immediate  excuse  for  chase  se- 
quences Involving  skis  and  Snow- 
mobiles. Operating  on  behalf  of  foe 
CIA  and  the  Russian  FSB  ("the  new, 
improved  KGB"),  he  follows  foe 
warhead  to  Australia,  where  he  con- 
fronts two  favourite  species  of  Bond 
opponents,  sharks  and  giant  ginger- 
haired Russian  killers,  nnd  indulges 
in  the  hallowed  pastime  of  landing  a 
sports  car  on  the  deck  of  a pleasure 
boat.  Any  doubts  about  his  preten- 
sions are  removed - when  he  drops 
Ids  trousers  to  reveal  a pair  of  koala- 
bear  underpants. 

All  his  qualities  of  wit  and  agility 
are  brought  together  in  .ai brilliantly 
choreographed  . warehouse  , fight 
Whirling  a builder’s  ladder:  around 
his  head,  he:  displays  a balletic . 
speed  and  deftness*  and  a broad, 
self-mocking  humour  that  leaves  his 
audience  winded  with  laughter. 


Passion  amid 
scholarship 


THEATRE 

Michael  Blllfngton 
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HY  A E Housman?  Why 
should  Tom  Stoppard  have 
chosen  him  as  the  subject  of  his 
new  play.  Hie  Invention  Of  Love, 
running  at  London's  Cotteslot* 
Theatre?  Because  it  gives 
Stoppard  the  chance  to  meditate 
on  scholarship  nnd  poetry,  good- 
ness and  beauty,  homo  nnd  bol- 
ero, liuskin  and  Pater,  11  minimi  ii 
nnd  Wilde,  and  u whole  host  of 
other  subjects  beside.  Whatever 
tlie  pluyinny  lack,  it  is  certainly 
lint  raw  inuterinl. 

In  fact,  (lie  play  is  one  of 
Stoppard's  juiciest.  Like 
Travesties  it  deals  with  (lie  na- 
ture of  memory,  as  the  dead 
Housman  looks  back  on  his 
younger  self,  and  with  the  coinci- 
dences of  history.  Like  Arcadia, 

It  is  Also  preoccupied  with  the 
quill ity  of  imssiou,  the  random 
nature  of  litcniry  survival  ami 
tlie  idea  of  life  as  a mute  march 
loading  inexorably  to  the  grave. 

It  is  weighed  down  with  too 
much  scholarship,  hut  it  at- 
tempts to  combine-  the  pyrotech- 
nic dazzle  of  curly  Stoppard  with 
tlie  later  me  I low  nos*. 

For  my  taste,  it  is  crammed 
with  loo  inik-li  detail,  lie  not 
only  recaptures  the  young 
Housman's  passion  for  his 
Oxford  con  temporary,  Moses 
Jackson,  hut  also  die  quips  and 
quiddiiies  of  dons  of  die  time. 

But  tile  play  really  lakes  wing 
when  the  dead  AUH  confronts 
tlie  young  Housman. 

Stoppard  always  writes  best 
when  he  writes  from  the  heart; 
and  here  he  gives  the  older  man 
a deeply  moving  defence  of 
classical  scholarship.  But  also, 
Stoppard  dwells  on  foe  lottery  of 
literary  survival  and  on  foe 
power  of  passion. 

For  the  other  big  theme  that 
runs  through  the  play  fa  that 
feeling  is  defined  by  intensity 
rather  than  vodferousness. 
Houaman's  paaslon  for  Jackson 
was  internalised,  un consum- 
mated and  the  oblique  source  of 
much  of  the  poetry.  But  Stop- 
pard's point  fa  that  It  was  just  as 
real  os  Wilde's  more  flamboyant 
infatuation  with  Bosie.  In  that 
sense,  the  play  fa  an  unfashion- 
able and -Freudian  work  that 
hymns  the  validity  of  sexual  re- 
pression and  of  a closeted  love. 

What  Is  intriguing  is  that  it 
offers  Stoppard  at  Ids  beat  and 
worst  The  Latin  learning  Is  laid 
on  with  a trowel.  At  the  same 
time,  the  joke9  are  very  good 
and  Stoppard  writes  with  palpa- 
ble love  about  a poet  fired  by  the 
idea  of  textual  integrity  who 
knew  the  value  of  Platonic  love, 

Richard  Eyre,  in  his  last  pro- 
duction as  the  National's  direc- 
tor, serves  foe  text  with  his 
usual  exemplary  loyally.  1 also 
liked  Anthony  Ward's  back- 
projections  « And  at  the  heart  of 
the  play  lies  foe  formidable  ■ 
pairing  of  John  Wood  and  Paul 
Rhys  as  the  dead  and  the  living 
Housman,  Jolm  Carlisle, : 
Benjamin  Wldtrow  and  Michael 
Bryant  lend  weight  to  a support- 
ing cast  In  an  evening  that 
reminds  us  that  Stoppard*  for  all 
his  cerebral  qualities,  la  at  his 
best  when  he  indorses  private 
passion. 
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Two  thumbs  good 

. . . four  thumbs  a masterpiece?  Stuart  Jeffries  on  how 
postmodernism  has  led  to  the  death  of  serious  criticism 

■ M ME  DON'T  need  critics.  Or  niann  lieder,  are  at  one  level  con 
l#l m at  least  not  very  much,  sumer  durables  as  much  as  cars, 

W W Today  there  is  no  time  for.  and  can  increasingly  be  evaluated  in 


I a ME  DON'T  need  critics.  Or 
m/MM  at  least  not  very  much. 
W W Today  there  is  no  time  for, 
or  point  in,  rending  lengthy  ap- 
praisals of  a work  of  art  What  we 
need  instead  is  a really  good 
graphic  of  a thumb.  The  designers 
could  come  up  with  something  very 
attractive.  The  critic's  role  would  be 
reduced  to  coming  back  from  the 
show,  holding  up  a thumb  or  point' 
Ing  it  downwards.  This  would  he 
converted  into  graphic  form  and  aj> 
pear  on  the  arts  page  next  to  the 
title  of  the  film,  play  or  recital.  What 
we  don’t  need  any  more  is  the  sub- 
species of  journalist  that  goes  out  of 
the  office  to  see  something  and 
tries  to  explain  why  it  gives  pleasure 
or  pain. 

With  certain  critics,  and  certain 
newspapers,  this  philistine  revolu- 
tion has  already  taken  place:  the 
American  film  critics  Siskel  and 
Ebert,  for  example,  have  only  one 
mode  of  approval,  which  Utters  the 
advertisements  In  the  New  York 
Times  each  Sunday.  “Two  thumbs 
up!"  is  their  praise:  it  represents  not 
criticism  as  we  have  known  it,  but 
grunting,  which  we  hoped  we  had 
evolved  beyond. 

Once  we  had  William  Hazlilt  and 
Joseph  Addison;  soon  we  will  have 
journalists  who  go  to  plays  and 
write  about  how  they  met  the  lead 
backstage.  The  reasons  critics  give 
(or  liking  or  loathing  works  of  art 
are  increasingly  seen  as  irrelevant 
Worse,  the  range  of  reactions  they 
offer  when  they  evaluate  some  work 
of  art  or  cultural  product  have 
shrunken  to  two  poles:  good  or  bad. 
Criticism  is  offered  less  and  less 
scope  for  what  was  seen,  at  least  in 
Britain,  as  its  fundamental  purpose 
— eloquent  discrimination. 

The  American  philosopher  Nel- 
son Goodman  once  wrote  a paper 
about  the  overvaluation  of  value.  He 
believed  that  the  incessant  ranking 
of  works  of  art  was  inimical  to 
understanding  the  things  that  are 
being  ranked,  as  the  critic  becomes 
chiefly  a person  who  says  yes  or  ho, 
rather  than  one  who  helps  us  to 
understand  why 

Two  things  seem  to  have  hap- 
pened. First,  the  reader's  attention 
I span  has  shrunk,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject; or.  if  not  that,  it  lias  shrunk 
where  criticism  is  concerned;  or,  if 
not  that,  newspapers  and  magazines 
presume  it  has.  


mann  lieder,  are  at  one  level  con 
sumer  durables  as  much  as  cars, 
and  can  increasingly  be  evaluated  in 
similar  ways.  A performance  by  the 
Kirov  Ballet,  by  contrast,  is  a fleet- 
ing, singular  thing  that,  tradition 
suggests,  can  only  be  caught  in  the 
butterfly  net  of  the  critic's  thought. 
It  is  not,  nor  never  will  be,  confused 
with  a fridge. 

it  is  not  just  whether  a perfor- 
mance is  live  or  recorded  that  deter- 
mines whether  a critical  evaluation 
can  be  reduced  to  a graphic  thumb. 
Popular  art  forms,  such  as  film  or 
pop  gigs,  surrender  themselves 
more  readily  to  this  attenuated  as- 
sessment; more  slowly  does  the 
shadow  of  the  thumb  creep  over 
theatre  or  painting.  Perhaps  be- 
cause books  were  among  the  first 
aesthetic  products  to  be  critically 
evaluated,  lit-crit  has  acquired  both 
a history  and  a snobbery.  So  books 
resist  being  reduced  to  commodi- 
ties, even  though  they  are  con 
sumer  durables  as  much  as  fridges 
or  CDs,  and  appear  in  reviews  with 
their  prices  attached. 

Newspaper  criticism  is  not  a 
monolithic  entity:  television  drama 
is  not  reviewed  in  the  same  way  as 
live  drama,  for  instance;  nor  is  it 
reviewed  at  the  same  time.  TV 
reviews  appear  the  morning  after 
the  broadcast:  the  latest  art  show  at 
the  Tate  is  generally  reviewed  be- 
fore it  opens.  (Of  all  forms  of  news- 
paper criticism,  TV  reviewing  is  the 
moat  bizarre:  television  is  a medium 
rather  than  an  art  form,  and  yet  the 
way  in  which  it  is  consumed  can 
serve  to  flatten  the  differences 
between  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
gramme — drama,  documentary, 
news,  etc  — that  one  is  watching.) 

What  is  in  the  process  of  dying 
or  at  least  being  marginalised  into 
irrelevance  — is  the  notion  that  the 
critic  should  affect  the  way  you 
experience  a work  of  art.  Thus,  the 
British  philosopher  Malcolm  Budtl. 
In  his  book  Values  Of  Arc  writes: 
“Criticism,  in  its  attempt  to  establish 
a work’s  artistic  value,  will  draw  at 
tention  to  the  aesthetic  and  also  the 
non-aesthelic  characteristics  upon 
which  its  value  depends. 

Since  convincing  criticism 
dianges  or  refines  your  inter- 
pretation of  u work,  and  what  you 
are  aware  of  in  It,  and  since  these 
are  integral  to  the  way  you  experi- 
ence  the  work, 
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Hferatio?6  pr£  Aesthetics  Is  Just  a minor  J chan«^  of  ^ 

iijerauon  01  terpretation  ef- 


“tide,  branch  of  economics, 


to  s“dm  and  area*  art  Just  another 
“TS  spending  opportunity 

to  reduce  the  — ~ 

work  of  art  to  a commodity,  to  make 
aesthetic  appreciation  just  another 
form  of  shopping.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  in  some  papers,  restaurants  are 
assessed  next  to  ballet  perfor- 
mances; that  a review  of  Hiroshige 
can  appear  near  to  a neurotic  as- 
sessment of  budget  sunglasses.  The 

(presumption  behind  the  juxtaposi- 
tion is  that  what  readers  really  want 
to  know  is  whether  something  is 
worth  paying  to  see,  hear,  digest  or 
own.  Aesthetics  Is  just  a minor 
branch  of  economics,  great  art  just 
another  spending  opportunity. 

Some  aesthetic  products  lend 
themselves  more  readily  to  this 
form  of  commodification.  CDs,  be 
they  The  Prodigy’s  latest  or  Schu- 


onomlcs.  fects  a change 

in  experience." 

: another  ?udLd  is,  no 

doubt  right  If 
aortunlty  convincing  crit- 

3 iciffln  involves, 

at  best  helping 
the  reader  to  a more  rich  experi- 
ence, then  the  growing  current  for 
reductive,  philistine  criticism  in- 
volves- merely  suggesting  that  a 
work  is;  or  Is  not  worth  experienc- 
ing. This  may  he  understandable  in 
an  age  of  information  overload  and 
artistic  over-production,  but  it  can- 
not be  the  only  question  the  critic 
should  address.  ■ ■ < 

But  why  should  we  Worry  about 
this  deformation  of  newspaper  criti- 
cism? As  Gilbert  Adair  nbtes  in  the 
introduction  to  his  new  collection  of 
essays,  Surfing  The  Zeitgeist 
workaday  reviewers  have  never 
loomed  very- prominently  in  the  his- 
tory of  either  art  or  ideas.  “Yet  they 
are,  after  all  the  guardians  of  the 


living  culture;  it  is  to  them,  at  the 
very  least  that  the  task  of  keeping 
that  culture  greased  has  historically 
been  assigned  . . . The  health  and 
hence  the  future  of  our  culture  rests 
in  the  hands  of  hacks  ...”  If  this  is 
true,  it  cannot  be  enough  for  the 
backs  to  be  merely  hysterical  hyper- 
bolists,  championing  rubbish  and 
becoming  the  obliging  publicists  of 
works  of  art  they  truly  despise.  Crit- 
icism is  at  its  worst  when  it  is  riven 
by  bad  faith.  To  Ms  credit,  this  trend 
appals  Adair. 

But  Adair  la  equally  concerned 
about  the  undervaluation  of  value. 
He  cites  a review  by  the  noted  film 
Critic,  Anthony  Lane,  in  the  New 
Yorker.  Assessing  the  merits  of  the 
Pamela  Anderson  film  Barb  Wire, 
Lane  wrote;  “The  true  sadness  of 
tfiis  picture  is  that  it  remains  unut- 
terably frmle&s,’’  adding,  culpably:  "T 
don’t  mind  that  it’s  rubbish.*'  Adair 
sees  In  this  last  sentence  die  termi- 
nal disarray,  the  defection  of 
Intellectual  duty,  endemic1  to  con- 
temporary criticism.  And  he1  has  a 
point1  But  while  there  are  problems 


with  criticism,  Adair  misdiagnoses 
them. 

Lane's  remark  is  not  simple- 
minded  but,  rather,  witting  cyni- 
cism. It  is  an  example  of  the  late, 
stale  fruit  of  postmodernism:  value, 
in  the  postmodernist  project,  was  to 
be  abolished,  or  at  least  shoved  into 
the  critical  unconscious,  partly  as  a 
reaction  to  the  perceived  conser- 
vatism of  distinctions  between  high 
and  low  culture.  Postmodernism 
thus  became  celebrated  as  liber- 
ating, democraticlsing.  At  least,  that 
was  the  theory.  • 

But  one  result  of  postmodernism 
is  a refusal  to  engage  with  the  work 
critically  (except,  chiefly,  as  a 
source  of  jokes).  In  its  stead  comes 
a poBe  of  effortlessness,  that  noth- " 
ing  could  move  this  critic  to  revul- 
sion or' adoration.  It’s  the  Cynicism 
that  governs  much  journalism,  and 
thus  is  as  hierarchical  as  the  style  of 
oritidsfo  that  preceded  it  one  has  to 
be  In  a privileged  position,  cut  off 
from  the  test  of  society,  to  waste 
one’s  life  watching  hibblsh  and  not 
care  that  one  is  doing  so. 
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Lane  also  represents  anofe 
worrying  trend;  that  talk  abouiwi 
(or  nt  least  Pamela  Andereon  Bbi! 
is  mure  interesting,  and  moreZi 
found,  than  the  subject  of  thaityt* 

In  an  earlier  collection.  Hie  Post, 
modernist  Always  Rings  T«b 
Adair  distinguished  between 
inti  tire  — the  former  was  the% 
itself,  the  latter  the  much  more®  # 
I’cnling  business  of  chatting  ahem 
it.  In  traditional  aesthetics,  that  s' 
what  is  known  ns  the  acquaioiM# 
principle,  which  amounts  to  tfo 
seemingly  minimal  requirement 
Hint  one  should  have  experienced  j 
work  of  art  before  one  is  compete* 
to  judge  its  merits.  What  Adair 
seemed  to  have  detected  is  not  lot 
grade  criticism  but  chat  about  cul 
tuml  products  that  often  is  based  on 
second-hand  opinion. 

While  Barb  Wirt  is 
doubtedly  “uiwttenhSj 
funless",  chat  about  it  on 
be  fun,  even  rewariss, 
not  least  because  it  Is  the  j 
province  of  self-regarding, 
self-reflexive  chalterm-a 
mafia  of  cultural  writers  who  I ^ 
write  for  themselves.  & 
Iher  way,  though,  this! 
culture  abjures  that  old 1 
thing,  criticism. 

Perhaps  there  wai : 
some  justification  foil 
' postmodern  attack  on: 

the  conservative  cant® 
of  art  and  the  Elitism  of' 
much  criticism.  Terry  Eagle- 
ton.  in  The  Function  Of  Ciitr 
cism,  wrote  of  the  birth  rf 
modern  criticism  in  England  ■ 
that  led  to,  among  other  jow- 
* nals,  Addison’s  Spectai* 
magazine:  'The  ferocious  cot 
ten  tions  of  essayists  and  pam- 
phleleers  took  place  within  the 
gradual  crystallisation  of  an  in-; 
rcnsingly  self-confident  ruling; 
bloc  in  English  society,  which  de, 
fined  the  limits  of  the  effectively  i 
siiyable."  Outside  the  sayablewnt 
the  rest  of  us,  effectively  silenced 
by  the  hierarchy  of  value.  Tto.- 
surely,  extends  to  how  pop  muse 
am!  film  have  been  received:  popu- 
lar culture,  for  want  of  a heto 
term,  was  laughed  into  silence,'*! 
tracts  of  aesthetic  experience  pw 
iniimml  ii  tiworthy  of  attention-  | 
Hut  if  jKislniudernisni  can  « 
seen  ns  mi  egalitarian  project,  H & 
also,  in  terms  of  how  it  has  beeao» 
ipiilaled,  be  regarded  as  foe  to®  i 
sucss,  affectlessness  aw  j 
cynicism.  'Hie  Addisonian  AHte  ® 
been  replaced  by  an  even  less 
thy  ruling  bloc  of  selhgjjj 
writers  who,  swollen  with  pnde 
freebies,  do  not  deign  to  do  the 
est  work  of  critical  evaluation. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  conw, 
tion  was  a conference  at 
Institute  of  Contemporary  ArO 

1990,  in  which  a dutch  of  wjjjli 
postmodernists  attempted  to 
cover  value.  Some  speakers  Biff  . 
the  loss  of  value  a respond  W j 
ugliness  of  our  times; 'others,  a f 

of  hope  or  (which  is  the  same»J®  |! 
critical  sense  — aether  ( 

privilege,  another  tyranny .WM  | 

become  all  'but  unsayable  nw 

that  a work  of  art  ixmovingilWP" 

vailing  mood  is  either.  a^ec^eT1\- 
hyperbolic.  In  the  latter  ^!i;:  j 
exceptionally  is  praise  not  tfwno  { 

. But  none  of  these  r<*P<^ 
good  enough.  Art  Isn't  j 

It  should  giVe  its  bighrt  l, 

including  those  th&teitebleiM®  ; 

prove  the  way  we  live  our  ave*  & | 

them  a spiritual  dirilejiaion^. 

iliay  ■ sound1  like  an  andeot, 
hope,  butsurely  It  Isb'metfrjg 
li  and  so  argue  ft&atoat 
collapse into 

deserves  the  thumbs-down  • 

is  Anally  run  through.  1 
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Authentic  revolutionary  with  a true  aim 


Quy  Evans 

Companero:  The  Ufe  and  Death 
ofCheGuavara 

by  Jorge  Castafieda  I 

Bloomsbury  444pp  £20  1 

/N  CARACAS  at  the  end  of  his  mo-  1 
toreycle  journey  around  the 
Americas,  the  young  Che  Gue-  | 
vara  met  an  old  freedom  fighter. 
"You,”  the  old  man  warned,  "will  die  , 
with  your  fist  clenched  and  your  jaw 
tense,  the  perfect  manifestation  of 
hatred  and  struggle." 

And  so  it  turned  out.  Fifteen 
years  later,  the  young  man  who 
wrote  "1  see  myself  being  sacrificed 
to  the  authentic  revolution"  would 
be  executed  in  a small,  squalid 
classroom  in  La  Higuera,  Bolivia.  As 
photographs  were  taken  to  prove 
that  the  conunandante  was  dead,  a 
handkerchief  was  wrapped  around 
his  jaw  to  cover  up  the  disfigure- 
ment of  death.  Later,  his  hands 
were  cut  oft  By  that  time,  in  1968, 
Guevara  was  a legend,  and  his 
iconic  status  makes  it  a tricky  job 
for  any  biographer  to  disentangle 
the  man  from  the  myth. 

Ernesto  Guevara  de  la  Serna  was 
born  into  an  Argentine  blue-blood 
family  on  June  14.  1928.  He  was  a 
sickly  child  and,  aged  two,  suffered 
his  first  asthma  attack,  a complaint 
that  was  to  plague-  him  his  whole 
life,  and  was  perhaps,  as  Castafteda 
outlines,  a powerful  influence  on  Ills 
character.  To  compensate,  the 
young  Guevara  developed  extraor- 
dinary strength  of  will.  In  r letter  to 
his  parents  yeare  later,  he  would 
write:  "A  willpower  that  I have  pol- 
ished with  an  artist’s  care  will  carry 
my  weak  legs  and  tired  lungs." 

Even  more  intriguing  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  Guevara  may  have 
been  literally  an  adrenalin  junkie. 
Adrenalin  prevents  asthma  attacks, 
an  explanation  perhaps  of  why  the 
guerrilla  leader  would  be  less  ill  in 
the  heat  of  a campaign.  He  only  sur- 
vived the  messy  Bolivian  expedition 
through  regular  injections  of  Novo- 
caine.  All  this,  thinks  Castafteda, 
added  to  Guevara’9  hatred  of  waver: 
big  and  inaction,  which  is  associ- 
ated with  sickness.  The  solution? 
To  flee  contradiction." 

The  final  piece  of  the  puzzle  In 
the  making  of  a revolutionary  fell 
into  place  in  his  early  20s.  As  a boy, 
Guevara  had  a map  of  Spain  on  his 
bedroom  wall  to  follow  the  battles  of 
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Great  game  . . . Che  Guevara,  putting,  and  Fidel  Castro  pluying  golf  In  1961 . This  picture  comes  from  n 
large  exhibition  of  Che  photographs  at  the  London  Institute  Gallery  (until  October  3 1 ) phqTO:  albefuo  korda 


the  Spanish  Civil  War.  After  qualify- 
ing as  a doctor  in  Buenos  Aires,  lie 
left  on  the  motorcycle  trip  that 
would  lead  to  permanent  exile. 
Along  the  way,  he  tended  Peruvian 
lepers  and  talked  politics  with 
Venezuelan  miners.  By  the  end  of 
the  trip,  his  politicisation,  albeit  on 
an  emotional  level,  was  complete.  It 
was  a modern  utopianism:  guerrilla 
struggle  would  create  a new  man 
with  moral  not  economic  incentives, 
and  bring  about  international  social- 
ism through  solidarity  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  ideology  would 
remain  this  simple,  many  say  sim- 
plistic, to  the  end. 

All  that  remained  was  to  pick  the 
battle.  After  imprisonment  to  Mex- 
ico for  his  role  in  an  insurrection 
against  Batista  (Guevara  was  the 
only  prisoner  to  attempt  converting 
his  jailers  to  Marxism) , he  alighted 
on  Cuba  — “It  is  worth  dying  on  a 
beach  for  such  a noble  idea."  From 
here,  the.  story  to  familiar  the  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Havana  in  Janu- 
ary 1959,  his  extraordinary 
contribution  to  the  final  invasion  — 


Celebrities  challenged 


Lawrence  Donegan 

Bsst  Seat  In  the  House 
by  Spike  Lee,  with  Ralph  Wiley 
Fourth  Estate  327pp  E9.99 

celebrity  sporting  memoir  Is 
■ a rarity  in  publishing  — a small 
mercy  for  which  we  can  all  be  grate- 
ful, Would  the  world  really  be  a hap- 
picr  place  if  Jimmy  Tarbiick's  My 
Lifetime  On  The  Links  ever  saw  the 
“Sht  of  day?  Or  David  Mellows 
£ntty  insight  into  modern-day. foot- 
nr  ^ew  From  Comfort 
Ul  The  Directors’  Box?  The  same 
question  might  be  asked  about  Best 
to  The  House,  a ghost-written 
autobiography  by  Spike  Led  In 

director  charts  his 
. m childhood  to  the  making 
. "tolcolm  X,  through  his  devotion 
o basketball  and,  specifically,  to  bis 
jgtown  team,  the  Ne?  York 

Jhe  answer  In  Lte's  case,  sadly,’  Is 


no.  I say  sadly  because  there  is  a 
good  book  to  be  written  about  the 
importance  of  basketball  to  black 
American  culture,  in  particular  the 
disgraceful  feet  that  even  in  1997 
the  game  represents  just  about  the 
only  hope  of  escape  from  the  mis- 
ery of  the  ghetto  for  many  young 
black  Americans.  Unfortunately  fof 
Lee  arid  his  publishers  such  a book 
was  written  to  1976  by  Rick 
Telander,  whose  evocative,  beauti- 
fully written  Heaven  Is  A Play- 
ground charted  a year  in  the  Uvea  of 
aspirant  players  on  basketball 
courts  around  NeW  York  City. 

The  trick  was' repeated  in  Hoop 
Dreams,  the  magnificent  1995  docu- 
mentary yhich  followed  IwO  high 
achodj  students  as  they  tried  to 
brtak  into  the  prbfe^Bibnal  game. 
There  were  claims  of  Hollywood 
radisni  when  Ihe  flint  felled  td  be 
nominated  for  an  OSCar,  and  nghtty 
so.  lt  is  difficult  to  imagine  a similar 
outcry  whrti  Lee'i  book  fails  to  win 


a SOOkni  trip  through  bad  roads,  en- 
during (hirst,  hunger  and  enemy 
fire.  The  cult  of  Che  was  born. 

The  very  characteristics  that 
made  Guevara  such  a fine  revolu- 
tionary were  not  such  a bonus  in 
administration.  He  suon  began  to 
condemn  the  Soviets  and  criticise 
Castro.  The  naively  that  had  led  him 
to  embrace  the  Soviet  Lhtion  was 
now  distancing  him  from  it  By 
1964,  lie  had  been  marginalised,  ll 
was  no  surprise,  then,  that  he  re- 
turned to  guerrilla  missions,  first  in 
the  Congo  and  then  on  to  the  in- 
evitable disaster  in  Bolivia.  All  this 
is  told  with  great  authority  by  Cas- 
tafteda. a Latin  American  political 
scientist  with  a gift  for  compressing 
heavy  geopolitics  and  theory  into 
absorbable  prose. 

While  exceptional  in  its  sketch  of 
Guevara  the  revolutionary,  the  book 
is  far  weaker  on  Guevara  the  man. 
His  widow.  Aleida,  whom  Castafteda 
calls  "legendarily  possessive”,  re- 
fused to  co-operate,  so  there  are  no 
quotes  from  personal  records  or 
writings.  Admittedly,  Guevara  was  a 


the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  sports-writing. 

Best  Seat  In  The  House  fails  for 
many  reasons,  but  mostly  precisely 
because  it  Is  written  from  the  best 
seat  in  the  house,  the  $I,000-a-pop 
courtside  seats  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  from  where  Lee  and  his  fel- 
low celebrities  — Woody  Allen  and 
John  McEnroe  to  name  but  Lwo  — 
watch  the  Knicks.  Lee  makes  stren- 
uous (and,  frankly,  embarrassing) 
efforts  to  connect  with  the  "ordi- 
nary'' fen  but  can't  escape  the  feet 
that  he  1b  a rich  man  writing  about 
his  well-upholstered  hobby. 

It  Is  an  immutable  rule  of  sporta- 
writing  that  the  best  books  are  writ- 
ten from,  or  about,  the  underbelly, 
where  the  pulse  of  the  game  and  Its 
participants  can  best  be  taken. 
Eyen  so  there  ought  to  have  been 
some  insights  to  be  had  from  the 
$1,000  seats.  Lh's  celebrity  gives 
him  access  to  the  game’s  biggest 
stars,  Including  Michael  Jordan 
(with  whom  the  directormade  a se- 
ries of  ads  for  Nike),  but  if  he  libs 
lparned  anything  about  what  moti- 
vates them  or  what  they  think 


man  in  whom  ”lhe  sense  of  the  big 
picture  as  opitosed  to  the  personii!" 
was  strong,  but  iwinc-tlm-lcss  it  is  a 
serious  omission  and  makes  the 
book's  second  half  a dry  read. 

By  1968.  Guevara  was  seriously 
ill,  disillusioned  and  close  to  defeat. 
In  October,  he  was  captured  and  ex- 
ecuted. Within  months,  his  image, 
famously  captured  by  Korda  — eyes 
fixed  on  a distant  horizon,  hair 
blowing,  head  erect  — was  seen  at 
Columbia  sit-ins  and  held  aloft  in 
Prague  to  exorcise  the  tanks  from 
the  streets.  Guevara  was  (he  last 
gasp  of  the  revolutionary  ideal  as  an 
act  of  sheer  will  — the  perfect  icon 
for  a generation  whose  slogan  was 
"We  want  the  world  and  we  want  it 
now”.  Castefteda’s  verdict  is  that 
Guevara  “was  destined,  like  so  few 
others  in  this  time,  to  die  the  death 
he  wished  and  live  the  life  he 
dreamt"  — in  wliich  lies  both  his 
tragedy  and  enduring  appeal. 

If  you  would  like  to  order  this  book 
at  the  special  price  of  £1 6,  contact 
CultureShop  (see  page  37) 


about  the  world  beyond  basketball 
then  he’s  keeping  it  to  himself. 

Jordan  makes  several  appear- 
ances in  the  book,  including'  an  “in- 
depth”  interview  will  a Lee  which 
could  have  been  written  by  the  lowli- 
est .sports  reporter.  More  successful 
is  Lee's  encounter  with  Woody  Allen, 
where  his  fellow  director  recalls  a 
bnsketball  scene  he  cut  from  Annie 
Hall  In  wliich  the  Knicks  side  weit 
pitted  against  a team  of  Intellectiials 
(“Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  myself . . . 
people  who  couldn't  do  anything 
until  they  had  thought  it  to  death, 
Everything  had  to  be  debated") . 

Allen  is  a Krilcks  fen  of  even 
longer  standing  than  Lee,  but  his 
caineo  provides  only  temporary 
respite  front  dreary  basketball  «j!h- 
flstics  and  the  worries  of  millionaire 
sports  fens.  “I'm  paying  six  hundred 
bucks  for  four  seats,”  says  Alien  at 
one  point.  T paying  two  grand  for 
two,"  says  a sympathetic  Lee.  "Right 
but  you're  sitting  right  there."  “But 
still,  you’ve  got  great  seats  also."  It 
would  make  you  weep,  wouldn’t  it? 
Not  with  them,  but  at  them. 


Paperbacks 

Nicholas  Lezard 

Tha  Inferno  of  Dante,  tra 
Robert  PJnaky  (Dentj  £1 2.09) 

#T  IS  nice  to  see  that  people  are 
still  making  an  effort  at  translat- 
ing the  immortal  Dante;  and  that 
the  efforts  seem  to  be  getting  bet- 
ter. Pinsky's  is  very  good  indeed, 
and  the  confidence  that  allows  litis 
to  be  a parallel  text  is  not  misplaced. 
I’m  not  sure  tiiat  this  is  the  best 
translation  I’ve  seen  — that  honour 
goes,  in  my  bonk,  to  Allen  Mnndel- 
bauit),  who  did  the  entire  Comrm- 
tlin  for  FA’crymaiv.  but  then 
Miiudelbaimi  doesn’t  quite  manage 
to  reproduce  the  rhyme  scheme  sis 
faithfully  as  I’insky.  ItV  swings  and 
roundabouts,  really.  Get  both.  Dr 
learn  ltenaissjmce  Tustiin.  It’s  not 
that  hard,  honest. 

Selected  Letters,  by  Gustavo 
Flaubert,  trs  and  int 
Geoffrey  Wall  (Penguin,  E9.9B) 

SINCE  soiuehucly  at  Faber  de- 
cided. some  years  ago.  to  let 
their  two-volume  edition  of  Francis 
Slcegi miller's  translation  gu  mil  of 
print,  this  less  comprehensive  s-eli-e- 
tinn  will  have  to  do.  It's  nut  bad. 
though,  anti  if  mine  of  Hie  phrase* 
are  more  slangy  Ilian  St<-«-ginoll<’i \ 
Harvard-end' irsed  versions.  Wall's 
at  least  read  fluently.  It’s  terrific 
skiff.  At  the  age  of  '.to,  he  wrote.  “1 
am  about  to  jiiin  die  ranks  -if  tin- 
men dial  win  lies  wine**  at.  wlnn  it 
comes  to  shagging."  He  also  wrote 
much  more  salubrious  letters  tn  hi-  [ 
mum.  1 wonder  if  he  ever  got  tin.-  | 
envelopes  mixed  lip.  | 

The  Ultimate  Insult,  compiled 
by  Marla  Leach 
(Michael  O'Mara,  £6.09) 

a RATHER  cheaply  and  defiantly 
unscholarly  collection  of  slag- 
offs  including  real  corkers.  H L 
Mencken:  “Perhaps  the  most  revolt- 
ing character  that  the  United  States 
ever  produced  was  the  Christian 
businessman."  Anon:  “When  Jimmy 
Carter  gave  a fireside  chat,  the  fire 
went  out."  Norm  Van  Brocklin:  "If  I 
ever  needed  a brain  transplant,  I'd 
choose  a sportswriter  because  I'd 
want  a brain  that  had  never  been 
used.” 

Edward  de  Bono's  Textbook  of 
Wisdom  (Penguin,  £7.99) 

rHIS  book  contains  some  of  the 
most  mindless  rubbish  I’ve  ever 
been  privileged  to  hear  from  an 
adult  (If  they'd  called  it  *De  Bono's 
Textbook  of  Risible  Platitudes",  that 
would  have  been  fine.)  I won’t  quote 
any  because  cleaning  vomit  from 
computer  keyboards  is  nasty,  time- 
consuming  work.  Just  (rust  me 
when  I say  that  you  will  become 
wiser  if  you  gently  smear  your  nose 
against  any  section  of  this  news- 
paper — adverts  included.  No  cor- 
respondence, plense. 


Tha  Exorcist,  by  Mark  Kermoda 
(BFI  Modern  Classics,  £7.99) 


rHE  continued’ ban  on  video  re- 
lease of  the  film  means  that  wc 
should  still  be  scqred  by  It.  We 
might  find  it  laughable  these  days. 
But  personally.  1 doubt  It  — even 
looking  at  the  stills  in  (his  book 
gives  me  the  willies.  It's  nice  to  have 
the  mythology  behind  the  film  ex- 
plained: how  they  managed  the  levi- 
tations, the  revolving  head,  file 
subliminal  frames.  Funny  to  think 
that  tiie  possessed  child’s  mother 
was  based  on  Shirley  MacLaine. 
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Fast  forward  who 
savours  success 
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Jim  White  meets  Les 
Ferdinand,  a striker  who 
is  bankable  and  thankful 

IF  YOU  wanted  a measure  of  the 
pre-eminent  position  football  and 
footballers  now  enjoy  in  Britain, 
it  was  there  the  moment  Les  Ferdi- 
nand walked  into  the  West  Lodge 
Hotel  in  Hadley  End  on  Thursday 
last  week.  To  be  found  just  where 
London  finally  peters  out  into  the 
green  belt  of  Hertfordshire,  this  is  a 
gaff  where  they  are  so  used  to  ac- 
commodating the  wealthy  there  is  a 
wind  sock  on  for  guests  who  bring 
their  own  helicopters. 

Pop  singers  and  movie  stars  regu- 
larly motor  up  its  meandering  drive, 
watched  by  a security  camera  on 
every  other  tree.  The  car  park  looks 
like  a Mercedes  Benz  convention. 
Yet  when  Les  climbed  from  his 
Range  Rover  and  ambled  easily 
across  the  lobby,  glowing  from  a 
morning's  training,  the  whole  place 
descended  Into  an  involuntary 
twitch  and  flutter.  And  that  was  just 
the  men. 

“Can  you  make  this  for  Craig," 
asked  the  waitress  at  the  head  of  the 
queue  which  immediately  lined  up 
at  his  table  the  moment  Les  sat 
down  for  an  apple  juice.  “Sorry  to 
disturb  you,  I don’t  normally  ask 
guests,  but  tny  son'ld  never  forgive 
me  if  he  knew  you'd  been  in  and  I'd 
not  asked."  “Arsenal  fan  is  he?" 
joked  Les,  the  Spurs  hero,  as  he 
signed  away.  The  woman,  distracted 
utterly  by  his  gigawatt  grin,  didn't 
reply:  she  was  speechless  in  his 
presence. 

The  reaction  he  generates  is  not 
amply  because  Les  is  laughably 
good-looking.  It  is  not  just  that  he  is 
known  to  be  stepping  out  with  the 
curvaceous  television  presenter, 
Dani  Behr.  It  is  that  Les  Fereiinand 
is  a successful  professional  foot- 
baller. and  thus  a very  rich  one. 

This  week  he  is  in  Rome,  helping 
England  qualify  for  the  World  Cup 
finals,  or  so  the  nation  fervently 
hopes.  And  those  lining  up  at  his 
table,  or  nodding  over  in  acknow- 
ledgment, or  just  staring  at  him, 
share  one  fundamental  belief:  these 
days  there  can  be  nothing  better  to 
he  than  someone  like  Les.  Pop 
singers  and  movie  stars  may  be 
equally  lusted  over,  but  what  Les 
was  generating  here  was  something 
else.  Admiration.  Respect.  This  lad 
had  made  it. 

And  lie  rather  likes  the  reaction 
he  causes.  “Listen,  when  I started  in 
the  game,  I wanted  to  be  recog- 
nised," he  says,  after  the  staff  have 
finally  twittered  back  to  work.  "I 
mw  older  players  getting  asked  for 
their  autographs  and  I thought, 
yeah,  I want  some  of  that,  man. 

“See,  people  only  recognise  me 
because  IVe  done  well  at  my  job  and 

(that  gives  me  satisfaction,  no  deny- 
ing it.  But  the  other  thing  about 
f fame  is  this:  I get  into  places  now 
because  I’m  Les  Ferdinand.  If  I was 
just  an  ordinary  black  geezer  from 
Ladbroke  Grove  I wouldn't  get  in. 
That  makes  me  realise  what  a very 
lucky  ordinary  black  geezer  I am." 
Ferdinand  spends  much  of  his  time 
astonished  by  his  good  fortune.  He  I 
can’t  quite  believe  that  he.  the  lad  I 
from  a struggling  working-class 
family  in  West  London,  has  it  ail, 
and  has  it  so  soon.  ; 

“You  set  yourself  dreams,"  he  1 

says.  “Play  for  England,  play  for  ( 


Spurs,  own  a Porsche.  I’ve  done 
them  all.  I know  it's  a horrible 
cliche,  but  I'll  say  it  anyway:  it's  a 
dream  come  true."  Apart  from  the 
fast  cars  and  the  big  house  and  the 
wardrobe  the  size  of  a respectable 
semi,  Ferdinand  has  now  acquired 
the  other  essential  possession  of  a 
soccer  star,  his  autobiography.  It's 
not  n great  rend,  as  footballing 
memoirs  seldom  are.  But  amid  the 
standard  accounts  of  lads  and  goals 
there  are  hints  of  the  struggle  he 
has  made  to  reach  die  top. 

In  football  terms  he  is  a late 
comer.  While  most  of  his  fellow 
professionals  were  spotted  and 
groomed  by  clubs  from  as  young  as 
eight  years  old,  he  was  20,  and  a 
father,  before  he  earned  a living  out 
of  the  game.  Like  Ian  Wright,  the 
Arsenal  and  England  striker,  he  had 
to  make  his  name  as  an  amateur 
before  he  was  noticed  by  the  big 
boys. 

"IVe  heard  Wrighty  say  this  and  I 
definitely  agree  with  him."  he  says. 
'When  you've  done  an  ordinary  job, 
like  me  steam-deaning  taxis  and 
selling  wallpaper,  when  you've 
worked  nine  hours  before  you  can 
go  and  play  your  football  . . , then 
suddenly  you're  being  jwid  to  kick  a 
ball.  Man,  do  you  appreciate  that." 
He  also  believes  that  it  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  both  he  mid  Wright  had 
to  make  their  way  up  through  the 
amateur  game  before  coming  to  Hie 
notice  of  the  big  clubs. 

"It's  not  the  case  so  much  now, 
but  when  I was  a kid  there  was  defi- 
nitely a reluctance  to  look  at  black 
kids.  Those  words  I hate  and  tie- 
spise:  They've  got  a chip  on  their 
shoulder.’  You’d  hear  that  all  the 
time.  No  one  tried  to  understand  or 

‘Any  footballer  who 
thinks  there^s  any 
sentiment  In  this  game 
should  think  again’ 


work  with  us;  the  moment  there 
was  a hint  of  anything,  we  got 
dismissed  as  having  an  attitude 
problem." 

Tbo  many  of  his  contemporaries 
missed  the  opportunity  to  better 
themselves  through  football,  he 
says,  because  no  one  cared  to  give 
them  a chance.  “Hey,  round  our 
way,  it  waB  easy  to  get  into  trouble 
but  I think  in  life  you've  got  choices. 
Fortunately,  I chose  not  to  be  led 
astray.  That  was  my  mum  mainly. 
She  instilled  me  with  proper  values. 
That,  and  I waa  scared  she’d  beat 
the  crap  out  of  me  if  I did  wrong." 

Ferdinand’s  first  professional 
club  was  Queen’s  Park  Rangers, 
who  bought  him  from  non-league 
Hayes.  The  irony  was  that  they 
need  not  have  paid  a penny,  if  only 
they  had  bothered  to  look.  He  was 
born  and  brought  up  within  the 
shadow  of  Queen's  Park  Rangers' 
Loftus  Road  stadium,  where  his  par- 
ents settled  after  arriving  from  St 
Lucia  in  the  early  sixties.  He  played 
all  his  junior  football  within  a couple 
of  miles  of  its  centre  drcle,  yet  no 
one  from  his  estate  was  ever 
watched  by  scouts  from  the  club. 

"At  the  school  I went  to  there  was 
umpteen  excellent  black  players,* 
he  says.  “But  when  I got  to  QPR,  it 
was  full  of  Irish  and  Scots  lads.  No 
one  from  London.  Once  the  chair- 


Tennls 


Boxing  WBC  heavyweight  title 
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Ferdinand:  ‘I  don’t  want  to  lose  this.  I love  if 


linn-  • 411 1 M.  • -•■III 


mail  said  to  me:  You’re  from  round 
here,  why  does  no  one  from  the 
White  City  estate  support  us?'  I said: 
'Because  you  don't  support  them.' " 
Once  he  got  his  opportunity,  Ferdi- 
nand says  he  was  not  nbout  to  let  it 
go.  Not  least  because  lie  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  face  his  mother  If 
he  had.  "I  don't  want  to  lose  this.  I 
love  it  so  much,  I'm  going  to  do 
everything  I can  to  play  as  long  as  I 
can,"  he  says. 

“But  then  the  stakes  arc  so  high 
now  in  football,  you  can't  afford  to 
let  anything  slip  anyway.  If  you're 
cynical  about  it,  you  realise  time  is 
so  much  to  be  earned,  you  want  to 
stay  in  the  game  as  long  as  you  can 
and  earn  it  And  your  body  is  nil  you 
got.  So  you  look  after  it"  And  he 
claims  not  to  be  unusual  in  avoiding 

booze,  bad  food  and  late  nights.  The 

days,  he  says,  of  top  footballers  liv- 
ing it  large  are  numbered. 

“It's  all  about  education.  We  now 
get  the  best  advice  on  diet,  stretch- 
ing, fitness.  Us  players  needed  that 
education;  they  had  it  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  years  and  all  the  foreign 
lads  coming  over,  they  brought  that 
attitude  with  them.  Anyhow,  football 
is  such  a business  now,  they’re 
going  to  make  sure  they  get  the 
best  out  of  their  product  They  don’t 
Tram  it  growing  obsolete  before 
theyVe  got  their  money's  worth  out 
of  it" 

Product?  Obsolete?  Is  that  how 
the  modern  footballer  thinks  of 
himself?  “You  know  from  day  one 
you’re  the  product  Any  footballer 
who  thinks'  that  there’s  any  senti- 
ment in  this  game  had  better  think 
again." 

Ferdinahd  speaks  from  first-hand 
experience.  After  establishing 
himself  at  QPR  he  was  transferred 
to  Newcastle  United  two  years  ago 
for  $9.5  million.  This  summer  he 
was  transferred  to  Spurs,  again  for 
$9.5  million.  Which,  as  a product, 
puts  him  in  the  same  league  as  a 
topof-the-range  Lear  Jet,  or  a supe- 


rior gin  pikicr  in  which  in  cniisi- 
the  Med.  Iasi  SnUiiiliiy,  1h«-  |w» 
learns  mrt  ill  Newcastle’s  Si  Janus's 
Hark  and  I'Vrriinnml  was  bark  ill  the 
dub  which,  the  bilk  on  Hu-  Tyne 
suggested,  he  never  wauled  to 
leave.  “I  didn’t  waul  In  leave,  it's 
(rue,  because  I fell  we  were  on  to 
something  big  llun*,"  lie  says. 

"But  I hold  them  no  hillernrss  fur 
selling  me,  I gave  them  two  good 
years,  mul  they  obviously  thought 
now  I was  30,  $0.5  mi  I lion  was  good 
money.  It's  a business.  Wlmt  makes 
me  laugh  sometimes,  though,  is 
those  chairmen  who  say  footballers 
have  no  loyalty  — they're  only  too 
happy  to  off-load  iis  when  they  need 
the  cash,  Loyalty,  you  know,  It  cuts 
both  wnys." 

So  how  long  does  he  give  it  at 
Spurs  before  the  product  is  sold  on 
once  more?  Another  two  years? 
“Man,  as  long  as  possible.  36, 37, 38. 
But  you  can’t  look  to  the  future  In 
this  game,  you  might  get  injured  to- 
morrow and  be  out  of  it.  Finished. 
Gone."  Besides,  he  says,  he  has 
learnt  from  the  worst  experience  of 
his  life,  to  cqjoy  the  moment.  "My 
mum  died  of  cancer  just  as  I was  be- 
ginning to  make  it  All  my  early  life 
I’d  been  told  by  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  to  look  to  the  future. 
Then  mum  dies  at  45,  what  future 
was  she  looking  at?  You  know.  It's 
the  one  regret  of  my  life  I could 
never  repay  her  for  what  she  done 
for  me  when  I was  a ldd.  Make  no 
mistake,  without  her  driving  me, 
giving  me  the  right  values,  I 
wouldn’t  have  this. 

“If  she  could  have  seen  me  on 
that  pitch  in  Rome  on  Saturday, 
man,  Bhe’d  have  been  bursting  with 
pride."  And  with  that  thought,  for  a 
moment,  the  man  who  has  every- 
thing looks  as  disappointed  as  a 
man  who  has  nothing. 

Sir  Las:  An  Autobiography  of  Les 
Ferdinand,  is  published  by  Headline 
at  El  6.99 


Four-star 
victory  for 
Rusedski 

Chris  Bowers 

GREG  RUSEDSKI’S 6-3,74, 

7-li  victory  over  Australia1! 
Murk  Philippoimis  in  the  final  I 
of  tin-  Swiss  Indoor  Champion.  ! 
ships  at  Bnsc-1  lust  Sunday 
him  I be  fifth  title  nf  life  career  ! 
mid  took  him  into  the  world's  tool 
four  when  the  rankings  were  an- 
nounced on  Monday.  * 

But  the  1M -year- old  left-ban.  : 
der  is  e nti  tied  to  feel  tired  as  \ 
we  1 1 ns  eh  uf  fed  j it  was  his  20th  ’ 
mutch  in  42  days  since  the  atari 
of  die  US  Open,  and  he  waa  won 
nil  but  three.  Nor  is  respite  at 
hand.  He  has  already  linked  up 
with  his  new  coach  Tony  Pickard 
for  a tournament  in  Vienna. 

Rusedski  is  now  likely  to  be- 
come die  first  Briton  to  qualify 
for  die  eight-man  world  charapl- 
unship  next  month  in  Hanover, 
'lliis  would  put  the  same  week's 
British  national  championships 
in  Telford  in  the  shade,  just 
when  they  looked  like  being  the 
first  to  feature  two  payers  from 
the  world’s  lop  20. 

Th‘*  prospect  of  taking  part  in 
I Innover  seemed  a bigger  deal  to 
Rusedski  Ilian  breaking  into  the 
top  five.  "No  Briton  lias  ever 
been  to  the  tour  championship, 
so  that  would  he  a great  achieve- 
ment. 

“The  most  satisfying  thing 
about  winning  here  is  the  list  of 
past  champions,”  he-  added. 
“Sampras  won  here  last  year, 
Borg  Inis  won  here,  so  has 
McEnroe,  it's  great  to  be  part  of 
dial  list.”  fie  might  have  men- 
tioned that  Britain’s  Roger 
Taylor  also  won  die  Basel  title  la 
the  1970s. 

Unlike  his  British  rival Bm 
Uenmnn,  who  could  also  qualify 
for  I Innover,  Rusedski  made  the 
must  of  a slow  start  from  the 
Antrim! Inn.  In  Inst  Saturday^ 
Ncmi-flmil  Henman  missed  ihi* 
hrenk-pointH  in  the  third  goo*  \ 
which  proved  to  be  Mb  only  : 
chnnce  in  the  Australian’s  7-6, 
0-4  victory. 

In  the  fourth  gnme  of  the  flu*  • 
Rusedski,  who  won  his  first  j 
three  service  games  to  love,*1  ; 
tnbllshcd  a lead  he  was  neveris  | 
drop.  In  particular  he  was  , 

toPliiHppoussiswhatHenoB1  I 
had  failed  to  do;  dropping  hk* 
turns  of  servo  at  the  feet  of  tn® 
incoming  volleyer. 

The  tactic  forced  Philip* 
poussis  to  sfoy  on  tiie  bag^ 
and  Rusedski’s  ground  stroke*, 
always  looked  the  morewiw® 

the  few  baseline  rallies  that*  : 

sued.  j 

Phllippousais  had  two  ■ j 
chances  to  get  back  Into  tM  , j 
match.  At  2-1  in  the  second  * j 
he  was  15-40  up  qn  the  y 

Rusedski  service,  only  for®*  .j;., 
Briton  to  thump  downabij  ^ 
serve  and  then  craft  a 
point  which  he  finished  w®  t 
smash.  Those  proved  to  Wr  • £ 
Australian's  only  break pcP*  ? 
Rusedski  sealed  victory [ 
first  match  point  in  the  t|u<P^  L 
tiebreak.  LJista 

There  was  a consolatwoPT  JR 
for  Henman.  He  and  Mart  1 f 
Rosset  later  won  the  dotw®!  f 
title,  beating  Karsteh  Bra#?  t'v 

and  Jim  Grabb  7-0,  0*7.7'M: 


Vital  victory  for  quickfire  Lewis 


John  Bawling  In  Atlantic  City 

AFTER  more  than  eight 
years  as  a professional, 
Lennox  Lewis  probably 
produced  the  most  significant 
win  of  his  career  when  he 
blasted  out  the  feared  Pole 
Andrew  Golota  in  only  95  sec- 
onds of  controlled  fury  to  retain 
bis  World  Boxing  Council  heavy- 
weight title  here  last  Saturday. 
Only  four  world  heavyweight  title 
fights  hove  ended  quicker. 

Ever  since  his  devastating 
two-round  victory  over  Donovan 
“Razor"  Ruddock  five  years  ago, 
Lewis,  aged  32,  has  failed  to 
reap  the  rewards  expected  of  hiB 
massive  reserves  of  natural 
talent.  Now,  not  only  haB  he 
earned  considerable  respect  on 
the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  con  anticipate  the 
opportunity  to  realise  his  dream 
of  becoming  undisputed  heavy- 
weight champion  at  some  point 
in  1998. 

With  the  World  Boxing 
Association  champion  Evander 
Rotyfleld  widely  tipped  to  prevail 
over  the  International  Boxing 


Federation  champion  Michael 
Moorer  when  they  meet  in  Lbb 
Vegas  on  November  8,  a 
Holyfield-Lewia  showdown 
seems  likely  next  summer. 

Golota's  two  fights  with 
Riddick  Bowe  last  year,  which 
he  lost  on  disqualification 
through  low  blows  after  outb ax- 
ing the  former  champion,  had 
established  his  notoriety  and  a 
position  as  a major  draw.  The 
Convention  Center  was  packed 
close  to  its  15,500  capacity  for 
last  weekend’s  fight. 

Fears  for  the  future  of  the 
sport  proved  unfounded,  not  so 
much  because  the  29-year-old 
from  Warsaw  accepted  the 
Queensberry  Rules,  more  that 
Lewis  never  gave  him  a second 
to  contemplate  stepping  out  of 
line.  From  the  moment  Lewis 
snapped  back  the  challenger’s 
head  with  his  ramrod  left  jab, 
following  up  with  his  heaviest 
punch  — the  overhand  right — 
the  result  was  inevitable. 

“I  just  wanted  to  make  a state- 
ment to  the  world, ” the  cham- 
pion beamed  afterwards.  “I  just 
wanted  to  prove  my  point  that  I 


am  the  beat  heavyweight  in  the 
world.” 

Hie  near-hysterical  support 
from  Golota's  flag-waving  Polish 
fans  did  nothing  to  upset  the 
champion  and,  as  Lewis  stepped 
forward  to  survey  his  territory 
during  the  pre-fight  announce- 
ments, it  was  clear  Golota  was 
Intimidated. 

Lewis  described  hiB  game 
plan:  “I  had  told  Golota, 
’Welcome  to  the  lion's  den’.  I 
just  wanted  to  beat  him  before 
he  could  commit  any  fouls,  and 
once  I hurt  him  I knew  1 had  to 
take  him  out." 

Scarcely  missing  a shot,  Lewis 
worked  for  on  opening  with  his 
jab  and,  when  it  came,  increased 
the  power  of  his  attack  with  shat- 
tering hooks  to  the  head  which 
sent  Golota  to  the  floor  for  the 
first  time.  The  Pole’s  ice-blue 
eyes  betrayed  shock  and  panic 
before  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
was  allowed  to  continue. 

Lewis  bided  hiB  time,  then 
unleashed  another  barrage  of 
punches  to  dump  Golota  on  the 
canvas,  and  the  referee  Joe 
Cortez  called  a merciful  halt. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 

Scotland  on  the  Continental  shelf 

A THOROUGHLY  miserable  I goals  down  in  28  minutes  to  j drew  I-i  with  PAOI 

Week  for  !v*nlH>sh  Inn  t ha  II  nvnaum  Tfiou  on/tcl  dm  i n «...  I- 


Hweek  for  Scottish  football 
ended  with  all  three  of  its  clubs  tak- 
ing part  in  European  competitions 
being  eliminated  in  the  first  round 
while  Bell's  announced  it  would  not 
renew  its  current  $9.fi  million,  four- 
i year  sponsorship  deal. 

Rangers  lost  1-2  (2-4  aggregate) 
10  RC  Strasbourg  in  the  first  round, 
second  leg  of  tile  Uefa  Cup  while 
Celtic  again  drew  with  Liverpool, 
this  time  90  at  Anfield,  and  al- 
tiiough  the  aggregate  score  over 
the  two  legs  was  2*2,  Liverpool  won 
°d  the  away-goals  rule.  Kilmarnock, 
who  had  gone  into  the  second  leg  of 
the  Cup  Winners'  Cup  with  a two- 
goal  deficit  against  Nice,  could  only 
nonage  a 1-1  draw  and  went  out  24 
on  aggregate. 

The  decision  by  the  distillers 
nells  was  prompted  by  tile  uncer- 
tarnty  caused  by  the  proposed  se- 
ssion from  the  Scottish  Football 
wague  of  the  10  Premier  Division 
The  present  sponsorship  deal 
spires  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

English  teams  engaged  in  Europe 
, fortunes,  with  Manches- 

J?  United,  Newcastle  United, 

. /*e‘sea  and  Aston  Villa  as  well  as 
^rpool  making  progress,  while 
«senal  and  Leicester  saw  their  Eu- 
1 dreams  end  in  despair. 
UnUjH®  winners,  Manchester 
rated  were  the  pick  of  the  bunch, 
ai  num1  mishty  Juventus  3-2 
I*.*  Trafford  jn  the  Champions 
ague — first  British  team  to 
TP  Italian  club  in  18  years. 
.Alex  Ferguson’s  men  found 
^'selves  a goal  down  barely  20 
fL°,®  Ir}t°  the  match,  but  they 
PWed  the,,-  way  back  Into  the  game 
Ih.o  J^y  Sheringham  headed 
Hin.sc°re®  fevel  shortly  before  half- 
Rvan  7^a  s Paid  Scholes  and 
nZ5GWi  sent  the  United  fans 
pbll-58  Wl0}  delight,  but  the  visitors 
.of  aL0ne  back  m the  final  minute 
Unit*,?. xame’  The  victory  ptits 

top  of  Group  B. 

were  another  foam 
»i^®d  to  come  from  behind.  Two 


goals  down  in  28  minutes  to 
Dynamo  Kiev,  they  ended  the 
match  on  level  terms,  thanks  to  two 
late  strikes  by  John  Beresfurd.  His 
second  goal  was  a wicked  deflection 
off  a speculative  shot  front  30  yards. 
The  two  sides  share  the  leadership 
of  Group  C. 

Chelsea  again  beat  Slovan 
Bratislava  2-0  in  the  Cup  Winners' 
Cup.  They  went  into  this  game  coa- 


Vialli:  rear  achievement 

vinced  that  an  away  goal  would  se- 
cure them  overall  victory.  They  got 
it  in  what  would  be  a hum  deal  for 
the  Slovaks. 

Midway  through  the  first  half, 
Miroslav  Konig,  the  Bratislava 
keeper,  cleared  the  ball  with  a pow- 
erful kick.  Trying  to  avoid  being  hit 
in  the  face,  Chelsea  striker  Gianluca 
Vlalli,  standing  close  by,  turned  his 
backside  towards  the  keeper.  The 
ball  hit  Ids  behind,  ballooned  goal- 
wards  and  bounced  down  off  the 
crossbar  and  over  the  line.  Roberto 
Di  Matteo  got  the  London  club’s 
other  goal  to  give  them  a 4-0  aggre- 
gate victory. 

A goal  in  extra  time  by  the  Ser- 
bian striker  Savo  Milosevic  against 
Bordeaux  at  Villa  Park  edged  Aston 
Villa  'FO  through  to  the  second 
round  in  the  Uefa  Cup.  Arsenal  ■ 


Football  results  and  tables 


FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP! 

Arsenal  fi.  Barnsley  0;  Bolton  0.  Aston  Villa  1 : 
Coventor  City  0.  Leeds  Utd  O;  Liverpool  4 „ 
Cheiaea  2;  Manchester  Utd  2.  Crystal  Pat  0; 
Newcastle  Utd  t , Tottenham  Hotspur  0;  SheN 
Wed  3,  Everton  1 ; Southampton  3.  West  Ham 
Utd  0:  Wimbledon  o,  Blackburn  Rovers  1 . 

Mon:  Leicester  1 Derby  2 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE: 

Division  One:  Birmingham  0,  Crewe  I; 
Bradford  C 2.  Wolves  O.  Ipswich  1 . Man  City  0: 
Mlddlestro  I,  SheW Utd  2;  OPR  2.  Charlton  4; 
Reading  4.  Sundsilnd  0;  Stockport  3.  Portsmlh 
1 ; Sloka  3.  Bury  2;  Swindon  4,  Port  Vale  2; 
Tranmare  2 . Norwich  0;  West  Brom  I . Oxford 
Uld  2. 

Division  Twoi  Bristol  R I.  Wrexham  0: 
Burnley  2.  Wycombe  2;  Ghestwtld  i , 
Boumemlh  1 ; Fulham  3.  Oldham  1 ; QMngham 

2,  Bristol  City  0,  Grimsby  2,  Wigan  1;  Luton  0, 
Watford  4;  Mllhvall  2.  Blackpool  1 ; Preston  2. 
Brentford  i ; SoulIiflndO.  Norihmpln  0: 

Walsall  3.  Cartels  1;  York  1 , Plymouth  0. 

Division  Threat  Cardiff  I,  Banal  !;Oxstor 

3.  Hartlepool  1:  Doncaster  t.  Brighton  3; 

Exntor  t , Scarbaro  I ; HuH  3,  Torquay  3;  Loyion 
O t . Mnreloslld  I ; Lincoln 0.  CnmbrtJgo  0; 
Mansfield  i . Cole  hosier  l . Notto  Co  1 . 
Darfngton  t ; Potortxxo  3.  Swansea  1 ; 
Rochdale  2.  Sc'lhorpe  0.  Shrewsbry  2. 
Rotherham  1. 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE! 

Premier  Division:  Celtic  4,  Kltmarnk  0. 
□unbmlrg  3.  Dundee  U 3;  Hibernian  3, 
Ranges  4;  Motherwell  l.  Hoang  .1, 

St  Jd  train  I . Aberdeen  0. 

First  Division:  Ayi  2.  Stirling  A 1 . Dundee  1 . 
Airdrie  0;  Morton  t , Rallh  3;  Hamilton  2,  Si 
Mirren  Q;  Partick  3.  Fafcirk  4. 

Second  Division:  Cty.Jet.ank  0,  Stranraer  0. 
Clyde  1 . Lhnngyon  0,  E.JSI  Fife  3. 0 it»i  Sth  2; 
Forfar  2.  Inverness  l.  Stent HjiwnuH  3.  Br.xl'-n 
City  2. 

Third  Division:  Mirrotli  2.  Ali..i-|.  u;  EJcrv.-i. :k 
2.  Cov.dr.rith  |.  E Slirt.n.|  3.  Dumbarton  i 
Queens  fv  i . Mannose  l r.>Vj  C,.-.  2.  Anoe  <i 


FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 


drew  !-l  with  PAOK  Salonika  but 
went  out  1-2  on  aggregate.  Leicester 
crashed  out  of  the  competition  los- 
ing to  Atletieo  Madrid  0-2  at  Filbert 
Street  and  1-4  on  aggregate. 


STEVE  COLLINS,  the  World 
Boxing  Organisation  super  mid- 
dleweight champion  nicknamed  ‘‘the 
Celtic  Warrior",  took  the  boxing 
world  by  surprise  when  he  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  the 
ring,  saying  that  he  had  run  out  of 
meaningful  opposition  and  wanted 
to  get  out  at  the  top.  At  the  British 
Boxing  Awards  ceremony  in  London 
last  week,  where  he  accepted  the 
award  for  Best  Overseas  Boxer,  the 
33-year-old  Irishman  said:  “I  don't 
have  the  motivation  that  I once  had." 


Australian  motor-cyclist 
Michael  Doohan's  bad  luck  on 
home  ground  continued  when  he 
crashed  in  the  500cc  Australian 
Grand  Prix,  the  final  race  of  the  sea- 
son, at  Philip  Island  last  Sunday. 
The  Australian  world  champion  had 
a comfortable  early  lead,  but  his 
Honda  slid  off  on  lap  16.  Doohan, 
who  was  unhurt,  also  crashed  while 
leading  last  year's  race  at  Eastern 
Creek  when  lie  was  hit  from  behind 
by  Spain's  Alex  Crivilie.  The 
Spaniard  went  on  to  the  win  the  race 
last  Sunday. 


ANDRE  FAB  RE'S  colt  Peintre 
Celebre  broke  the  course 
record  as  he  beat  the  best  horses  in 
Europe  to  win  the  Prix  dc  l'Arc  dc 
Triomphe  at  Longchamp  last  Sun- 
day. Peintre  Celebre  appeared  to  be 
struggling  to  keep  up  with  the  furi- 
ous pace  set  by  Busy  Right  and 
Helissio,  but  once  jockey  Olivier 
Peslier  extricated  it  fhun  the  pack,  it 
showed  a fantastic  turn  of  foot  to 
sweep  clear  and  win  by  five  lerigths, 
giving  Peslier  his  second  successive 
Arc  triumph.  Pilsudski  came  s£cohd 
with  Borgia  third.  1 ' 
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BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
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TV  threat  to  Premiership 


THE  possible  break-up  of  foot- 
ball's Premier  League  was 
signalled  when  Manchester  United 
confirmed  plans  to  Bet  up  Us  own 
subscription  TV  chahncl  with 
BSkyB  and  Granada,  writes  Ian 
King. 

The  club,  Britain's  biggest,  also 
indicated  It  would  like  to  show  live 
Premiership  matches  on  it 
At  the  same  time,  BSkyB's  deputy 
managing  director,  David  Chance, 
revealed  that  the  group  was  negoti- 
ating with  at  least  two  other  Premier 


League  clubs  to  launch  similar 
channels,  while  Granada  said  it  had 
also  been  approached. 

At  present,  the  Premier  League  is 
held  together  by  its  lucrative  con- 
tract with  BSkyB  and  (lie  BBC  which 
ties  United  and  the  other  Premier- 
ship clubs  to  the  broadcasters.  If  tlte 
dubs  start  to  go  it  alone  on  TV  deals 
it  could  spell  the  end  of  (lie  league. 

United's  chief  executive,  Martin 
Edwards,  indicated  he  would  be 
: happy  for  United  to  go  it  alone  when 
I the  TV  contract  expires  in  2002, 
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